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ArT. I.—GROTE’S GREECE. 


BY PROF, J. T. CHAMPLIN. 


History OF GREECE. By George Grote, Esq. Vols. I.—VIII. 
London: John Murray. 1846—1850. History or GREECE. 
By George Grote, Esq. Vols. 1—V. Boston: John P. 
Jewett & Co. 1851. 


THE history of Greece has been so often and so ably written, 
that little could have been expected from a new work on the 
subject. Particularly, after the appearance of the candid and 
learned work of Dr. Thirlwall, all reasonable wants both of the 
statesman and the scholar appeared to be met. It was with 
some surprise, therefore, that right upon the heel of this im- 
portant publication, the announcement was received, that an 
extended history on the same subject was soon to appear from 
the pen of Mr. Grote. The subject seemed exhausted. What 
could be gained by again recounting the history of a people 
which had already been so fully and faithfully narrated and 
handed down to posterity ? Always an inconsiderable nation 
in respect to numbers and extext of territory, without any 
unity of action even in its best days, and early absorbed by a 
more powerful state, which forms the established connection 
between the ancient and the modern world, and which gave 
its institutions to modern society ; placed, too, at a great re- 
move from the modern centres of civilization, on the ver 
borders of the dark and stationary East,—it seemed little likely 
to furnish new laurels to any writer, of however great ability. 
And yet, upon this very threadbare, fragmentary, remote and 
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apparently fruitless subject, we are presented in the work be- 
fore us with a history, surpassing in interest any other of the 
present age, and rivaling, if not surpassing, those of preceding 
times. Such a phenomenon is full of instruction, and a new 
and most convincing proof of the importance of time as a con- 
dition in writing history. 

While a personal knowledge of events vastly exceeds in 
vividness that acquired by subsequent study; and while his- 
torical materials in general lose warmth and freshness, and the 
historian sympathy and aptitude for their treatment, by the 
lapse of time, in all other respects the ripening effects of time 
are most salutary to his work. It takes time for party feeling 
and prejudice to subside, and in most cases, not a few genera- 
tions. Indeed, so undying is party spirit, and so potent in 
obscuring and perverting the truth, that a nation can hardly 
be said to be a fit subject for an impartial history till it has 
become extinct, and the decomposing and disintegrating effects 
of time have separated the precious from the vile. After so 
many centuries of existence, scarcely any portion of the his- 
tory of any nation in Europe can be written, without touching 
upon questions which affect present parties, and which, there- 
fore, will be treated differently by writers of different party 
biases. Thus, history is necessarily a progressive work, and 
generally one of very slow progress. The writing of the his- 
tory of any considerable period or nation is so large and com- 
plicated a work, and attended with so many difficulties, that 
no single author can compass it all at once: but, one after an- 
other, will essay it in different parts, or from different points 
of view, each bringing out his portion of truth, and exposing 
his portion of error, till at length there arrives a time when a 
writer of sufficient genius and capacity may gather around 
him all these separate and partial histories, together with the 
original materials, and compose from them a history which 
shall be a complete and faithful picture of the period or nation 
to which it relates, 

Such has been the process in the present instance. During 
the political life of Greece, several excellent works were writ- 
ten on different portions of her history; and although her 
literature, in common with ali knowledge, was afterwards long 
obscured, on the revival of letters it was returned to with in- 
creased zest, and through the whole series of centuries since 
has been subjected to the sharpest and most exhaustive inves- 
tigations. Standing at the fountain-head of knowledge, and 
containing the earliest records of continuous and professed his- 
tory, and being, at the same time, permanently connected with 
the course of liberal education, Greek literature has probably 
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been more minutely and comprehensively examined than that 
of any other nation. Led on by the Germans, (at a great re- 
move,) the ambitious scholars of all civilized nations have de- 
voted themselves with a generous rivalry to the investigation’ 
of this rich and noble language, scrutinizing, with a thou- 
sand different eyes, every fragment, even the most inconsider- 
able, and extracting from it every thing which bears, even the 
most remotely, upon the public or private life of the Greeks. 
Thus, more especially within the last twenty-five years, we 
have had treatise on treatise upon every phase of Greek life— 
on the topography of the country, the mythology, the religion, 
the government, the social organization, the private life, the 
public life, the amusements, and almos& every subject con- 
nected with their individual and national existence. Any one 
who will take the pains to examine the notes of Mr. Grote, (a 
most marked and valuable part of his history,) will see how 
important such investigations are to the production of such a 
work. 

But in the present instance, time has brought about another 
most important change, favorable to the production of a true 
history of Greece. After the extinction of the political exist- 
ence of Greece, and the failure of her brilliant experiment of 
popular government, the whole current of affairs tended to 
monarchical institutions. Greece, first conquered by the king 
of Macedonia, at length, with most of the other nations which 
constitute modern Europe, fell into the hands of imperial 
Rome, who, though at length herself conquered, so far con- 
quered her conqueror, as to impart to him her institutions and 
laws. Hence modern states were all cast in the mould which 
she furnished for them. The Mantuas throughout Europe all 
became little Romes; free governments were nowhere heard 
of, save among the fastnesses of inaccessible mountains, or in 
some unappropriated corner between the principal nations. 
Along with these institutions there grew up a corresponding 
sentiment, (assiduously cultivated by public and private in- 
struction,) intensely monarchiecal, and scouting the very idea of 
popular liberty. Aristocratic masters and misses were taught 
from the cradle to scowl and shriek at the name of democrats 
and democracies ; not only for their own souls’good, but for the 
salvation, by means of their example, of the less favored por- 
tion of the community. The same spirit pervaded also their 
literature. Not only was it embalmed in poetry and fiction, 
and elegant letters generally, but was especially mtense in all 
historical writings. History, as written in Europe, and espe- 
cially in England, till within a comparatively short period, is 
little else than a high-sounding, many-voiced chorus, chanting 
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the praises of monarchical institutions. The choir historical, 
like that of the ancient tragedy, has generally been composed 
of a select class of venerable men surrounding the throne, or 
sufficiently near it to secure the steadiness of their political 
sympathies. ew popular voices have been permitted to min- 
ele in the chant, orif they have presumed to break in upon the 
stately rhythm of the swelling chorus, have fared very much 
like hersites in the old epic. But against all obstacles, social 
and political, natural and artificial, popular principles, espe- 
cially since the establishment of the American Union, have 
made steady progress, till at length they have gained for 
themselves not only honorable recognition, but warm support, 
among the ablest waters in almost every nation in Europe. 
In a most important sense, therefore, the time has but just ar- 
rived for writing the true history of Greece. The social and 
political sympathies requisite for the task have but just ma- 
tured. This, together with the other favoring causes above 
alluded to, may account in some measure for the extraordinar 
success of Mr. Grote. He enters upon the task not only wit 
ampler materials before him than any of his predecessors, but 
what is quite as important, with a spirit and sympathies (the 
fruit of cherished hberal principles) peculiarly Grecian in their 
tone and character. 

The position of Greece never appeared more attractive and 
important than in these volumes. The great difficulty in both 
treating and enjoying Grecian history, is the want of unity in 
the nation. This difficulty, though necessarily incurable, Mr. 
Grote, by a skillful management of his materials, has reduced 
to its minimum. Passing over to the dominion of fable, the 
perplexed, contradictory and extravagant narratives connected 
with the early existence of the nation, down to the year 776, 
B.C., which he merely relates as they stand in the old authors, 
without attempting to separate the true from the false, he next 
groups together, in a few chapters, whatever is known of the 
history of the different tribes and states to the reign of Pisis- 
tratus at Athens; from which time Athens or Sparta, or both, 
(either in concert or in conflict,) is foremost in all the great en- 
terprises, while the other states are mere appendages to the one 
or the other. He studiously traces and sets forth, in relief, all 
the tendencies to centralization, and brings subordinate powers 
and movements into connection with their controlling impulse 
or principle. From this time forward, we have, by this skillful 
treatment, in a nation consisting of almost as many independ- 
ent states as there were cities, if not an absolute unity, at least 
a tolerably well defined duality. In this way both the interest 
and distinctness of the picture are greatly enhanced. We feel 
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that the nation is a positive and substantive reality, and not a 
mere aggregate of fragments. The history has a definite peo- 
ple for its subject, whose career we follow with interest. Under 
such treatment nothing seems more imposing than the history 
of Greece, whether we consider its relations to surrounding 
nations, its stirring enterprises and brilliant exhibitions of cha- 
racter, its many political and moral lessons, or its connection 
with the arts and sciences. 

It is hardly possible to conceive of a more striking contrast 
than existed between Greece and the nations by which she was 
surrounded. Situated on the extreme eastern border of Europe, 
she was surrounded on the north and west by the savage 
Thracians and Illyrians; on the south by the mysterious and 
mystical Egyptians; and on the east by the barbarous and 
lordly Persians, besides other minor nations at different points, 
such as the Phoenicians, Carthaginians and Sicilians. With all 
these the Greeks came in more or less direct contact, either in 
their ordinary international communications, by occasional 
travels, or by the establishment of colonies ; and to all of them 
they presented a marked contrast. There is scarcely anything 
more interesting in these volumes of Mr. Grote, than that mag- 
nificent survey, or periplus, as we might call it, which he gives 
in his third and fourth volumes of the out-lying nations with 
which Greece, in her onward march, came in contact. We 
here see this comparatively inconsiderable nation stretching out 
her arms across all the waters around, and establishing her 
colonies at the mouth of every river, and on every fertile island 
and coast; dotting all along, at every advantageous point, the 
whole shore of the Aigean, the Propontis, the Euxine, and the 
Mediterranean seas ; pushing her trade, and in many cases, her 
influence and possessions, far into the interior, and every- 
where exhibiting, in striking contrast with the stupidity and 
barbarism of the natives, Grecian intelligence, arts and refine- 
ment. And when at length, in the course of their progress, 
these colonies came into conflict with their neighbors, though 
vastly inferior in numbers to their enemies, they everywhere, 
even in the remotest and most isolated positions, showed the 
same superiority in the qualities of command and the arts of 
war, as were exhibited in the mother country, in the memor- 
able contests with her great enemy, the king of Persia, at Ther- 
mopyle, Marathon, Salamis and Platea. It is true that 
Greece herself made progress during the course of her history, 
and never reached so high a type of character as is exhibited 
by the most intelligent Christian nations; but it is equally true, 
that from the earliest times she exhibited a marked superiority 
to every contiguous nation. A notable proof of this is 
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found in that most wondrous of all human productions, the 
Homeric Epic, which cannot date much lower than a thousand 
years before Christ, and which still remains, and ever must to 
the end of time, the admiration of the world. Like her own 
Athene, Greece seems to have come full formed into tbe world. 
And though she may have afterwards assumed her helm, and 
egis, and invincible spear, these were but the outward accou- 
trements of her person; in herself she was complete without 
them. The type of Grecian character also varied somewhat 
in the different tribes, (though, as Mr. Grote has shown, not so 
uniformly as has generally been supposed,) but nothing is more 
wonderful than the general integrity of this character in all places 
over their widespread and disjomted domain—whether in 
Sicily, in Thrace, in Asia Minor, or on the coast of Africa. Mr. 
Grote, so far as our knowledge extends, is the only historian 
who has done full justice to this uniformity of character, and 
above all, who has traced it clearly to its cause ; or rather, who 
has fully brought out, in addition to-the common bonds, of 
sameness of origin, language, and religion, the peculiar bind- 
ing force among the Greeks, of common ancestors, to whom 
every member of the family or clan owed annual sacrifices 
and rites, and the common interest and privilege which even 
the remotest colony had in the great religious and festive 
games of the nation; so that, wherever they were, on what- 
ever inhospitable coast or retired island, their hearts were at 
home, whither they returned as often as might be, for sacred 
and joyous re-union with their brethren. It was this, above all 
things, which kept up that marked uniformity of character 
among all of the Grecian name, that everywhere distinguished 
them from the nations with whom they mingled, and seemed 
to warrant the contrast implied in the epithet barbarian, every- 
where applied by them to these nations. 

No less imposing is the position of Greece, if we consider 
her many brilliant enterprises and exhibitions of character. It 
is significant of the restless and enterprising character of the 
Greeks, that their cosmology opens with accounts of the most 
tumultuous and terrific conflicts of gods and monsters, and 
their earliest and ever-cherished epic recounts the events of a 
real or supposed heroic contest between their great representa- 
tive chieftains, and the potent and insolent Ilium. Indeed, 
the old legends of the country abound in such enterprises,—as 





the Argonautic expedition, the Calydonian Boar Hunt, the 
Sieges of Thebes, the adventures of Hercules, Theseus, Xc. 
These exploits, it is true, belong to fable, and perhaps had no 
existence at all, out of the imagination ; still their very concep- 
tion is suggestive of the national genius and character, and in- 
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dicates heroic hearts in those who produced them. But leaving 
the legendary history of Greece, we find enough that is bril- 
liant and heroic in her real history. Greece, and particularly 
Athens, early came into collision with Persia, on account of 
the sympathy and support which she extended to the Asiatic 
Greeks in their conflicts with that colossal power in Asia 
Minor. The chief of these Greeks, as well as many of those in 
the islands of the Augean sea, were Ionians, and hence natural- 
ly looked to Athens for sympathy and support. Nor did they 
look to her in vain. They found, in this chief city of the Ionic 
name, a lively interest in their welfare, and received from her 
efficient aid, which, though not sufficient at first to protect 
them against the overwhelming power of their assailant, yet 
inflicted severe losses upon the enemy, and, more than all, mad- 
dened him into a determination speedily to invade and hum- 
ble the officious and intrusive city. This resolution was soon 
carried into action. The Algean Sea was covered with 
Persian ships, and its waters disturbed by Persian oars, while 
the coast of Thrace echoed to the tramp of a corresponding 
land force, both ravaging as they advanced, and designed to 
unite and act in concert in the conquest of Athens, and, if pos- 
sible, of all Greece. But off the fearful promontory of Athos 
the sea-foree was overtaken by one of those terrific storms 
which prevail in that region, and which so wrecked and scat- 
tered their ships, that the whole force immediately turned 
back in disgrace to Persia. But nothing daunted, and only 
maddened by the failure, a new expedition is soon collected 
and put in motion. They embark upon six hundred triremes 
from the coast of Cilicia, and taking their course direct across 
the Aigean Sea, and chastising the hostile islands as they pass, 
they soon enter the Euripus, that ever ebbing and flowing 
channel between the island of Euboea and the coast of Attica, 
where they subdue Eretria, and make captives of her citizens, 
and then land upon the soil of Attica, in the Bay of Marathon. 
They muster their force, of some two or three hundred thousand, 
upon the plain of Marathon, where they are met by about ten 
thousand Athenian soldiers hastily marched out from Athens, and 
completely routed and driven from Greece. So little daunted 
was this handful of Athenian soldiers in the presence of such 
hosts, and so spirited their charge, that they rushed upon them 
at a running pace and drove them from the field. 

Thus ended, to the everlasting honor of Greece, and especi- 
ally of Athens, her first great contest with Persia. But 
another, vastly more formidable, wassoon tofollow. Chagrined 
and exasperated to the highest pitch by so disgraceful a defeat, 
Darius immediately resolved upon another expedition into 
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Greece on a much larger scale. For three years he kept every 
part of his vast kingdom in commotion by his levies, when he 
was suddenly overtaken by death, and the completion of his 
plans left to his successor. Xerxes, at first, seems to have 
been but little inclined to carry out the design of his father, 
but through the solicitation of interested parties, was finally 
induced, after the reconquest of Egypt, (which had revolted 
just before the death of Darius,) to resume the preparations for 
this great Grecian expedition, which he finally completed in 
481 B. C., eleven years after the battle of Marathon. ‘Twelve 
hundred and seven ships were filled with soldiers to act by sea, 
while a land-force scarcely numerable, but apparently consist: 
ing of a million or more regular soldiers, with any number of 
camp-followers, was to be conducted across the Hellespont and 
through Thrace by land. ‘To furnish a passage for this vast 
throng from Asia to Europe, the Hellespont was bridged with 
a double bridge of boats, over which the hosts were driven 
under the lash for seven day s and seven nights in succession. 
Once over, they marched slowly forward, devouring all before 
them, like clouds of locusts, drinking rivers dry, and producing 
a dearth in the largest cities by a single meal, until they finally 
reached the pass of Thermopylee. Meantime the fleet, which, 
to avoid the dangers of doubling the promontory of Mount 
Athos, had been “conducted through a canal specially cut 
through the isthmus for the purpose,” has reached Artemisium, 
in the immediate vicinity of the land-force. Here this mighty 
host is met on the land-side by Leonidas and his three hundred 
Spartans, who, with a heroism which stands unparal!:led in 
history, arrested its progress for two days, and even when it 

was known that a division of the enemy was marching upon 
their rear through a by-path, refused to fly, and sold their lives 
as dearly as possible; ‘while on the side of the sea, they were 
met by a small Grecian fleet, which, after two days of success- 
ful resistance, finally withdrew to the port of Athens, whither, 
also, the Persian hosts bent their course. But before they 
arrived there, Athens had been abandoned, and all her forces, 
together with such as could be collected from other Grecian 
states, had taken position in ships at the neighboring island 
of Salamis. Here a general action soon ensued, one of the 
most brilliant on record, in which the Persian fleet was most 
signally defeated, as her land-forces were soon afterwards at 
Platzea, and the immense host driven precipitately from the 
country. 

Once delivered from the fear of Persia at home, Athens, 
who had taken the most prominent part throughout, soon set 
her fleet in motion, and so completely purified the Aigean from 
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every vestige of Persian influence, that she was able to stipu- 
late with Persia for the undisputed command of this sea, and 
the complete independence of the Asiatic and insular Greeks. 
But in standing thus conspicuously forward, so pre-eminent 
above the other Greeks in this great struggle, andassuming at its 
close the protectorate of a large part of the outlying Greeks, 
Athens provoked the avenging Nemesis of Spartan jealousy, 
that finally ripened into the long and wasting Peloponnesian 
war, which, though marked by many heroic actions, presents 
only the melancholy interest of a family quarrel of the most 
unnatural and inveterate kind. But equally in this as in the 
Persian wars, a striking succession of brilliant characters arose, 
especially at Athens,—the rough, but brave Miltiades, the just 
and accomplished Aristides, the shrewd, able and cunning 
Themistocles, the eloquent and statesmanlike Pericles, the 
stately and decorous Nicias, the bold and resolute Demosthenes, 
the talented, ambitious and reckless Alcibiades, the great- 
voiced and great-souled Thrasybulus, and a host of other 
names only second to these. These great deeds and names are 
so combined and set out by Mr. Grote, as to impart to his 
volumes a most grand and stirring interest. 

But perhaps there is nothing in the history of Greece more 
striking than her connection with literature and art. Here, 
too, as in the previous cases, the chief glory belongs to Athens, 
though by no means all;—the islands of the A.gean contributed 
their full proportion, and even the stupid Thebans, as they 
were accounted, produced by far the most distinguished of 
the lyric poets. Unfortunately but few of the genuine works 
of Greek art have come down to us; yet enough to impress 
us with their extraordinary merit. Its spirit still lives en- 
throned upon the Acropolis in the immortal Parthenon, and 
in mutilated busts, or broken columns, and capitals, and pedi- 
ments, buried beneath heaps of rubbish and dirt, or carefully 
treasured up in museums throughout Europe. But of the 
literary productions of Greece, we have received a much 
larger proportion; though even here only a small fraction of 
the whole. We have reason to wonder at the amplitude of 
these specimens, rather than at their meagreness. How sur- 
prising, that amid the general wreck of all things human— 
that amidst conflagrations, wars, and savage contests—that 
through ages, and among nations which had no conception of 
any other power than that of the sword, so many of these de- 
licate productions of the mind have come down to us! 

In poetry, we have, first of all, Homer, the father of poesy, 
taking his stand upon the confines of primeval times, singing 
of gods and heroes, which flit in the uncertain light of anti- 
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quity, mirroring forth the simple and charming images of pri- 
mitive ages, and pouring out his inexhaustible treasures of me- 
lodies through many thousands of lines, till the mind is sur- 
feited with sweets. And the lyric poets—Sappho, Alczeus, 
and Pindar, of whom, however, we have any considerable re- 
mains of only the last; (and having these, we may well spare 
the others, exquisite as they were ;) Pindar, the sublimest, 
the most prolific, and the sweetest of all lyric poets—the swan 
of Greece, soaring into the clouds—basking in the sunshine 
upon the rocks, and hovering around calm and retired lakes 
and pools, and singing even in death. And then there were 
the tragedians, Auschylus, Sophocles and Euripides, an illus- 
trious trio which the world will never let die, each unsur- 
passed in his way, and all engaged upon the loftiest themes— 
grand soliloquizers upon the destiny of man: looking upon 
man as under the direction of Providence, or Fate, as they 
conceived of it, and as bound by moral laws ; and gleaning from 
his history all the more striking and well-known instances of 
conflict between these laws, and lower claims, which they 
heighten by every art, developing by alternate dialogue and 
choral ode, by language and by music, the loftiest morals and 
the most impressive lessons of wisdom. And the great come- 
dian, Aristophanes, the precise opposite of the last, looking 
upon precisely the opposite side of human nature, hunting up 
the foibles of men, and holding them up to ridicule; the ac- 
complished wit, the very concentration of Attic salt, fearless as 
a lion and ruthless as.a tiger, pouncing upon his prey like an 
eagle, and tearing him as murderously; cutting and flaying 
alive whomsoever he will, and yet with a blade as polished 
and as keen as ever entered the flesh. 

In history, we have, before all, Herodotus, the oldest purely 
historical writer, standing at the fountain-head of history, and 
unsealing the urn with his own hand, weaving into his web of 
gold the silken threads of fable and romance—the Homer of 
history ; and Thucydides, the profound critical historian, sift- 
ing out fact from fable, tracing up events to their causes, and 
following them out to their consequences ; making history ap- 
pear to be what it properly is—the life of a state, and almost 
induing it with a prophetic voice by the lessons which it 
teaches; and Xenophon, the chaste, elegant, accomplished 
writer, taught in philosophy by Socrates, and in the know- 
ledge of men and things, by extensive commerce with the 
world ; equally at home in domestic and foreign history, in 
real and fictitious narrative—the “ Attic Bee,” extracting 
sweetness from everything, and depositing it in the most 
graceful and translucent receptacles. 
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In oratory, there is, first, Lysias, a thorough-going, subtle 
lawyer, caring more for his client than his conscience, and 
more for his fee than either, preparing defences to be pro- 
nounced by others as a trade, belaboring the court with laws, 
decrees and precedents, and with now and then a burst of 
eloquence, clear, straight-forward, logical, but, withal, dry and 
somewhat lean; and Isocrates, an elaborate composer of ora- 
tions—elegant, copious, eloquent; charming by the purity and 
fullness of his language, but stately rather than strong, and too 
elaborate for effect ; and Aischines, the rival of the greatest 
man of his age, and second only to his rival—an accomplished 
politician and orator, able and - Pai powerful in thought, 
and still more powerful in language, and only wanting that 
terrible heat and condensation of passion, which set on fire 
the logic of his adversary ; and Demosthenes, whose name 
has rung through all time, and whose orations, to the num- 
ber of forty or more, have descended to this remote age ;—the 
renowned cold-water drinker of the old world, cool-headed 
and hot-hearted, forging arguments in his head, and project- 
ing them through the fiery furnace of his heart, ranging 
in thought through the whole subject, and then cutting his 
way through it to the final conclusion, like a winged arrow ;— 
argumentative without being dry—copious without redun- 
dancy—strong without ruggedness—the perfect statesman and 
orator. 

In philosophy, we will name only the two chief writers— 
Plato and Aristotle, originally related to each other, as teacher 
and disciple; but afterwards separating more and more widely, 
till they become the heads of rival and opposing schools—the 
former of what may be called the ideal or theoretical school, 
and the latter of the real, or experimental school. The works 
of Plato are numerous, and on various subjects, but they all 
have to do with some form of speculative truth, as opposed to 
what may be established by sense or experiment. The ac- 
tual world is less to him than the theory of its creation; he 
has no regard for what is simply plausible or convincing, but 
for truth ; expediency he wholly discards, and is satisfied 
with nothing short of absolute justice; with the whole list of 
mere seemings or appearances, he declares an irreconcilable 
war, and inquires only for what is. But Aristotle, in his in- 
quiries, entirely reverses the process. He has no eyes for the 
ideal, but is arrested and.engrossed by the actual. He takes 
things as they appear, and inquires into the laws of their ex- 
istence, or operation. In mental philosophy, he merely 
classifies and interprets the facts of consciousness, without 
proposing any general theory of mind for the purpose of 
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showing that the information of consciousness may be relied 
upon. “Tn natural history, he arranges and distributes into 
genera and species according to certain rules of correspondence. 
And in physical science, he questions, tests, and experiments, 
in order to discover properties and laws of action. Thus, 
while the former of these great masters ranges freely through 
the whole world of speculation which lies behind and beneath 
the actual world, the other ranges as extensively through the 
sensible world. ‘The one, like a mathematician, demonstrates 
his propositions independently. of «modifying circumstances ; 
the other, like a practical mechanic, squares and adjusts them 
to things as they are. Each is the complement of the other, 
and both are necessary to the exhibition of the whole truth. 

Such is a general description of the great literary works 
which have come down to us from ancient Greece. And when 
it is recollected how extensive and important these works are: 
that no modern poet, of any merit, has left more poetry than 
Homer ; that no modern orator has left more, or more valua- 
ble orations than Lysias or Demosthenes ; that few modern 
philosophers have left works so varied and extended as Plato 
or Aristotle, and few historians have left histories more ample 
and on more important periods than Herodotus, Thucy dition 
or Xenophon, we see something of the indebtedness of the 
world to Greece, as the inventress of the arts, the sciences, and 
elegant letters. It never should be for sotten, that it is to 
Greece that we owe the first invention, and, in all essential 
points, the complete. development and perfection, of the 
materials and forms of thought, of poetry, and of composition 
generally ;—no small indebtedness, it will be seen, if we con- 
sider how long it takes a nation, even under the ouidance and 
assistance furnished by these models, to attain the same end. 

Notwithstanding this history comes so late, and after so many 
able predecessors, “Mr. Grote has done the most important ser- 
vice to the history of Greece. The book is by no means a 
mere compilation ; but appears to be the result of a fresh 
examination of the original materials in connection with ~ 
that has been written by others on the subject, and a 
examination the most minute and searching. Nothing is more 
conspicuous throughout the book, than the sharpsightedness 
and penetration of its author in discovering facts which had 
escaped the notice of others, and drawing inferences which 
they had failed to make. This extraordinary insight into his 
subject, coupled with the amplest learning on all matters con- 
nected with it, has enabled Mr. Grote to produce quite a revo- 
lution in Grecian history. 

In the first place, his treatment of the legendary history of 
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Greece is somewhat new and important. Not that the skeptical 
treatment which Niebuhr applied to the legends of Rome has 
never been applied to those of Greece, but that it has never, to 
our knowledge, been applied so extensively and systematically. 
Mr. Grote considers that there is no decisive evidence of the 
truth of any of the narratives relative to Grecian affairs, 
previous to 776 B. C., the year of the first recorded Olympiad. 
Most of what relates to matters of an earlier date, he regards 
as the fruit of a natural, and, as it were, unconscious effort, 
prompted and sanctioned by the general feeling, to fill up the 
unknown antecedent mechs and in so doing, to account, in 
accordance with the prevailing notions and prejudices, for the 
existing state of things. His view of these early legends is 
thus briefly stated : 






“1, They are a special product of the imagination and feelings, radically 
distinct from history and philosophy. They cannot be broken down and 
decomposed into the one, nor allegorized into the other. There are indeed 
some particular, and even assignable mythes, which raise intrinsic presump- 
tion of an allegorizing tendency ; and there are doubtless some others, ‘f 
though not specially assignable, which contain portions of matter of fact, or w- 
names of real persons, embodied in them. But such matter of fact cannot 
be verified by any intrinsic mark, nor are we entitled to presume its exist- 
ence in any given case, unless some collateral evidence can be produced. 
“2. We are not warranted in applying to the mythical world the rules 
either of historical credibility, or chronological sequence. Its personages 
are gods, heroes, and men, in constant juxta-position and reciprocal sym- 
pathy; men, too, of whom we know a large proportion to be fictitious, 
and of whom we can never ascertain how many have been real. No se- 
ries of such personages can serve as materials for chronological calcula- 
tions. ; 
“3, The mythes were originally produced in an age which had no records, ' 
no philosophy, no criticism, no canon of belief, and scarcely any tincture of 
astronomy or geology; but which, on the other hand, was full of religious i 
faith, distinguished for quick and susceptible imagination, seeing personal \ 
agents, where we look only for objects and connecting laws;—an age, 
moreover, eager for new narrative, accepting with the unconscious im- 
pressibility of children, (the question of truth or falsehood being never for- 
mally raised,) all which ran in harmony with its pre-existing feelings, and 
penetrable by inspired prophets and poets, in the same proportion that it 
was indifferent to positive evidence. To such hearers did the primitive 
story-teller address himself; it was the glory of his productive genius to 
provide suitable narrative expression for the faith affd emotions which he 
shared in common with them, and the rich stock of Grecian mythes attests 
how admirably he performed his task.”—Pp. 450, 451, Amer. Ed. 







It will be seen, therefore, that Mr. Grote does not pronounce 
these legends all false, but simply contends that they are alike 
destitute of the distinctive marks of truth, and hence, that they 
have no more claims to be received as history, than plausible t 
fiction. Thisis taking radical, and perhaps debateable ground; A 
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but there can be no doubt of the ability and ingenuity with 
which it is maintained. And whatever may be thought of the 
soundness of this general theory of the mythes, the disposition 
which is thus made of them by themselves, is an important 
device for the general interest of the history. They are thus 
disposed of at once without perplexing criticism, and the course 
of real history left unembarrassed by their ungracious intrusion 
at different points. And besides, there is a great convenience 
in having these mythes thus collected together in order. For 
whether true or not, they are vastly more wrought into Greek 
literature, and even into modern literature, than real historical 
facts are. Itis important, too, that these legends should be pre- 
sented, not in an allegorized or historicized form, but in their 
simple narrative form, as originally conceived; for it is in 
this form generally that they appear in literature. We ven- 
ture to predict, therefore, that these introductory volumes on 
the legendary history of Greece, will be scarcely less consulted, 
and be and scarcely less useful, than those on the real history. 

It is in this part of his history that Mr. Grote treats of the 
“Homeric question,” so called. On this question, he takes, in 
some sense, middle ground. He fully concedes, on the one 
hand, the non-existence of writing at the time of the composi- 
tion of the Homeric poems, (somewhere from 1000 to 800 B. C.), 
and consequently their preservation in an unwritten state for 
a considerable period, probably two centuries or more, and 
ascribes their origin rather to a class of bards in the island of 
Chios, called Homerids, than to any single author, though he 
contends strongly for the unity of the authorship of the Odys- 
sey. On the other hand, he strenuously opposes the view of 
Wolf, William Miller and Lachmann, that the Homeric poems 
are merely a collection of separate and independent ballads, 
composed by different authors, on the same subject, to be sure, 
but without any reference to each other, and owing their first 
arrangement and integration to Pisistratus. To this view, in 
its literal form, he opposes the fact that Solon, before the time 
of Pisistratus, introduced an ordinance to ensure the recitation 
of the Homeric rhapsodies in the proper order, at the Pana- 
thenaic festival, which implied that they already existed in an 
established order, any departure from which was deemed an 
impropriety. And in general, against the idea of a subsequent 
compilation by any hand, he opposes the undoubted evidence 
of unity of authorship (or, at least, unity of purpose among 
several authors) in the Odyssey, and of a large part of the 
Iliad. Yet, with regard to the Iliad, he considers it somewhat 
disjointed and incongruous in its parts; or, in hisown language, 
‘it presents the appearance of a house built upon a plan com- 
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paratively narrow, and subsequently enlarged by successive 
additions.” The original conception, he regards as having 
been that of an Achilléis, which by subsequent enlargement 
became an Iliad. “The first book, together with the eighth, 
and the books from the eleventh to the twenty-second, inclu- 
sive, seem to form the primary organization of the poem, then 
properly an Achilléis; thetwenty-third and twenty-fourth books 
are, perhaps, additions at the end of this primitive poem, which 
still leave it nothing more than an enlarged Achilléis. But 
the books from the second to the seventh, inclusive, together 
with the tenth, are of a wider and more comprehensive charac- 
ter, and convert the poem from an Achilléis into an Iliad.” 
Not that these additions were made in later times, but while 
the epic spirit and genius were still alive, and probably by the 
same class of bards. This view of the question is variously 
illustrated and confirmed, especially from the legendary poetry 
of other nations, so that it is made to appear highly plausible, 
if not convincing. Indeed, it seems to be substantially the 
view towards which the best Greek scholars of the present age 
are tending. Still, many will continue to adhere to the idea 
of the absolute unity of the Iliad, on account of its greater in- 
trinsic interest, as well as from its being an old and long- 
cherished notion. Indeed, a very good case may be made out 
for its unity, by considering, with K. O. Miiller, (//istory of Greek 
Itterature,) what is regarded as irrelevant matter in the first 
half as “preparatory” to what follows, or, “the attempts of 
the other heroes to compensate for the absence of Achilles.” 
On the whole, we may say that this question is not finally set- 
tled yet, and from the dim and uncertain nature of the evidence, 
we hardly see how it ever can be. 

Again, Mr. Grote has reversed numerous opinions on the 
subject of Grecian history. For instance, he has corrected by 
proper specialties and discriminations certain vague generaliza- 
tions with regard to the different Greek races. He has shown 
that the Ionians were not all like the Athenians, nor the 
Dorians all like the Spartans. That the subordinate states of 
each race should very generally copy the civil and social insti- 
tutions and manners of these leading cities, is nothing more 
than might have been expected, and is easily accounted for; 
but that every fragment of each race, under whatever circum- 
stances, should have assumed the same type of character and 
government by mere force of race, as the fitting expression of 
their internal nature, is altogether incredible. Even Athens 
and Sparta, it cannot be doubted, owed their diverse institutions 
and character, as much to diverse circumstances and influences 
in their history, as to diversity of race. Indeed, the character 
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of Athens changed very much in consequence of her political 
institutions, even during the historical age; and Spartan charac- 
ter, throughout, was but the plainest and baldest transcript of 
her institutions. We might expect, therefore, to find, at least 
in remote situations, as Mr. Grote actually does, Dorian demo- 
cracies with Athenian restlessness and violence, and Jonian 
oligarchies with Spartan stability and tameness. Without 
Solon at Athens, and Lycurgus at Sparta, the history of the 
two cities, and consequently of the two races, would have been 
very diverse. Andif Athens had been planted in the inland 
position of Sparta, on the Eurotas, and Sparta, in the maritime 
situation of Athens, on the Ilissus, the same lawgivers might 
have sprung up to each state, but their characters would have 
been reversed. Race, it is true, is a most important thread in 
tracing out the ramifications of history, but rather, as we con- 
ceive, because people of the same race naturally act in concert 
and copy each other from a common sympathy, than because a 
common force of nature determines them to the same course. 
The circumstances of climate, soil, situation, and other things 
external, have far more influence in determining the history of 
nations, than simple race ; since race itself, so far as it indicates 
a particular type of character, is little more, we must believe, 
than the result of particular circumstances. Hence, race, as a 
clue to history, is of only secondary importance—valuable 
where the forming*influence of circumstances cannot be traced, 
but of little value where they can be. We are glad to find the 
example of Mr. Grote. against that passive acquiescence in the 
vague generalizations of race so common among historians ; 
since we are persuaded, that while history has often been illu- 
minated by them, it has quite as often been darkened and 
perverted. 

Another point upon which Mr. Grote has materially correct- 
ed the common view, is in regard to the laws of Draco and 
Solon. Draco, whose laws were said in later times to have 
been written in blood, and which have always been used as the 
standing illustration of all that is harsh and cruel in legislation, 
is shown to have been no law-maker at all, but simply the first 
judge-archon who was required to put in writing, that they 
might be “‘made public,” the ordinances, according to which 
decisions were generally made. It was only from the great 
amelioration which afterwards took place in penal legislation 
at Athens, that the Draconian laws were looked upon by 
Aristotle and others as particularly severe. Thereis no reason 
to believe that they were any severer than the laws universally 
acted upon at that time, and as far as they appear to have dif- 
fered at all from the current penal code, differed on the side of 
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humanity. But the view taken of the Solonian legislation is 
still more new and important. Solon, without doubt, had a 
regular commission as a lawgiver. He was appointed on oc- 
casion of a general disaffection among the people to bring about 
a general pacification by preparing a new constitution, His 
constitution was decidedly democratic in its tendencies, since 
it secured to all citizens the right of voting in the popular as- 
sembly on laws, elections and trials of magistrates, although it 
required that the elections in all cases should be made from 
among the higher classes. Solon was thus, undoubtedly, the 
founder of the democracy, and his constitution the fruitful root 
of the whole subsequent growth. But it has been common to 
regard him not only as the founder, but as the perfecter of 
Athenian democracy. This view has been promoted by a care- 
less and indiscriminate use of his name by the later orators, in 
connection with nearly all the distinctive features of the full- 
grown democracy. ‘I'he name of Solon was a revered name at 
Athens, very much like that of Washington in our own coun- 
try. His genius, his patriotism, his democratic tendencies, all 
conspired to make it so. Hence his name seems to have be- 
come a sort of symbol of her democratic institutions. It should 
be considered, also, that in the absence of the art of printing, 
and in the great dearth of even written books and documents, 
afew generations were sufficient to obscure and confuse all 
knowledge of the nicer points of history. Under such circum- 
stances, the most venerated name known to be connected 
with the popular cause, and standing at the head of the list, 
would naturally be seized upon as the representative of the 
whole; just as with us, under vastly more favorable circum- 
stances for discrimination, the name of Washington stands 
associated in the minds of the mass, and even with those toler- 
ably wellread, with the whole series of victories and legislative 
acts connected with the establishment of our government. It 
was something in this way, as we conceive, that so many of the 
features of the later democracy of Athens were ascribed to 
Solon, which could not, as Mr. Grote has fully shown, have 
originated with him. This view is important, as bringing the 
history of Athens into analogy with that of other countries 
under like circumstances, and as harmonizing with other facts 
in her history. It is altogether improbable that the fully-de- 
veloped and well-proportioned democracy of the time of Pericles, 
with all its specialties and responsibilities of function, with all 
its checks and balances and securities, should have originated 
with a single mind six hundred years before Christ; and be- 
sides, is utterly inconsistent with what is recorded in history 
2 
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of the changes introduced by Clisthenes, Aristides, Ephialtes 
and Pericles. 

Equally new and interesting is the view which Mr. Grote 
takes of the political institution which existed for some time at 
Athens, called the Ostracism. This institution owed its exist- 
ence to Clisthenes, and has been a standing topic for censure 
with the defamers of democracy. It took its name from the 
employment of a shell (or potsherd) i in the vote of expulsion, 
and had its origin in aristocratic rather than in democratic vio- 
lence. We should like to quote all that is said—and so well 
said—by Mr. Grote on this subject, but must satisfy ourselves 
with a small part of it. 


‘ At the epoch of Kleisthenés, which, by a remarkable coincidence, is the 
same as that of the regifuge at Rome, constitutional mor ality, if it existed 
anywhere else, had certainly no place at Athens; and the first creation of 
it In any particular society must be esteemed an interesting historical fact. 
By the spirit of his reforms,—equal, popular, and comprehensive, far beyond 
the previous experience of Athenians,—he secured the hearty attach- 
ment of the body of citizens; but from the first generation of leading men, 
under the nascent democrac ‘y, and with such precedents as they had to look 
back upon, no self-imposed limits to ambition could be expected: and 
the problem required was to eliminate beforehand any one about to trans- 
gress these limits, so as to escape the necessity of putting him down after- 
war's, with all that bloodshed and reaction, in the midst of which the free 
worl.ing of the constitution would be suspended at least, if not irrecovera- 
bly extinguished. To acquire such influence as would render him danger- 
ous under democratical forms, 2 man must stand in evidence before the 
public, so as to afford some reasonable means of judging of his character 
and purposes; and the seéurity which Kleisthenés provided, was, to call in 
the positive judgment of the citizens respecting his future promise purely 
and simply, so that they might not remain too long neutral between two formi- 
dable political riv als—pursuant i in a certain way to the Solonian proclama- 
tion against neutrality in a sedition, as I have already remarked in a former 
chapter. He eee in the constitution itself the principle of privi- 
legium, (to employ the Roman phrase, which signifies, not a peculiar favor 
granted to any one, but a peculiar inconvenience impose ‘d,) yet only under 
circumstances, solemn and well-de fined, with full notice and discussion 
beforehand, and by the positive, secret vote of a large proportion of the 
citizens. ‘No law shall be made against any single citizen, without the 

same being made against al/ Athenian citizens ; ‘unless it shall so seem good to 
six thousand citizens voting secretly.’ Such was that general principle of 
the constitution, under which the ostracism was a particular case. Before 
the vote of ostracism could be taken, a case was to be made out in the 
Senate and the Public Assembly to justify it. In the sixth prytany of the 
year, these two bodies debated | and determined whether the state of th: 
republic was menacing enough to call for such an exceptional measure. ir 
they decided in the aflirmative, a day was name d, the e agora was railed 
round, with ten entrances left for the citizens of each tribe, and ten separate 
casks or vessels for depositing the suffrages, which consisted of a shell or a 
potsherd, with the name of the person written on it whom each citizen de- 
signed to banish. At the end of the day, the number of the votes were 
summed up, and if six thousand votes were found to have been given 
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against any one person, that person was ostracised; if not, the cere- 
mony ended in nothing. Ten days were allowed to him for settling 
his affairs, after which he was required to depart from Athens for ten 
years, but retained his property and suffered no other penalty.” * * 

“T should hardly have said so much about this memorable and peculiar 
institution of Kleisthenés, if the erroneous accusations against the Athenian 
democracy, of envy, injustice, and ill-treatment of their superior men, had 
not been greatly founded upon it, and if such criticisms had not passed from 
ancient times to modern, with little examination. In monarchical govern- 
ments, a pretender to the throne, numbering a certain amount of sup- 
porters, is, as a matter of course, excluded from the country. The Duke of 
Bordeaux cannot now reside in France—nor could Napoleon after 1815— 
nor Charles Edward in England during the last century. No man treats 
this as any extravagant injustice, yet it is the parallel of ostracism, with 
a stronger case in favor of the latter, inasmuch as the change from one re- 
gal dynasty to another does not of necessity overthrow all the collateral in- 
stitutions and securities of the country.’—Vol. iv., pp. 155, 161.—(Amer. 
Edition.) 


Mr. Grote has also rescued from obloquy another subject of 
eloquent denunciation with the traducers of democracy—such 
as Mr. Mitford—the ancient demagogue. .The most conspicu- 
ous representative of this class of politicians at Athens, was 
Cleon, the leather-dresser. Uncivilized society is always in- 
tensely aristocratic, both in its form and spint. A few per- 
sons, constituting a class by themselves, from their superior 
cunning, or supposed sanctity, get possession of all the pro- 
perty and power; while the great mass of the people are mere 
serfs, kept in the most abject condition. This was plainly the 
case in early times in ancient Greece, and it was only at 
Athens that this state of things ever ceased to exist. And 
even here, these superior families—“ the noble and good,” as 
they were denominated—by the prestige of their name and 
their advantageous position, long contrived to keep ahead of 
the common people, notwithstanding the perfect equality upon 
which they all stood after the full development of the demo- 
cracy. When members of the laboring and mercantile classes 
first began to take a conspicuous part in the popular assem- 
blies and courts, they were naturally decried as new men, of 
vulgar birth and calling, as Cicero was at Rome, notwith- 
standing his splendid genius. Hence it became popular to 
traduce and ridicule such characters. Thus it happened that 
Cleon, with other demagogues, so called, were assailed by all 
the wits, and especially by the aristocratic, demos-hating <Aris- 
tophanes. At the same time Cleon had incurred the hatred 
of the historian, Thucydides, by proposing his banishment for 
neglect of duty as a commander of a military force on the 
coast of Thrace; so that he has come down to us with his cha- 
racter blackened, both by history and comedy. For the unfa- 
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vorable judgment of the historian, we see a reason; and, also, 
for that of the comedian, if any were needed, for he also had a 
personal difficulty with him. But aside from this s, it was a suffi- 

cient ground for the attacks of this great wit, that Cleon’s position, 

as an upstart against the aristocracy, was such as to make 
him a proper butt for his ridicule. But what is remarkable, 

writers of the class of Mr. Mitford have received implicitly 
his character as portrayed by Aristophanes, and held it forth 
as the legitimate fruit of democracies. Why not do the same 
with regard to his character of Socrates? And why not, on 
the same principle, go to Hudibras for the character of the 
Puritans? The truth is, nothing is more likely to be misre- 

presented by contemporaries, especially contemporary wits and 
partisans, than the character of a new man of talent, springing 
up from obscurity, or, at least, outside of old political cliques, 

and coming forward as the representative of new ideas, to 
make successful war upon long-established, dominant factions 
and interests. Witness in England, the ridicule with which 
the promoters of the Reform Bill, the Irish Repeal movement, 
and the Corn Laws, were assailed ; and even in our own 
country, one of the three confessedly most prominent of our 
present statesmen, at the commencement of a favorite move- 

ment, was currently represented in the caricatures of the day, 
as the disgusting entomon, who “set the ball in motion.” But 
whatever the probabilities of misrepresentation may be in such 
a writer as Aristophanes, Mr. Grote has fully vindicated the 
character of Cleon, and exhibited it in honorable comparison 
with that of his aristocratic contemporary and rival, the staid 
and decorous Nicias. But Mr. Grote has best set forth the 
character and position of the demagogue in general, on refer- 
ring to the speech of the popular orator, Athenagor as, at Syra- 
cuse, in condemnation of the motives of the oligarchical party 
in th: it city for proposing so extensive preparations to resist 
the approaching Athenian armament. 


“The language of Athenagoras, indicating much party feeling, lets us 
somewhat into the real working of polities among the Syracusan demo- 
cracy. Athenagoras, at Syracuse, was like Kleon, at Athens—the popular 
orator of the city. But he was by no means the most influential person, 
nor had he the principal direction of affairs. .* * * His political rank 
is more analogous to that which we should call a leader of opposition—a 
function, of course, suspended under pressing danger, so that we hear of 
him no more. At Athens, as at Syracuse, the men who got to real power, 
and handled the force and treasures of the state, were chiefly of the rich 
families—often of oligarchical sentiments, acquiescing in the democracy as 
an uncomfortable nece ssity, and continually open to be solicited by friends 

* kinsmen, to conspire against it. Their proceedings were, doubtless, 
poms liable to the scrutiny, and their persons to the animadver rsion, of 
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the public assembly ; hence arose the influence of the demagogue, such as 
Athenagoras and Kleon, the bad side of whose character is so constantly 
kept before the readers of Grecian history. By whatever disparaging epi- 
thets such characters may be surrounded, it is in reality the distinguishing 
feature of a free government under all its forms, whether constitutional 
monarchy or democracy. By the side of the real political actors, who hold 
principal office, and wield personal power, there are always abundant cen- 
sors and critics—some better, others worse, in respect to honesty, candor, 
wisdom, or rhetoric—the most distinguished of whom acquires considera- 
ble importance, though holding a function essentially inferior to that of the 
authorized magistrate, or general.”—Vol. vii., p. 256.—(Eng. Ed.) 


There is one other point on which Mr. Grote has materially 
corrected the common opinion, which deserves to be mentioned 
—the character and position of the Sophists. The term 
Sophist properly means a wise man, and was originally used 
in this sense by the Greeks, as is shown by Mr. Grote, to de- 
signate the most eminent teachers of wisdom, without any dis- 
paraging idea. In its primitive sense, Solon, Pythagoras, 
Isocrates, and even Socrates, were called Sophists. But from 
the time of Plato the term acquired the contemptuous meaning 
which it still retains, and began to be appropriated especially 
to that class of public teachers of rhetoric sae reasoning whom 
he introduced into his dialogues as antagonists to Socrates, i.e., 
to the paid teachers of the popular arts of public life in the 
age of Socrates. The progressive development of democrati- 
cal institutions at Athens had gradually augmented the number 
of these teachers, till now, under the full-grown democracy, 
they had reached their maximum in number and influence. 
Their object as teachers was wholly practical—to fit ambitious 
young men for public life at Athens, so that they might appear 
with credit to P esonar and advantage to their country, in 
the public assemblies and the courts of justice. Their instruc- 
tion, therefore, did not embrace any basis of theory, which, to 
a great political and philosophical theorizer, like Plato, appear- 
ed but a shallow ma Their art he considered an unrea- 
soning art, and hence often wrong, or right only by chance, so 
that it was not only shallow, but in many cases even hurtful. 
Thus they acquired the reputation of teaching a vain and per- 
nicious philosophy, which has been ascribed to them by most 
writers on Grecian history and philosophy ever since, 
But it appears clear from what is adduced by Mr. Grote, that 
neither their views nor practice differed materially from those 
of most of the philosophical teachers of their own or the pre- 
ceding age; though we cannot fully assent to the view, that 
Socrates had no material difference with them except in regard 
to their practice of taking pay for their instruction. Admitting 
that Plato cannot be trusted as exhibiting the true relations of 
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Socrates to them, even Xenophon, whom Mr. Grote acknow- 
ledges to represent the character of his master correctly, as far 
as he goes, in several instances seems to us to imply the exist- 
ence of a more radical difference on the part of Socrates with 
the common class of philosophers of his time, which must have 
been the class of Sophists referred to; as, for instance, where 
he speaks of what he said Si way of chastising those who 
thought they knew all things,” and other like expressions. 
All that Mr. Grote has written on this subject is highly in- 
structive ; but we have space for only a single extract: 


“Tt has been common with recent German historians of philosophy to 
translate from Plato, and dress up a fiend, called ‘ Die Sophistik,’ (Sophis- 
tic,) whom they assert to have poisoned and demoralized, by corrupt teach- 
ing, the Athenian moral character, so that it became dege nerate at the end 
of the Peloponnesian war, compared with what it had been in the time of 
Miltiades and Aristides. 

‘* Now, in the first place, if the abstraction, ‘Die Sophistik,’ is to have 
any definite meaning, we ought to have proof that the persons called So- 
phists had some doctrines, principles, or method, both common to them all, 
and distinguishing them from others. But such a supposition is untrue ; 
there were no such common doctrines, or principles, or method, belonging 
to them; even the name by which they are known did not belong to them, 
any more than to Socrates and others; they had nothing in common, ex- 
cept their a as paid teachers, qualifying young men ‘to think, 
speak, and act,’ (these are the words of Isokrates, and better words it 
would not be easy to find,) with credit to themselves, as citizens. More- 
over, such community of profession did not at that’ time imply near so 
much analogy of character as it does now, when the path of teaching has 
been beaten into a broad and visible high’ road, with measured distances, 
and stated intervals. Protagoras and Gorgias found predecessors, indeed, 


but no binding precedents to copy ; so that each struck out, more or less, a 
road of his own.” 


On the whole, Mr. Grote has thrown much new light upon 
the character of the Sophists, and on Greek philosophy gene- 
rally, as far as it was developed within the period to w vhich 
his “histor -y thus far extends. We cannot, however, entirely 
agree with him in his estimate of the relative importance of the 
skeptical, or negative side of the Grecian philosophy. Doubt- 
less, 1t may have been of great service in cultivating sharpness 
of mind and dialectical skill, but it never has promoted, nor 
will it ever promote greatly, the establishment of truth. Ad- 
mirable as is the view which he gives of the character and 
philosophy of Socrates in general, we cannot but think that 
he prizes too highly his “ negative elenchus,” as he calls it, 
which to some extent in him, “and still more in his disciple, 
Plato, often gives to the dialogue—their common form of 
philosophical discussion—the appearance of an expert pugil- 
istic feat, aiming rather at victory than the truth. This try- 
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ing one’s skill, to see what he can do in undermining the 
truth, is like trying virtue by artificial tests, in order to see if 
it is proof against temptation; it is all uncalled for, and on 
the wrong side. The most conspicuous example of this kind 
of philosophizing in our country, is found in Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, with what fruit all know. We should not have 
felt called upon to make these remarks upon this point, had 
not Mr. Grote, on various questions, seemed to lean somewhat 
too strongly to the skeptical side, so as to appear to favor 
views destructive of the highest interests. 

There is one other general feature in the history of Mr. 
Grote, which we must not fail to commend before leaving the 
book—the extraordinary freshness and richness of the style. 
Aside from a natural affluence of language, and good taste in 
its use, we attribute this principally to two things—a fresh- 
ness and fullness of preparation for the work, and the habit of 
viewing ancient in the light of modern history. 

No one can write with any great interest on a subject, who 
has not examjned it thoroughly for himself. Second-hand 
knowledge is always vague, and no knowledge, of course, is 
vaguer still. Briskness and liveliness of style depend chiefly 
upon those clear, vivacious, and specific views, which are ob- 
tained only by a thorough personal knowledge of a subject. 
When Sir Walter Scott was about to write his Rokeby, he 
visited the scene to be described, in order to fill his mind with 
those little characteristic features and objects which were to 
sive life and animation to it. And so in history, especially in 
ancient history. Complex in nature, and pertaiming to an age 
remote from the present, and widely diverse in manners and 
spirit, nothing short of a most thorough and appreciating 
study of everything connected with the subject, will enable 
the writer to impart to his style those specialties, and charac- 
teristic touches, which are so essential to vivacity and power. 
One cannot help feeling, in reading Mr, Grote, that the greater 
vividness and richness of his history over those of his a 0 
cessors, is owing chiefly to a corresponding vividness of view 
and richness of material in his own mind. But this vividness 
of view has, at the same time, been rendered more intense 
in his own mind, and more appreciable to others, by being 
illuminated at so many points by the light of modern history, 
Ancient history has too often been treated as something iso- 
lated, and altogether peculiar in its nature. But the stream 
of modern history may be traced direetly back to its junction 
with the ancient, or rather, they are both but one stream, se- 
parated into two parts somewhat arbitrarily, and presenting in 
the two sections no material differences. We might expect, 
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then, that a large part of the phenomena in ancient and mo- 
dern history would bear a strong analogy to each other. 
Many of the arts and sciences—a large proportion of the laws 
and political institutions—much of the general tone of public 
sentiment, and not a few of the habits of domestic life, which 
are found in modern society—have come down to us from 
Greece and Rome. But, aside from the direct historical con- 
nection between ancient and modern history, they both have 
a common subject; they both have to do with man, under 
different circumstances, to be sure, but yet substantially the 
same. There must, then, have been nearly the same influ- 
ences at work in ancient as in modern society. ‘There must 
have been similar virtues and vices—similar appetences and 
antipathies—similar disparities of character and talent—simi- 
lar parties and plots—similar hopes and fears—similar motives 
of conduct; so that in all the great features, ancient history and 
modern history stand out in direct parallel. To seize upon this 
erand parallelism, and bring it prominently out, so that men, 
two or three thousand years ago, are seen to act upon prin- 
ciples and in a manner not differing widely from the princi- 
ples and modes of our own times, is a prime essential in im- 
parting life and interest to ancient history. It is to this that 
we ascribe much of the life and power of Mr. Grote’s history. 
But to whatever cause, or causes, it may be attributed, there 
can be no doubt that one of the chief excellencies of the book 
a style sometimes a little careless, but, 
on ‘the onal, soniedatine chaste and simple, fresh and clear 
as the morning light—rising and falling naturally with the 
subject—having all the fullness of Gibbon, without his turgid- 
ness, and all the brilliancy of Macaulay, ‘without his affecta- 
tion. 
But there is one matter connected with the style of Mr. 
psn of which we cannot speak so highly ; we refer to the 
at number of Greek words which he has transferred to his 
aru , and to the Greek spelling which he has adopted for 
Greek proper names. That a writer of such copiousness of 
detail should occasionally find no word in our language to ex- 
press some idea, or office, or institution, connected with so di- 
verse a state of society, is nothing surprising ; and if in this 
case the foreign word be transferred, it should not be com- 
plained of; but why such words as ekklesia, dikasteries, and nu- 
merous other words of the same nature, for which we have 
substantial equivalents in our own language, should be trans- 
ferred, we cannot conceive. In lke manner, we cannot see a 
sufficient justification for the adoption of the Greek spelling 
of Greek proper names. Our language, historically as well as 
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really, in its forms, is more connected with the Latin than the 
Greek. Consequently, a large number of the more prominent 
proper names have long been naturalized in English in the 
Latin form. Some of the more thoroughly naturalized of 
these, even Mr. Grote has not ventured to put back into the 
original Greek mould. Why, then, should not the others have 
been introduced in the same form? The Latin form is cer- 
tainly more in accordance with the analogies of our language ; 
and as this form, in the case of many names, is already tho- 
roughly established, and the ancient Greek is no longer spoken 
and operative in general literature, so as to present any prac- 
tical obstacle to making the necessary change in spelling, we 
see no good reason why the Latin form should not be adopted 
in all cases. There has been a good deal of vacillation in this 
matter among scholars for a long time; but Mr. Grote has car- 
ried out the principle thoroughly. We regret that he has done 
so. In the multifarious relations of our literature to that of 
the various modern languages, we necessarily employ many of 
their names in their diverse and outlandish forms, to the great 
disfigurement of our language. We could wish that we had 
been spared, in this case, so great an accession of names of fo- 
reign aspect. As regards the names of the Greek divinities, 
the case is different. The corresponding Roman names do not 
profess to be translations of them; but merely to designate 
deities of corresponding attributes. There is a sound reason, 
therefore, in this case, as we conceive, for returning to the 
Greek names. 

We have already lingered around this attractive work much 
longer than we intended to when we began, but must not 
bring our article to a close without saying a few words about 
the American edition. This is printed, as it should be, from 
the second London edition, on good paper, in a correct and at- 
tractive style, and sold for a little more than one-third the 
price of the English edition. In the slight perusal which we 
have been able to give to the volumes that have thus far ap- 
peared, we have missed nothing which is found in the English 
edition, except the maps. The text, and all the notes, we be- 
lieve, are reprinted entire, and with a very creditable degree 
of accuracy. We consider the publishers as deserving all 
commendation, for undertaking so Baer and expensive a work, 
of such vital importance to the scholar, and trust it will meet 
with a large and remunerating sale. . 
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Art. Il—EXAMINATION OF DOCTOR WOODS'S ARGU- 
MENT FOR INFANT BAPTISM FROM ECCLESIASTICAL 
HISTORY. 









BY H. J. RIPLEY, 


OF NEWTON THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION, MASS. 


In the Works of Dr. Woods,* Vol. III., the CX VIth Lec- 
ture, entitled INFANT BAPTISM PROVED FROM ECCLESIASTICAL 
History, contains the following remarkable paragraph: “The 
testimony of Ecclesiastical Histor y on this subject is just such 
as we should expect, on the supposition that infant baptism 
was, from the beginning, universally regarded as a Christian 
institution. The earliest Christian fathers had little or no 
occasion to enter on a particular discussion of the subject, or 
even to make any express mention of it. Accordingly we find 
in the writers, who next succeeded the Apostles, only ‘allusions 
to infant baptism. These allusions, however, are of such a 
nature, that they cannot well be accounted for, without sup- 
posing that Infant Baptism was the uniform practice. But the 
fathers, who wrote in the following ages, were more and more 
particular and explicit in their testimony.” 

This paragraph has the air of learned investigation. It seems 

marked with cautiousness, and appears like the well-measured 
tread of a considerate and trustw orthy guide. It seems, also, 
stamped with candor, such as well befits a subject acknowl- 
edged by able investigators to be at least somewhat obscure. 
It evidently expresses, moreover, the honest convictions of its 
author. Its direct, unfaltering and positive tone, give it an 
air of authority. 

This historical argument, claiming an unbroken chain of 
evidence, through the very men “who next succeeded the 
apostles,” and who, it may be added, according to universal 
belief, were acquainted with apostles and instructed by them, 
is designed to link infant baptism with the apostles them- 
selves. In point of fact, this historical argument has contri- 
buted more than the Scripture argument to the defence of 
infant baptisms and to not a few, though as to all other sub- 
jects they choose to stand on the sure basis of inspiration, 









































* The Works of Leonard Woods, D.D, lately Professor of Christian Theology 
in the Theological Seminary, Andover. In Five Volumes. Boston: 1850. 
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the historical view which has been presented of this subject has 
appeared utterly incompatible with the conclusion that the 
apostles knew nothing of infant baptism, and thus confirmation 
has been given to arguments called Scriptural, but too remote 
and doubful for satisfaction. 

The positions laid down in this paragraph I purpose now to 
examine. ‘T’o place my readers in a favorable state for accom- 
panying me in this examination, I must premise that the early 
Christian writers contemplated in this paragraph are divided 
into two classes: the first, comprising those who immediately 
succeeded the apostles, and who are denominated Apostolical 
Fathers, because they are reputed to have been acquainted 
with apostles, and to have been instructed by them. This class 
contains the following names: Barnabas, Clement (of Rome), 
Hermas, Ignatius, Polycarp. The space of time covered b 
the writings of the Apostolical Fathers is regarded by Hefele, in 
his valuable edition of their works,* as extending to about the 
year A. D. 150. Next to these, or in the second class, stand 
the writers who are commonly called the Christian Fathers, 
commencing with Justin Martyr. The writers belonging to 
this class, whom my purpose requires me to mention, are 
Justin Martyr, Irenzeus, Tertullian and Origen. Farther 
down than the last-named, it is wholly unnecessary, as the 
sequel will show, for me to proceed. 

This distinction, universally made, between the Apostolical 
Fathers and the succeeding Christian Fathers, is recognised by 
Dr. Woods in the paragraph before us; since he mentions 
“the writers who next succeeded the apostles” and ‘the fathers 
who wrote in the following ages.” Respecting the former of 
these two classes he says, ‘‘ We find in the writers, who next 
succeeded the apostles, only allusions to infant baptism. 
These allusions, however, are of such a nature as to afford 
satisfactory evidence that it was the uniform practice.” Now, 
the question which I propose to examine is simply and directly 
this: Do those specified writings contain allusions to infant 
baptism of such a nature as to prove that it was the uniform 
practice ? 

It isa question of fact, and requires me to search the writings 
which are ascribed to these men. For this purpose, I shall 
employ the very convenient edition of their works by Hefele, 
following, for convenience’ sake, the order in which he has ar- 
ranged them. 








* Patrum Apostolicorum Opera. Ed. Carolus Jos. Hefele. 
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APOSTOLICAL FATHERS. 


I. The first in order is the so-called Epistle of Barnabas. 
This contains a few notices of baptism. In the eleventh 
section, the author takes up the inquiry whether the water 
{7. e., baptism] and the cross had been carefully foreshown 
in the Old Testament. ‘Concerning the water,” he re- 
marks, “it was written respecting Israel how they would 
not receive the baptism which leads to remission of sins, 
but would make [something different] for themselves.” He 
proceeds to quote the first three verses of the first Psalm, and 
then adds, in applying the passage to his purpose, ‘ Perceive 
ye how at one and the same time he marked out [7. e., showed 
or described] the water and thecross? For this it is which he 
says—Blessed are they who, having trusted to the cross, have 
gone down into the water; because [they shall receive] the 
reward in its time.” Again, quoting a passage from the Old 
Testament, in which, according to the quotation, mention is 
made of a river with beautiful trees growing up out of it, of 
which whoever should eat would live forever, he proceeds— 
“This he says, That we descend into the water laden with sins 
and corruption, and ascend bearing fruit, having in the heart 
the fear [towards God], and in the Spirit the hope towards 
Jesus;” or, as Archbishop Wake translates, “having in our 
hearts the fear and hope which is in Jesus by the Spirit.” 

This epistle contains no other notices of baptism; and these 
evidently relate to instances of professed believers being bap- 
tized on their personal reception of the gospel. No allusion to 
infant baptism can be found in this epistle. 

II. The next in order are the two epistles of Clement. 
The first of these, to the Corinthians, contains no allusion to 
baptism, unless a conjectural reading, suggested by Dr. Mill, in 
the seventh section, be correct, and be rightly interpreted by him. 
If, however, his conjecture and explanation be correct, it was 
evidently, from the connection, the baptism of professed 
believers that was present to the author’s mind. The editor, 
whom I am now following, gives a different reading, and, in 
all probability, the true one; in which no allusion to baptism 
need be recognised. 

While this epistle contains‘no recognition of baptism, it is 
interesting to notice a remarkable passage in the twenty-first 
section, which gives instruction to the Corinthians respecting 
their children: ‘‘ Let your children receive Christian instruc- 
tion [ris & Xpwrd radeias,], let them learn of what avail with 
God is humility, what pure love can effect with God, how the 
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fear of him is good and great, and saves all those who lead a 
holy life with a pure mind.” In this connection, which would 
so naturally suggest the thought of infant baptism, if such 
were “the uniform practice,” not the slightest allusion to it 
occurs. No one, in reading this section, would once think of 
the children as having been baptized, or as at all externally 
related to the church, otherwise than is the case in any well 
ordered Christian family, the children of which are, of course, 
trained according to the Christian religion. The passage is 
remarkably similar to that in Eph. vi. 4—Train up your chil- 
dren in the nurture [rae] and admonition of the Lord. 
The second epistle of Clement, so called, is regarded, by 
competent judges, as more properly a fragment of a homily 
of a considerably later date. At whatever time it originated, 
and whoever was its author, it comes into notice here because 
it has held a place among the writings ascribed to the apostolic 
fathers. It contains allusions to baptism, all which relate to 
one point, namely, the unpardonable nature of sins committed 
after baptism. They are the following. In the sixth section— 
“How shall we, if we do not preserve our baptism pure and 
undefiled, enter into the palace of God?” In the seventh sec- 
tion—“ What think ye? What shall he suffer who corrupts 
the contest of incorruption? (i. e., who violates his Christian 
engagements, the image of a contest for a crown being em- 
loyed.) For, not having kept their seal (i. e. baptism), he 
(God) says, Their worm shall not die, and their fire shall not 
be quenched.” In the eighth section—“ Wherefore, he saith, 
Keep the flesh pure and the seal (baptism) undefiled, that ye 
may receive eternal life.” The connection throughout, in 
which these references to baptism occur, indicates a personal 
recognition, in baptism, of the duty and purpose to lead a 
righteous life, and by no means the baptism of infants. 
III. The Epistles of Ignatius. These are seven: namely, 
to the churches in Ephesus, Magnesia, Trallae, Rome, Phila- 


delphia, Smyrna, and to Polycarp. In these epistles we find , 


the following references to baptism. ‘To the Ephesians, section 
eighteenth, the writer says, respecting Jesus, “‘who was born 
and was baptized that by his suffering he might purify the 
water.” In the epistle to the church in Smyrna, section first, 
he speaks of Jesus as having been baptized that he might ful- 
fill all righteousness; and in section eighth, he says, “it is not 
lawful to baptize in the absence of the bishop.” In the epistle 
to Polycarp, section sixth, addressing Polycarp’s church, he 
says, ‘Please him for whom you are soldiers, from whom also 
ye receive your wages. Let no one of you be a deserter. Let 
your baptism remain as weapons, faith as a helmet, love as a 
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spear, patience as your panoply.” In these, which are all the 
instances furnished by these letters of reference to baptism, no 
allusion obviously is made to infant baptism. 

It is worth while to notice, that in the epistles to the church 
in Magnesia, sections eighth and tenth, and in that to the church 
in Philadelphia, section sixth, the writer introduces earnest 
warnings against the efforts with which some Judaizing teach- 
ers sought to corrupt the Christian faith. In such connections, 
as also in similar ones of the New ‘Testament, had infant bap- 
tism been a current Christian practice, the mention of it, as 
holding a place similar to that of the Jewish circumcision, 
would have been so natural, that the entire absence of the 
most remote allusion to it, casts deep suspicion on the histori- 
cal existence of the practice at that early date. 

To the epistles of Ignatius is pret: 5 an account of his 
martyrdom. ‘This contains no allusion to infant baptism. 

IV. The epistle of Polycarp to the Philippians. This con- 
tains no allusion to baptism at all. Nor does any occur in the 
epistle appended to this, giving an account of Polycarp’s 
martyrdom. | 

V. The Shepherd of Hermas, a work divided into ‘three 
books: the first consisting of four Visions; the second, of 
twelve Commandments; the third, of ten Similitudes. 

Several references to baptism occur in this work, without a 
solitary allusion to infant baptism. In Book L, Vision IIL, 
section IIL, as the church is likened to a tower, the question 
is proposed, ‘* Wherefore was the tower built on the waters ?” 
In reply it is said, ‘ Hear for what reason the tower was built 
on the waters. Because your life has been made safe, and will 
be made so by means of water;” a recognition, no doubt, of 
the commonly believed necessity of baptism to salvation and to 
union with the church. In accordance with this belief of the 
necessity of baptism to entrance into the kingdom of God, is 
the figment (minutely expanded in Book IIL, Similitude IX., 
section XVI.) that even the righteous men who had died dur- 
ing the Old Testament dispensation could not be admitted into 
the kingdom of God, unless the apostles and teachers who 
made known the Son of God had, after their decease, preached 
to them the gospel and baptized them in Hades. “ For,” says 
this sapient writer, ‘ before a man receives the name of the Son 
of God, he is appointed to death; but when he receives that 
seal, he is liberated from death and assigned to life. That seal 
is the water, into which men descend doomed (bound obligati) 
to death; but they ascend assigned to life.” 

Baptism is also in this work spoken of as the commencement 
of a holy life. In Book I, Vision III., section VIL, as ex- 
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planatory of an allegorical representation, the question is pro- 
posed and answered,. —‘ But the rest, that fell near the waters, 
and could not be rolled into the w aters, who are they? The 
are those who have heard the word, desiri ing to be baptized in 
the name of the Lord; but when the sacredness of the truth 
comes up to their memory, they draw back and walk again 
according to their wicked desires.’ 

Baptism is mentioned, also, in Book I., Commandment IV., 
section ILI, as procuring remission of sins. 


I have now completed the examination of the writings which 
have been ascribed to the Apostolical Fathers. The result is, 
that they contain absolutely no recognitions of, or allusions to, 
infant baptism ; but invariably in instances which are at all 
indicative of the recipients of baptism, such language is em- 
ployed as excludes the idea of its having been adininistered to 
infants. What the great Schleier macher, that learned and 
profound theological investig: ator, said of the New Testament 
in reference to infant baptism, namely, that those who wish to 
lind infant baptism in it must first put vt into that book,* is also 
true of the Apostolical Fathers ; it must first be put into their 
writings before it can be found there, ‘The darkness of Egypt 
was not more destitute of a cheering beam of light than is the 
historical period embraced by the Apostolical Fathers destitute 
of evidence that infant baptism then existed. 


SUCCEEDING CHRISTIAN FATHERS, 
l.—Justis Marryr. 


Dr. Woods proceeds: “ But the fathers, who wrote in the 
following ages, were more and more particular and explicit in 
their testimony.” Let us also examine this statement. The 
writers here introduced commence with Justin Martyr. 

Justin’s First Apology for the Christians, presented to the 
Roman government probably A.D. 138, contains a sentence in 
— mention is made of certain Christians, sixty and seventy 

sars old, who had been disciples, or had been made disciples 
[cuadnretdnoe from their early youth, or childhood [é«raidav]. This 
is the sentence on which dependenc e is placed as showing the 
existence of infant baptism in the time of Justin. Dr. W Foods 
says, “It is, I think, altogether probable and beyond any rea- 
sonable doubt, that Justin meant in this place to speak of those 








* Alle Spuren von Kindertaufe, die man in neuen Testament hat finden 
wollen, erst miissen hineingetragen werden. Der Christliche Glaube, von Dr. 
Friedrich Schleiermacher, Zweiter Band. s. 383. 
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who were made disciples, or introduced into the school of 
Christ by baptism, when they were infants.” 

Does éxraiéov here mean from infancy? And does epabnre60near 
involve the idea of baptism in the cases referred to? 
‘These questions, at least the first, must be affirmatively an- 
swered, in order that the passage may testify to the existence 
of infant baptism. An affirmative answer cannot be sustained. 
The truth is, the passage ought never to have been pressed 
into the service. ‘The candor of modern scholars forbids them 
to regard it as testimony for infant baptism. As I will not 
even appear to speak at random, I insert here the views which 
two learned German writers have published. The first is C. 
Semisch, author of a critical Monograph on the Life and Works 
of Justin, and withal a Lutheran clergyman. I quote from his 
second volume, pp. 334, 335. “Whenever Justin refers to 
baptism, adults Pe as the objects to whom the sacred rite 
is administered. Of an infant baptism he knows nothing. The 
traces of it, which some persons believe they have detected in 
his writings, are groundless fancies, artificially produced. In 
the words moANbe tives Kat woddal, EXnxovrotrar Kai ¢Boounxovrosrat, 6c éx rraidwv 
enadnredOnoar ro Xpiores &pOopor dtapévover (Ay 01. EL. 16. \— Many men and 
many women, sixty and seventy years old, who, from children, 
have been disciples of Christ, preserve their continence. No- 
thing more is said, than that many individuals of both sexes 
became dise ‘iples of Christ in early life. The idea of pabnresecba 
does not necessarily include that of being baptized ; it merely 
brings before our minds a catechumenate. And even admit- 
ting that the baptismal rite was included in padnretecbar, this by 
no means is decisive of a reference to infant baptism. "Ex zaidev 
contrasted with &nxovrotrae and ne gag may well denote the 
entrance on the period of youth.” In a note, Semisch also 
quotes from Starck, “as a parallel, Lucian’s language about 
the philosopher Demonax, ‘that he loved philosophy éx raideov.’ 
To this I might add the language of Basil, in his Exhortation 
to Baptism, as quoted by Matthies , “Thou yet delayest, though 
thou hast been instructed in the word [the gospel] e ym.” In 
a similar manner the apostle Paul writes to Timothy, 2‘Tim. 
i, 15. From a child—érs 6pégov;—thou hast known the Holy 
Scriptures. 

The other writer is C. Steph. Matthies, author of a prize 
essay, entitled Baptismatis Ezxpositio, a w« irk of oreat literary 
merit. On page 187, he thus says—“ In the first two centuries 
no memorials [monumenta] are found, by which it can be 
evidently established that infants then received baptism : it is 
rather probable that as far as to the end of the second century 
only those who had been instructed in the elements of Chris- 
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tian doctrine were admitted to baptism. But certain words of 
Justin Martyr, which are very often adduced in favor of the 
antiquity of infant baptism, seem to oppose this opinion. 
Justin says, that very many of each sex, sixty and seventy 
years old, who had been taught the doctrine of Christ from 
their childhood [a pueritia] remain continent. Though the 
formula pabnrevesda rox undeniably signifies to be a disciple of such 
a one, yet this signification by no means contains the idea that 
that disciple has been already baptized; for one can be called 
a disciple, who, though he has not yet received baptism, is 
eagerly learning the doctrine of Christ, and is therefore 
taught the gospel. It is this which Justin seems to have had 
in mind. For he himself, in another place, giving an account 
of baptism, relates that only those who believe the things they 
are taught, so as to be persuaded that they can live in a Chris- 
tian manner, are brought to baptism. It is thus evident, that 
in Justin’s opinion baptism is to be given after believing in 
Christ. Nothing else, therefore, is contained in that saying of 
Justin’s, than that many, instructed in the gospel from an early 
age [ab ineunte eetate] remain continent.” 

I might now pass to the next writer introduced by Dr. 
Woods. Butas the historical question of baptism has no little 
interest, I wish here to extract from Justin Martyr the passage 
alluded to by Matthies. It so directly bears on the subject 
that it materially contributes to a proper understanding of the 
sentence which we have been considering, and which has been 
made a basis for so disproportionate a structure. It is the 
LXIst chapter, or section, of the same Apology, in which 
Justin commences his account of Christian practices and wor- 
ship. Igive the chapter entire, without stopping to notice any 
doctrinal misconceptions of its author. ‘ In what manner we 
devote ourselves to God, having been made new by Christ, we 
willexplain, lest by omitting this we should seem to give a dig- 
honest account. As many as are persuaded and believe that 
those things are true which are taught and said by us, and 
engage to live accordingly, are instructed to pray and ask, with 
fasting, from God, the forgiveness of the sins they had before 
committed, we also praying and fasting with them. Then they 
are led by us [to a place] where is water, and receive the new 
birth, [are born again] after the same manner of new birth in 
which we ourselves have been bornagain. For, in thename of 
the Father of all and Lord God, and of our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
and of the Holy Spirit, they then receive the bath [have the 
bathing done to themselves]. For Christ said, Except ye be 
born again, ye cannot enter into the kingdom of Heaven. But 
that it is impossible for those who have been once born to enter 
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into their mothers’ wombs, is evident to all. And by Isaiah 
the prophet, as we have before written, it is said in what man- 
ner those who have sinned and repent shall escape from their 
sins. It is thus spoken—Wash ye, become clean, take away 
iniquity from your souls, &c. [Is. 1. 16-20]. Andin reference 
to this matter we have learned from the apostles this account. 

Since, being ignorant of our first birth, we were born by a ne- 
cessity from the connubial intercourse* of our parents, and 
were in corrupt customs and evil education, in order that we 

may not remain children of necessity and. ignorance, but of 
choice and knowledge, and may obtain in the water remission 
of the sins we have formerly committed, the name of the Father 
of all and Lord God is called over the person who desires to 
be born again and who repents of his sins, he that leads to the 
laver the person to be bathed pronouncing over him this name 
only. For no one is able to mention a name for the ineffable 
God: should any one dare to say there is [a name], he would 
be guilty of utter madness. Moreover, this bath is called ¢Jlu- 
mination, as those who learn these things are illuminated in 
their understanding, And the enlightened person is bathed in 
the name of Jesus Christ who was crucified in the time of Pontius 
Pilate, and in the name of the Holy Spirit, who, through the 
prophets, before proclaimed all the things pertaining to Jesus.” 

On a portion of this extract I am happy i in the opportunity 
of presenting the views of Semisch in his work already men- 
tioned, vol. i1., p. 805. “This passage distinguishes, undeni- 
ably, a twofold birth—a birth after the flesh, which results 
from the union of a child’s parents—and a birth after the 
Spirit, of which baptism is the instrument. The first birth, in 
reference to the child born, is a matter of pure necessity ; we 
are born physically, without our knowledge or co-operation : 
the other birth, on the contrary, depends on our individual, 
self: “conscious freedom ; ; we shall be born of the Spirit only if 
we wish it.” Of this spiritual, intelligent, voluntary birth, 
baptism, according to Justin’s representation, is the instru- 
ment. Is this consistent with the idea of baptism administered 
to unconscious infants ? 

In the other parts of this extract, it is interesting to observe 
the successive steps presented by Justin. First in order As, 
being made new by Christ; next, cordially believing the in- 
structions of the Christian teachers, and avowing the purpose 
to live accordingly ; next, directions to prayer, and fasting for 
the remission of sins ; and then baptism, this last being re- 





Euphemism, borrowed from Semisch. 
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garded as the means of the new birth, that is, evidently, of the 
persons’ becoming members of the Christian family; the re- 
generation, strictly speaking, or spiritual conception, implied 
in the earlier part of the process, reaching its ultimate point, or 
becoming consummated, in being born into the family, so as 
to be recognized as children of God and brethren of Christians. 
In subsequent chapters, LX V.-LX VIL. Justin continues his 
account, and describes the reception of the newly baptized 
person among the brethren, the administering of the Lord’s 
Supper, and the accompanying worship. But through all 
these chapters, professedly devoted to an account of the Chris- 
tian observances, not the slightest hint oceurs respecting any 
persons’ being baptized, but such as had received the i 
and professed the purpose of living agreeably to it. Could 
this been the case, if infant baptism had been the uniform 
practice? Should it be said that Justin’s design did not re- 
quire him to mention infant baptism, it must be considered 
that he professed to give such an account, that the emperor 
and senate, and people of Rome, might not be ignorant of any 
of the Christians’ proceedings; and infant baptism, if it had 
been the uniform practice from the time of the apostles, must 
have been so frequent an observance by the year 1388, that it 
could not have been forgotten, or been yor over, by an in- 
telligent Christian apologist, who wished that nothing might 
be concealed either from the rulers or from the people. It must 
also have been so frequent an observance, that the voluntary 
entrance ofa person into the Christian company, and active par- 
ticipation of the Lord’s Supper and of worship, could not have 
been described as taking place in so direct connection with 
baptism. In case of infant baptism, a long interval must have 
intervened between the two transactions. In addition, it is 
well known that among the grounds of the hostile feeling 
which the populace at that period so extensively and bitterly 
cherished againt the Christians, was the absurd accusation, 
that, in their assemblies, they were in the habit, among other 
enormities, of feasting on the bodies of infants. Any solemn, 
special ceremony in reference to their children, required by 
their religion, we may venture to say, could not have been 
omitted in a description of Christian worship and observances, 
while this foul charge of Thyestean banquets was so perpetu- 
ally reiterated. 
Looking now at the writings of Justin simply as historical 
monuments, that is, as memorials of opinions and practices 
revalent in his day among the Christians, I am unable to see 
hae a conclusion, different from that which Semisch has so 
candidly expressed, can be sustained: namely, “of an infant 
baptism Justin knows nothing.” 
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Il.—Iren 2s. 


Trenzeus comes next in order, born, according to the best 
authorities, not, as the Lecture states, “near the close of the 
first century, "but about the year 140;* some say between 
120 and 140, His copious writings contain the following sen- 
tence, which I here convey with more fullness than appears 
in the Lecture e, and precisely according to the Latin—“ He 
[Christ] came to save all by himself; all, I say, who by him 
are born again unto God [renascuntur i in Deum], infants and 
little ones, and children, and youths, and elder persons.” 

On this passage, Dr. Woods thus writes: “ Wallt and 
Schroeckh, and other writers of the first ability, consider the 
word renasct [born again), in the writings of Trenwus and Jus- 
tin, as signifying baptism. . . . The passage above cited 
is with good reason supposed to contain proof set 
infant ba aptism was the prevailing practice.” 

The question connected with this passage is one of literary 
ponte namely, Does the expression born again unto God, 

g Wall and Schroeckh and other writers of the first ability” 
vases here “signify baptism?” Declining to take, on this 
question, the position of a disputant, or of a “judge, I prefer to 
let my readers know the exact state of the case as to the judg- 
ment of eminent scholars. Opinions are divided in regard to 
this expression. ‘‘ Writers of the first ability” also feel con- 
strained, against the influences of their religious training and ec- 
clesiastical relations s, after laborious examination of the works 
of Irenzeus, and comparison of this passage with his current of 
thought and his system respecting the recovery of men by Jesus 
Christ, to conclude that it does not recognize infant baptism. 
It will be most satisfactory to have a few specimens, showing 








. 


* Mohler’s Patrologie, I., p. 330. Béhringer’s Die Kirche Christi, I., p. 
206. 

+ Wall’s History of Infant Baptism has long been the storehouse of histori- 
cal arguments for English and American advocates of infant baptism ; and has 
probably been found a convenient substitute for an independent study of the 
extant works of the Fathers. The following note, which I translate from the 
work of Matthies, (p. 189,) already referred to, may therefore possess some in- 
terest. ‘ Both Wall and Bingham, in opposition to the testimonies of history, 
[invitis historiw testimoniis,] trace back the custom of baptizing infants 
to the apostolic age, being of the opinion that even Clement of Rome—since he 
thinks that no one, though only even a day old, is pure from stain—and Hermas, 
because he holds baptism necessary to a person’s salvation, indicate that in- 
fants were baptized. Yet you can prove, with not less force, that even the 
sacred Scripture regards infant baptism as necessary, and prescribes it, though 
in not even a word does it say that an infant was baptized.” 
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the diverse views which have been given, and the tendency of 
opinions. | 

Neander, in his History of the Christian Religion and 
Church, vol. L, p. 811 (Torrey’s translation), speaks thus: 
‘Baptism was administered at first only to adults, as men were 
accustomed to conceive baptism and faith as strictly connected. 
We have all reason for not deriving infant baptism from apos- 
tolic institution; and the recognition of it which followed some- 
what later as an apostolical tradition, serves to confirm this 
hypothesis.* Jrenzeus is the first church teacher in whom we 
find any allusion to infant baptism; and in his mode of ex- 
pressing himself on the subject, he leads us at the same time to 
recognize its connection with the essence of the Christian con- 
sciousness; he testifies of the profound Christian idea, out of 
which infant baptism arose, and which procured for it at length 
universal recognition. Jrenzeus is wishing to show that Christ 
did not interrupt the progressive development of that human 
nature which was to be sanctified by him, but sanctified it in 
accordance with its natural course of development, and in all 
its several stages. ‘“ He came to redeem all by himself; all 
who, through him, are regenerated to God; infants, little chil- 
dren, boys, young men and old. Hence he passed through 
every age, and for the infants he became an infant, sanctifying 
the infants; among the little children he became a little child, 
sanctifying those who belong to this age, and at the same time 
presenting to them an example of piety, of well-doing and of 
obedience ; among the young men he became a young man, 
that he might set them an example and sanctify them to the 
Lord.” IJtis here especially important to observe, that infants, 
(infantes) are expressly distinguished from children (parvulis) 
whom Christ could also benefit by his example ; and that they 
are represented as capable of receiving from Christ, who had 
appeared in their age, nothing more than an objective sanctifi- 
cation. This sanctification becomes theirs, in so far as they 
are regenerated by Christ to God. Regeneration and baptism 
are in Irenzeus intimately connected; and it is difficult to con- 
ceive how the term regeneration can be employed in reference 





*\t is worthy of notice, that while some writers reiterate with positiveness 
the traditionary assumption of the original existence of infant baptism, as a 
Christian rite, such scholars as Neander, Schleiermacher, Semisch, Matthies, &c., 
speak with the utmost freeness of the introduction of infant baptism at a date 
subsequent to that of the apostles. They speak according to the true light of 
hietory; such is their learning, and such their literary candor, that it costs them 
no more effort than it would to speak of any well-known fact, of which they 
had become personally assured. 
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to this age, to denote any thing else than baptism. Infant 
baptism, then, appears here as the medium through which the 
principle of sanctification, imparted by Christ fo human na- 
ture from its earliest development, became appropriated to 
children.” 

Matthies (Expositio Baptismatis, p. 189), says, “The matter 
turns on this—whether to be born again signifies baptism. It 
can by no means be doubted that Irenseus is accustomed to 
call baptism a new birth unto God. Still, this writer does not 
teach that in his age infants were always ‘ba otized; rather, this 
only is contained in that passage, namely, that infants, as well 
as little ones and lads (parvuli et pueri) may be saved, since they 
may be born again by Christ, that is, in baptism. Though, there- 
fore, Irenzeus thinks that infants are partakers of “the new 
birth, and consequently of baptism, (since baptism effects the 
new birth,) it is yet left in doubt whether infants were always 
baptized or not. From the remark of Irenzeus, it can proba- 
bly be inferred that towards the end of the second century— 
about the year 180—infants were sometimes baptized.” 

On the other side of this question appears Baumgarten- 
Crusius, one of the most distinguished names in German theo- 
logical literature, who says, 1n his Doganengenctachte, p. 1209, 
“The celebrated passage in Irenzeus (ii. 22, 4) is not to be 
used in favor of infant baptism. For the expression renasct per 
eum (Christum) in Dewm, evidently signifies here the participa- 
tion of all in his divine and holy nature, in which he has 
come into the place of all. Compare 3, 18, per omnem venit 
eetatem, Xe. 

Hs wenbach, in his History of Doctrines, translated by C. 
W. Buch, vol. I. p. 193, expresses the follow ing opinion: “The 
passages from Scripture which are thought to intimate that in- 
fant baptism had come into use in the primitive church, are 
doubtful and prove nothing, viz., Mark, x. 14; Matthew, xvii. 
4,6; Acts, 1. 38, 39, 41; “Acts, x. 48; 1 Cor., i. 16; Gol., 
11, 12. Nor does the earliest passage occurring in the w awd 
of the Fathers, Irenzeus, adv. heer. 11. 22, 4, afford any decisive 
= It only expresses the beautiful idea that Jesus was 

edeemer i every stage of life, and for every stage of life; 


but it does not say that he redeemed children” by the water of 
baptism, unless the term renasc? be interpreted by the most ar- 
bitrary petitio pr incipil to refer to a. 


In a similar strain we have, as is fully stated in the Christian 
Review, vol. IIT. p. 213, the conclusions of Winer, Starck, Ross- 
ler, Miinscher, Von Céln, all declining to borrow any support 
for infant baptism from this passage, 

I have thus far avoided all mention of the result to which 
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my learned friend, Rev. Irah Chase, D. D., was led by a labo- 
rious examination of the works of Irenzeus, because I wished 
to derive testimony from learned men whose religious predi- 
lections would rather incline them to discover in the passage 
an argument for infant baptism. Dr. Chase has rendered va- 
luable service to theological literature, by his endeavors to 
ascertain the real meaning of the passage under consideration. 
In pursuance of his purpose he read and re-read every page 
of all the extant works of Irenzeus, as well as of that contain- 
ing this passage, and formed an independent opinion of its 
meaning. ‘This opinion he afterwards discovered, from time 
to time, to accord with results to which learned German inves- 
tigators had been led. From his satisfactory article on this 
passage, published in the Bibliotheca Sacra and Theological 

eview, published at Andover, vol. VL, pp. 646, 656, I extract 
the following statement: ‘“ According to Irenzus, Christ, in 
becoming incarnate, and thus assuming his mediatorial work, 
brought the human family into a new relation, under himself, 
and placed them in a condition in which they can be saved. 
In this sense, he is the Saviour of all. He restored them, or 
summed them up anew, in himself. He became, so to speak, 
a second Adam, the regenerator of mankind. Through him 
they are regenerated unto God; per eum renascuntur in Deum. 

“The thought occurs frequently, and it is variously modi- 
fied by the various connections in which it is introduced. 

“Tn the passage which has often been brought forward as 
recognizing the baptism of infants, Irenzeus is maintaining that 
Christ appeared as he really was, and passed through the va- 
rious stages of human life, sanctifying, it is added, sanctifying 
every age by the likeness that it had to himself; for he came to 
save all by himself; all, I say, since by him they are regenerated 
unto God—infants and little ones, and children, and youths, and 
elder persons. Therefore he came through the several ages, 
and for infants was made an infant, sanctifying infants ; among 
little ones, a little one, sanctifying those of that age; and, at 
the same time, being to them an example of piety, uprightness 
and obedience; among the youth, a youth, becoming an ex- 
ample to the youths, and sanctifying them to the, Lord; thus 
also an elderly person, among elderly persons, that he might 
be a perfect master among all, not only in respect to the pre- 
sentation of truth, but also in respect to age, sanctifying at the 
same time also the elderly persons, and becoming to them an ex- 
ample. Then, too, he passed through even unto death, that he 
might be the first born from the dead, himself holding the pri- 
macy in all things, the prince of life, superior to all, and pre- 
ceding all. BIL, ¢. 22, § 4. 
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“What Irenzeus thought of baptism must be gathered from 
the passages in which he is speaking of the subject. But that 
he is speaking of it in this passage, there is no sufficient evi- 
dence. For a mere resemblance in one or two words to cer- 
tain terms sometimes used in connection with baptism, falls very 
far short of proving the point assumed. The context is against 
it, for the context directs our attention to Christ, and ‘w hat he 
himself personally came to do for the human family. It is by 
Him, and not by baptism, that they are here said to be re- 
newed, born anew, or regenefated. And parallel passages are 
against it, for they abundantly confirm the sense w hich I have 
given, as being the true sense of the passage before us.’ 


If.—Terrutiay. 


Dr. Woods next produces Tertullian as testifying to the ex- 
istence of infant baptism in his day, that is, near ‘the end of 
the second century, or in round numbers, A. D. 200. Here 
he has an unexceptionable witness. No one can doubt—see Ter- 
tullian’s treatise De Baptismo, § 18—that the practice then 
existed. At Tertullian’s period, we emerge, so far as histori- 
cal evidence of infant baptism is concerned, from darkness into 
light. But when Dr. Woods says, p. 398, that the language 
of Tertullian proves infant baptism to have been the general 
sn he transcends his authority. Tertullian’s testimony 

a clear proof that the practice existed in North Africa, but 
ah that it existed in Asia Minor; nor is it a clear proof that 
it was universal even in North Africa. He dissuaded from 
the practice. And the fact that so learned and so frank a 
man as Tertullian, atan age so near to the apostolic, objected 
against it, induces a strong suspicion that he knew it was not 
an original practice of Christianity. But precisely how to 
argue about the fact that the first unquestionable witness of 
infant baptism is also an opposer of it, is so much a matter of 
mere probability, and one respecting which a man’s private 
views and prepossessions will so much influence him, that I 
prefer not thus to beat the air. I rather invite attention to a 
remark ar two of Neander’s, whose investigations and ability 
to estimate historical circumstances entitle his opinion on such 

a subject to great weight. 

In his History of the Christian Religion and Church, vol. i., 
p. 812, he says, “ Immediately after Ireneus, in the last years 
of the second century, Tertullian appears as a ‘zealous opponent 
of infant baptism: a proof that the practice had not as yet 
come to be regarded as an apostolical institution ; for otherwise 
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he would hardly have ventured to express himself so strongly 
against it.” So in his work entitled the Spirit of Tertullian, 
p. 207, he says, ‘ For these reasons Tertullian declared against 
infant baptism, which at that time was certainly not a generally 
prevailing practice ; was not yet regarded as an apostolical insti- 
tution. On the contrary, as the assertions of Tertullian render 
in the highest degree probable, it had just begun to spread, and 
was therefore regarded by many as an innovation. 

So likewise Matthies says, p. 191, “ Tertullian, who, as 
every body knows, labored with the utmost zeal to preserve 
every church institute, as being of apostolic origin, yet vehe- 
mently opposes the practice of baptizing infants; whence, it is 
evident, that infant baptism had come into use, certainly in 
the Carthaginian Church, and that it was regarded as an insti- 
tute which did not proceed from Christ nor the apostles.” 
Again, p. 193: ‘Since Tertullian was a very strenuous advo- 
cate of ecclesiastical tradition and most unfriendly to changes, 
with the exception of Montanism, it is obvious that the custom 
of infant baptism was not yet, at that time, prevalent in all 
the churches.” 

In coincidence with these views are the remarks of Krabbe, 
in his essay on the Apostolical Constitutions, appended to Dr. 
Chase’s edition of the Constitutions, p. 420—‘‘ Exactly at the 
time of the origin of our Constitutions, it was when infant 
baptism and the baptism of persons grown up existed together. 
Till the fifth century this continues, and the baptism of the 
grown-up is the more prevalent; but then pedo-baptism pre- 
dominates, and completely displaces the baptism of adults. 
It is well known how very zealously Tertullian opposed infant 
baptism ; and although the council at Carthage, A. D. 253, with 
Cyprian at their head, declared themselves in its favor, yet 
only in the African Church from that time it came gradually 
to prevail. In the Oriental Church, on the contrary, the ear- 
lier usage remaiued till the fifth century.” 


IV .—OriIGEn. 


The testimony of Origen, who was born A. D. 185, and died 
A.D. 258, is next presented. This, too, as proving simply 
the historical fact in his day, is wholly unexceptionable. No 
one can doubt that infant baptism existed in Origen’s time. The 
three passages, either of which sufficiently proves this, are the 
following: ‘“Itmay be asked why, since baptism is given to 
the church for the remission of sins, baptism is given, accord- 
ing to the observance of the church, even to infants; for the 
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grace of baptism would seem superfluous if there were nothing 
in infants requiring remission and indulgence.” In Leviticum, 
Hom. VIII. 

‘‘ Infants are baptized for the remission ofsins. . . . And 
because, through the sacrament of baptism, native corruption 
is removed, therefore infants also are baptized.” In Lucam, 
Hom. XIV. 

“For this [that is, for removing native corruption] the 
church has received a tradition from the Apostles to give 
baptism even to infants.” Comm. in Ep. ad Rom., Lib. V., 
cap. 9. 

Origen’s testimony is thought to be of special value, because 
he says that the church received a tradition [not ‘an order,” 
as the Lecture represents] from the apostles to the effect that 
infants should be baptized. Now, hicliteber weighty at first 
sight this remark of Origen’s may appear, claiming for infant 
baptism an apostolic tradition, it is divested of all its force by 
Neander’s observation respecting it, in his History of the Chris- 
tian Religion, vol. i., p. 314. “ Origen, in whose system infant 
baptism could readily find its place, declares it to be an apos- 
tolical tradition ; an expression, by the way, which cannot be 
regarded as of much weight in this age, when the inclination 
was so strong to trace every institution which was considered 
of special importance to the apostles ;* and when so many 
walls of separation, hindering the freedom of prospect, had al- 
ready been set up between this and the apostolic age.” Mat- 
thies, Exp. Bapt., p. 194, makes a similar remark on this de- 
claration of Origen. It would, indeed, be singular, if there had 
been a tradition which could be clearly traced to the apostles, 





* As an illustration of this, though at a later period, Cyprian, about the 
year 250, speaking of the custom, when a bishop was to be set over a people, 
of the bishops in the province assembling at the place in order to fillthe vacancy 
in the presence of the people, represents the observance as derived from apos- 
tolical tradition. See Neander’s History, vol. i., pp. 199, 200. But who be- 
lieves that an Apostle ever authorized such an arrangement! It should not be 
forgotten, that, previously to the time of Origen, the idea of apostolic tradition 
was fondly cherished by the bishops of the Church of Rome, especially as 
securing « sanction for views and practices prevailing at Rome. See Neander, 
vol. i., p. 214. Even so early a writer as Ireneus ingenuously acknowledges 
‘‘ that tradition often originates in, andis propagated by, simplicity and igno- 
rance.”’ See Neander, vol. i., p. 215. In view of these tendencies, and of the 
uncritical character of the early centuries, it is not easy to maintain one’s 
gravity at reading the following remark of Wall in his History of Infant Bap- 
tism, quoted by Dr. Woods : “Since Origen was born, A. D. 185, that is, eighty- 
five years after the apostles, his grandfather, or at least his great-grand- 
father must have lived in the apostles’ time. And as he could not be ignorant 
whether he was himself baptized in infancy, so he had no further than his own 
family to go to for inquiry, how it was practised in the times of the apostles.” 
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or which was extensively, from the very first, believed to be 
thus traceable, that Tertullian should nct have known it, a 
man so learned, so frank, and so fearless in saying what he 
thought, and what he knew. And would there have been an 
entire silence respecting such a tradition in every Christian 
writer from Clement of Rome down to Origen? That such an 
opinion had gained currency in Origen’s day is easily conceiv- 
able ; and that it was the growth of disputes respecting baptism 
is also very credible, for, as Neander observes, vol. i., p. 314, 
note: “In Origen’s time, too, difficulties were still frequently 
urged against infant baptism, similar to those thrown out by 
Tertullian.” 

Beyond this point of time, the examination need not be ex- 
tended. No one who is at all acquainted with ancient Chris- 
tian writers, or with credible history, from the time of Tertul- 
lian, can reasonably doubt the existence of infant baptism, at 
least as occasionally practised in that writer’s time. Dr. Woods 
proceeds to mention Cyprian, Optatus, Gregory Nazianzen, 
Chrysostom, Augustin, thus bringing the evidence down to 
the fifth century. All these are unexceptionable witnesses to 
the fact, and so are other contemporaneous writers. Histori- 
cal light in reference to the subject begins to shine from Ter- 
tullian’s pages; all the writers preceding his time, even that 
important writer, Clement of Alexandria, having nothing to 
impart on the subject: for certainly the passage in Irenzeus is 
of such a nature that a similar passage on any subject of phi- 
losophy, or of civil history, would not for a moment be re- 
ouded as sufficiently clear to occupy a prominent position, if 
a position at all, among testimonies. From the time of Ter- 
tullian, in the natural order of events, the stream of historical 
evidence widens, so that, should we take a retrograde course, 
pzedo-baptism can be historically traced from the present day 
to the time of Tertullian. But there the chain ends; from 
that point, say A. D. 200, to the times of the apostles, all the 
intelligible testimonies and allusions recognize only the bap- 
tism of persons who avowed in baptism a personal reception 
of the Christian religion. Should we take the natural course 
of history, making the Gospels our first documents, and pro- 
ceeding in the order of time, we obtain the following result. 
The inspired records contain no trace of infant baptism; the 
succeeding Christian writers, down to the time of Tertullian, 
are barren of any trace or intimation of infant baptism ; from 
the time of Tertullian, onward in the course of history, the 
notices of infant baptism increase. In other words, the further 
down we come from the time of the apostles, the more nume- 
rous are the historical traces of infant baptism; while, going 
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back from the present time towards that of the apostles, the 
nearer we approach their time, the less numerous are such 
traces, until at last they absolutely disappear from the page of 
history, and only traces of a wholly different character meet 
our notice. 

I rise from this examination with increased and satisfied 
confidence, that the voice of God in history, properly heard 
and reported, is not at variance with his voice in revelation. 
My convictions become also deepened by the lessons of eccle- 
siastical history, that the ordinances of religion need to be ob- 
served in close conformity to the will of their author. If their 
original purpose be misapprehended, they become means and 
occasions of the grossest superstition ; if that purpose be cor- 
rectly understood, and the ordinances observed in their original 
simplicity, with strict conformity to their founder’s will, ‘they 
have a singular efficacy in preserving or restoring purity of 
principle and practice. At the same time, he who is deeply 
imbued with the spirit of Christianity, while he acknowledges 
his Lord’s authority in the ordinances, does not feel bound, 
like a slave, to any outward form as having in itself some 
peculiar holiness, or power to communicate or increase holi- 
ness, Ritual observances ordained by heaven, he yet sub- 
ordinates, and makes tributary to that true holiness of heart 
which is the ultimate object of all God’s discipline and culture. 
From the outward he directs his thoughts and desires, like an 
affectionate child, to that Spirit whose inworking alone can 
fit him for his humble station inthe kingdom of God on earth, 


and here mould him for his destined activ ity and glory in the 
kingdom of God on high. 





Arr. IL—BENEFICENCE THE NOBLEST AIM. 


THE question, in what way the highest dignity and happi- 
ness may be attained, was often pondered by the philosophers 
of antiquity. Some ‘ascribed this result to wealth and its en- 
joyments; some to a voluntary poverty; some to military 
renown; some to wisdom; some to abstraction from the 
world, a calm superiority to its vicissitudes, and a stoical in- 
difference to its disorders and miseries. Uninstructed by 
Divine Revelation, they adopted the most contradictory theo- 
ries, and entered upon paths diverging widely from each other, 
but all failing alike to reach the true ‘point, 
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It is interesting to contrast these speculations of heathen 
thinkers with the views of the Hebrew sage, whose mind, 
gifted with a sagacity not less profound than their own, was 
illumined by light from Heaven. No man ever lived who 
was better qualitied to solve the question before us. In addi- 
tion to Divine teaching, he was furnished with the most exten- 
sive and varied experience. Nota path of human pursuit had 
he left untrodden, not an object of human desire unattained. 
He had proved to the utmost whatever of this world can allure 
the passions, awaken hope, or call forth endeavor. The whole 
circle of material and sensible things had laid at his feet its 
richest and most ample contributions. With a mighty and 
victorious step, he had climbed the dazzling heights of ambition, 
and looked down from their loftiest pinnacle on wide and 
aw bane realms, rejoicing under his sway, and glorying in 

is renown. He had drunk long and deeply at the stream of 
pleasure; giving himself up to every delight which sense can 
crave, or art supply; while the wealth of all climes—the 
gathered spoils of earth and sea—ministered to his luxury and 
his magnificence. He had been the votary of knowledge—of 
knowledge, sought for itself alone—as an end, not as a means. 
Concentrating all his powers on its acquisition, he had explor- 
ed the mysteries.of nature, developed the principles of morals, 
traced out the laws of the universe, and traversed every field 
of intellectual research—auntil, by the depth and compass of 
his attainments, he had won for himself the appellation of “the 
wisest of men.” But after these various experiments into the 
character and issue of all sublunary pursuits, what was the 
conclusion at which he arrived? “I know that there is no 
good in them, but for a man to do good in his life;”* a conclu- 
sion with which all Scripture and all history accord. 

It is the object of the present article to sustain and illustrate 
the position, that BENEFICENCE IS THE TRUE AND NOBLEST 
END OF LIFE. 

I. Beneficence employs the human faculties in conformity 
with the design of their bestowment. Intellect is a celestial 
gift. No one creates it for himself. However it may be de- 
veloped and strengthened by subsequent culture, its origin is 
divine. It is a ray of light from the infinite Fountain of Light 
—a spark of heavenly fire, kindled by the Supreme Intelli- 
gence. Upon all, to whom this sacred trust has been commit- 
ted, there rests an imperative obligation to employ it in accord- 
ance with the will of the Giver, and for the highest good of 











* 1 Eccle. iii. 12. 
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mankind. It is a gem of inestimable price, conferred on its 
possessor, not that 1t should be used as jewels are said to have 
been used by necromancers of old—in unholy incantations— 
in conjuring up foul spirits from the abyss, and sending them 
forth on their missions of evil through the world—but that, 
dedicated to humanity, it might serve to evolve truth, to vin- 
dicate the right, to succor the oppressed, to restore the lost, 
and to flash the beams of hope and joy on the pathway of the 
benighted. ‘This is its grand, its blessed vocation. Amid all 
its displays of beauty and power—in the very centre of its 
most brilliant corruscations—should blaze out the inscription, 
“SACRED TO GoD AND MAN.” He who devotes his mental 
energies to objects other than these; who expends them in 
ways that conduce not to the honor of his Maker and the be- 
nefit of his race; and still more, he who wields them in behalf 
of profligacy and crime—profanes the hallowed boon with 
which Heaven has are him, and squanders its priceless 
treasures in the service of impiety and pollution. 

What a melancholy waste of mind does the history of many 
of the mightiest sons of genius and talent exhibit! When we 
contemplate the career of Hume, Gibbon, Voltaire, Byron, 
with all the numberless examples of gifted wickedness which 
range under the same class; when we reflect upon the splendid 
powers with which they were endowed—powers that made’ 
them pre-eminent in their several spheres, and enabled them 
to traverse, with giant step, the whole domain of thought ; 
and then consider that all these vast resources were prostituted 
to the support of a pernicious infidelity, or a reckless libertin- 
ism—how intense is the sorrow which comes over us! We 
might, without a sigh, behold all the diamonds of India’s 
streams, or the gold of a thousand mines, cast into the ocean’s 
unrestoring depths; but the loss of intellectual wealth, what 
heart must not bewail! How fearfully have these master spi- 
rits perverted the noble endowments entrusted to their keep- 
ing! They have used the intellect of angels to do the work 
of fiends. High-priests of licentiousness, they have taken their 
heaven-born gifts, and laid them, all polluted and bedraggled 
on the altars of a ribald Atheism. hat have they achieved 
for humanity ? What anguish have they assuaged, what out- 
cast reclaimed, what depravity withstood, what virtue encou- 
raged and fostered? Their trophies are imbruted minds and 
poisoned hearts; their triumphs, the spread of rapine, murder 
and suicide; their laurels, the deadly nightshade. Who re- 
veres their memory? Who lingers, with solemn tread and 
holy thoughts, around the spot where their ashes sleep, bedew- 
ing it with tears of grateful veneration? How deep is the 
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degradation into which they have plunged themselves! They 
hold, in the annals of time, the place occupied by Satan in the 
scroll of eternity—that of “archangels ruined.” In their pro- 
gress through the intellectual heavens, they shone indeed with 
a fierce and wondrous light; but it was Ae the terrible splen- 
dor of the comet, awakening fear, and presaging desolation. 

Far different is it with those who, obedient to the command 
of God, and the claims of their high stewardship, have offered 
their all of mind and heart at the shrine of human welfare. In 
their characters and lives we perceive an unblenching adhe- 
rence to the great ends for uh talent is given. Turning 
aside from all other walks, however attractive and glittering, 
they marked out for themselves the one path of usefulness, as 
the scope of their toils, and the goal of their existence. Re- 
splendent yet benign, like the’ sun, they went forth on their 
serene way, pouring around them a radiance pure and clear; 
dispersing the clouds of error and the darkness of ignorance ; 
waking the slumbering nations to healthful activity ; illumin- 
ating, warming, vivifying the whole circuit of their influence; 
and even, when passed to their rest, leaving the horizon all 
glowing with the lght of their teachings, and the lustre of 
their deeds. 

With what rapture may the philanthropist and the Christian 
survey the course of these gifted benefactors of their race! 
Look at Newton, with the strength of his almost superhuman 
mind, tearing philosophy from its unnatural league with skep- 
ticism ; purging it from the stains of that impure alliance; re- 
casting its form ; perfecting its principles; pushing its discover- 
ies to the farthest tracts of space; and then bringing all into 
subordination to revealed Truth—to the authority of Jehovah, 
and the well-being of man. Look at Milton,—loftiest of the 
children of song,—striking his lyre to strains that sound like 
the echo of heavenly harpers; and mingling with the rich notes 
of praise to God and the Lamb, appeals for liberty of con- 
science, and burning execrations against political and spiritual 
despotism, that have been the dread of tyrants, and the watch- 
word of freedom, through all succeeding time. Look at Wash- 
ington, papeene in piety and benevolence his unrivalled 
military talents ; I them by prayer; and then laying 
them, thus rendered holy, on the altar of a holy cause—his 
country’s redemption, and the enfranchisement of a world. 
Look at Wilberforce, with a depth and fervor of religious prin- 
ciple equalled only by the commanding sway of his intellect, 
putting forth all the resources of his profound statesmanshi 
for the removal of that fellest scourge of modern times—the 
traffic in human flesh ; and rousing up a spirit of reform that 
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shall sleep no more, till it is banished from the earth. Look 
at Chalmers, stretching his herculean grasp of thought over the 
wide field of evangelical truth, and gathering from it arguments 
of irresistible force, to convince the unbeliever, to shake a sinful 
land, and draw its perishing masses to the Fountain of Mercy 
and of Life. Look at Carey, furnished with stores ‘of learning 
that placed him in the first rank of Oriental scholars, and yet 
employing them all to unseal the Divine Word to the darkened 
nations, and pour on the deep night of paganism the beams of 
celestial day. In short, look at the whole army of the philan- 
thropic and pious who, in their several departments of exer- 
tion, have toiled, with single heart and aim, to enlighten and 
bless their race. How unfading are the wreaths which encircle 
their brows! How pure and stainless is their fame! With 
what sacred reverence are their names enshrined in the bosoms 
of the wise and good! How clearly do they prove that the 
true dignity of man consists in benefiting his fellow-man ! 
Contrast, with such a career, that of the miscalled great who 
have been the patrons of wickedness: The oneisa broad and 
peaceful river, rolling on in calm majesty, and diffusing, wher- 
ever it flows, health, “verdure, and joy ; the other a tur bid and 
headlong torrent, bearing on its surface the wrecks of virtue 
and hope; spreading ruin in its progress; and hastening to 
plunge itself, and all that lies within its sweep, into the oulf of 
perdition. Who can hesitate to choose between the sterile and 
worthless grandeur of perverted talent, and the benign lustre 
of the mind whose energies are directed in agreement t with its 
high destiny, and the laws of its Creator ? 

II. Beneticence harmonizes with the material world around 
us. ‘The whole frame of nature bearsthe impress of beneficent 
design. Utility is its supreme and universal law. ‘Throughout 
all its extent, in all its diversified forms and operations, the 
great truth is everywhere displayed, that nothing exists for 
itself alone, Every part has its appointed purpose ; a purpose 
relating to other portions of the great whole; and each invari- 
ably fulfills the end assigned. The sun pours down his beams 
on the dependent earth, ‘supplyi ing it with hight and heat, im- 
parting to it life and fertility, and. fitting it to be the abode of 
animated beings. Under his genial influence, the grateful 

earth teems with rich harvests, to satisfy the wants of her un- 
numbered offsprmg. The sky ‘unlocks its cisterns, and empties 
them on the thirsty land, making it glad and fruitful. ‘The 
saturated land fills the rivers; the rivers flow on to swell the 
sea; and then, in mists and exhalations, land, rivers, and sea, 
send back their tribute to replenish the reservoirs above. 
Thus we perceive, in the physical creation, an established 
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order of mutual dependence and reciprocal benefits. In the 
entire structure of organized matter, there is nothing useless, 
nothing redundant, nothing out of place; nothing, in short, 
which does not contribute to the efficiency and perfection of 
the system of which it is a part. The remote star, which seems 
but a speck to our vision; the tiny cloud, that scarcely shades 
Heaven’s azure; the rill, that leaps from the green hill-side ; 
the flower, that blushes on its mossy bed; the dew-drop, that 
glitters for a moment, and is then exhaled—are none of them 
created in vain ; they have all their appropriate office, to mani- 
fest the skill of their Author, and to adorn and cheer the world 
which He has made. And does not this general subserviency 
to useful ends demonstrate that man also was formed for the 
same employment? Where all else fills its allotted sphere, 
shall man alone be found wanting? Shall he alone, wrapping 
himself up in sordid isolation, or wasting his energies in un- 
lawful courses, refuse to be the instrument of good to others? 
Shall he, the most favored, the most highly endowed, be the 
only idle and worthless thing in the universe? Is it notrather 
his true destiny and his true honor, to imitate the beneficence 
of Nature, and scatter blessings around him with large and 
liberal hand? They, who thus act, not only discharge the 
trust assigned them by their Divine Governor and Disposer, 
but move in harmonious concert with the mechanism of cre- 
ation. All bright and lovely things become their brethren 
and coadjutors. They may claim alliance with those glorious 
orbs, whose kindly influences rule this “ diurnal sphere ;” 
with the seasons in their grateful change ; with the fresh, green 
earth—the rolling deep—the gushing fountains—the jocund 
showers—the balmy breezes—the beauty and the fragrance 
which meet them on every side—and the thousand voices of 
gladness that make the air one song of ecstasy. All these are 
their partners and associates in the work of alleviating sorrow, 
and diffusing happiness. How exalted such a mission! How 
attractive such companionship ! 

III. Beneficence brings man into close affinity with superior 
intelligences. The record of unerring truth has taught us, 
that other portions of the universe to which we belong, are 
inhabited by beings of a far higher order, whose natures are 
purely spiritual, and whose faculties are inexpressibly vast. 
These beings are represented as possessing intellectual energies, 
of whose magnitude and intensity we can now form no ade- 
quate conception. Their very essence is, in fact, a concentra- 
tion of mental and moral power. Free from the incumbrance of 
gross material bodies, they can expatiate, without obstruction, 
over the wide territories of truth, penetrate its deepest abysses, 
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and soar to its loftiest heights. Unexhausted by labor, im- 
peded by no difficulties, they make the universe alone the 
limit of their researches ; and, as eternal ages have passed over 
them, each has successively added to the extent of their knowl- 
edge, and the greatness of their endowments. How elevated, 
then, must be their acquisitions! How mighty their capaci- 
ties | 

And yet these lofty spirits regard it as their chief honor to 
obey their Maker, and do good to his creatures. To be useful 
is their grand and absorbing purpose. With them nothing is 
reserved for idle display, selfish gratification, or fruitless glory. 
All is held sacred to the one object of advancing the happiness 
of the rational and moral creation. With joyful alacrity, they 
fly from orb to orb, throughout the immensity of Jehovah's 
empire, to execute the behests of His wisdom and goodness. 
They deem it no degradation to serve—no loss of dignity to 
seek the well-being of others. Nor is it alone among the 
bright occupants of their own sphere, that their benevolent 
activity is displayed. They minister, with special delight, to 
the weak and fallen children of men. While they have no 
toleration for our corruptions, they have great sympathy for 
our woes; and, therefore, they scorn not to descend from their 
starry home, to visit us on errands of mercy, to be to us the 
messengers of grace, to shield us from peril, to comfort us in 
affliction, to move in our service with feet that have trod the im- 
mortal plains, and to shed blessings on our daily paths from hands 
that have been lifted amid the choirs ofeternity. If, then, it be 
the great aim of angels to do good, it assuredly should be ours. 
What is not beneath them, must be glory tous. Can manenter 
upon a more proper line of exertion than that in which seraphs, 
basking in the light of the Celestial Throne, find their full and 
appropriate calling? In such a province of labor he has the 
principalities and powers of heaven for his companions. He 
feels and acts in unison with them. He devotes himself to the 
same work. He imbibes their sentiments ; participates in their 
desires; becomes more and more assimilated to them; until, 
at length, the mortal melts into the immortal, and he rises to 
join their society, and to share their beatitude. 

IV. In doing good consists man’s nearest resemblance to 
his Maker and Redeemer. The adorable Being, by whom we 
and all things were created, is a pure Intelligence. He alone 
hath perfect knowledge. None can measure His wisdom, or 
fathom the depth of His understanding. Invested with every 
divine perfection, and arrayed in all the splendor of Infinite 
Majesty, He sways the sceptre of absolute and unlimited do- 
minion. But among all the attributes which compose His 
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character, and shed over it their united lustre, the richest and 
most resplendent is His goodness. This is the central jewel in 
His crown; this His highest and truest glory, that the loftiest 
of all beings should be the most condescending, the mightiest, 
the most merciful. 

In the exercise of this benevolence, He has strewed immen- 
sity with worlds, and peopled them with conscious existence ; 
adapting, in every case, the nature and capacities of His crea- 
tures to the scene of their habitation; and providing, from the 
fullness of His bounty, for all the necessities of their being. 
From Him have sprung all the life, and intellect, and happi- 
ness that pervade the universe, and by Him they are upheld. 
He 1s “ the Father of lights ;” the primal source of all felicity. 
From His heart of love gushes that river of gladness which 
floods the regions of immortality, and from which every rap- 
tured spirit drinks its fill of blessedness. And in this world, 
every joy which men possess emanates from Him. His power 
has garnished our dwelling-place with mingled loveliness and 
grandeur. His word kindled the fires of the firmament, and 
causes them to shine down upon us in beauty and glory. His 
smile lights up the landscape, and clothes the earth with its 
carpet of verdure. His skill paints the flower, gives to the 
morning sky its roseate hues, and to the evening clouds their 
golden coloring. It is His voice that breathes in the music of 
Nature ; that wakens in our hearts the melodies of love, and 
the echoes of delight. Every throb of hope, every thrill of 
rapture, every gush of affection which we feel, is called forth 
by the touch of His invisible hand. In short, whatever glad- 
dens life—whatever gilds the gloom of this vale of tears—is 
the product of His munificence. : 

Thus is He constantly doing good in all worlds, and to all 
creatures; putting forth His boundless resources to diffuse light, 
purity and bliss in every province of His government, and 
through every rank ox His intelligent subjects. What a sub- 
limity is imparted to beneficence, when we contemplate it as 
the prominent characteristic of the Infinite and Uncreated 
One! As our greatest honor consists in the nearest approach 
to Deity ; so it is in His goodness that we can most resemble 
Him. His wisdom, His majesty, His almightiness we cannot 
imitate. But in our endeavors to reform and bless mankind, 
we may, in some measure, approximate to the source of all 
mercy and compassion. And can any distinction equal that 
of being allied to Divinity, of following His example, co-ope- 
rating in His plans for the elevation of our race, and makin 
that our leading object, which is His crowning pertnotica 
What heart is not fired with a sacred ambition to enter upon 
such a career ? 
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But the goodness of God, so conspicuous in Creation and in 
Providence, is yet more illustriously displayed in the develop- 
ments of His Grace. In giving Hisonly begotton Son to deliver 
His people from the guilt and ruin of the apostacy, and open 
the gate of life to a perishing world, He has furnished the most 
signal manifestation of the riches of His benevolence. This 
wondrous scheme was wholly the fruit of His free and sove- 
reignmercy. Mercy presided, when the Covenant of Redemp- 
tion was formed. Mercy drew the bond, and sealed it with 
her blood. And He—the Everlasting Word—from whose 
humiliation and death the purpose of Infinite Love was to re- 
ceive its accomplishment,—shared fully every feeling in which 
it originated, and ratified all its provisions. Being ‘the bright- 
ness of the Father's glory,” and the express image of His Per- 
son; and appearing in flesh as Deity embodied,—He brought 
with Him, into this scene of His sufferings, the living Essence 
of the Divine Compassion. What sympathy for mankind was 
displayed in all His teachings and actions! What miracle did 
He perform, of which their good was not the object? What 
pity for the afflicted, what condescension to the ignorant, what 
tenderness to the penitent, what sorrow for the obdurate, did 
He not feel and exhibit! Love—love to man—was the mas- 
ter passion, which animated and impelled Him. Love prompt- 
ed His deeds. Love spoke in His words. Love shone in His 
smiles. Love breathed in His sighs. Love melted in His tears. 
He moved upon earth, an incarnation of Love to the wretched 
and the outcast. Love led him to Gethsemane, and under the 
awful burden of human guilt, which it would not suffer him 
to throw off, wrung from Him the bloody sweat of agony. 
‘Love bore Him to the Cross, and there, beneath the shrouded 
skies, and amid the throes of astonished Nature, offered Him 
up, a spotless Victim, for the sinsof men. Love met Him as 
He came forth from the Sepulchre, and, ascending with Him 
to the sphere of His exaltation, sits for ever at His side, to 
carry out the results of his atonement, in the complete salva- 
tion of the redeemed. 

And in this intense, self-sacrificing devotion to human wel- 
fare, is not Christ our model ? Can there be a stronger proof, 
that our hearts should glow with a kindred zeal, and our lives 
be consecrated to the same object? If ‘God so loved the 
world, that He gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in Him might not perish, but have everlasting life ;” 
and if the Son so participated in this love, that he joyfully “ gave 
Himself a ransom for many”—must it not be the paramount 
obligation of all whom he has purchased with His blood, to 
employ their utmost instrumentality in extending the triumphs 
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of his grace? Rescued at so costly a price, shall not gratitude 
constrain them to seek the recovery of others? Themselves 
saved by matchless beneficence, shall not beneficence be their 
most fitting and imperative vocation? Surely, surely, they 
can propose to themseives no juster, no grander aim, than to 
walk in the steps of their God and Saviour, spreading the gos- 
pel which he taught, and laboring to bring to His arms the 
world for which he died. 

V. A beneficent life is the only one whose results are truly 
valuable. In the movements of human activity, when directed 
to selfish or corrupt ends, there is nothing which a just mind 
can view with pleasure. There may be the exhibition of vast 
energy ; but it is energy wielded with no benign intent, and 
productive of no salutary effects. The sordid votary of wealth 
may give himself, with concentrated vigor, to its accumulation. 
He may evince amazing sagacity in scenting out the sources 
of gain, infallible skill and forecast in forming his plans, and 
unconquerable perseverance in their execution. He may show 
a spirit of enterprise, that, shrinking from no toil, blenching 
at no difficulties, and rising elastic from defeat, seizes every 
occasion, and rushes into every opening, with instant decision, 
and a vigilance well nigh omnipresent. And success, ample 
as avarice can desire, may crown his exertions. But when the 
ultimate point has been reached, and millions have flowed into 
his coffers, what of real good has he achieved ? The treasure, 
which he has so painfully amassed, feeds not the hungry, nor 
clothes the naked. It shelters no orphan, causes no widow’s 
heart to sing for joy ; extends no means of mercy to the ruin- 
ed wanderers of earth. With respect to any service which it 
renders to the community at large, it might as well lie buried 
in the dark bowels of the mine, from which his rapacity has 
dug it. Nor does it bring peace to his own bosom. It soothes 
no pang; shields him from no calamity. It cannot buy off 
sickness, nor bereavement, nor death. On the contrary, it loads 
him with care, surrounds him with anxiety, gives him unquiet 
days and sleepless nights; and, withdrawing him from all free 
and generous sympathies, makes him an alien from his kind. 
Shut up in his own narrow selfishness, he sits and watches his 
cankering gold, like some imprisoned ghost, dwelling in sepul- 
chral vaults, and brooding over mouldered heaps of dead men’s 
bones. 

Thus, also, the man of letters may display astonishing talent 
in the pursuits of learning. He may travel, with resistless 
stride, over the broad fields of knowledge; measuring all their 
heights; plunging into all their recesses; and bearing off in 
triumph all their spoils. But if these trophies be not sanctified 
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by es edd t he employ them to gild vice, or to pander to 
licentiou rhat is their worth ? How worse than useless 
—how noxious is he in the sight of Heaven and earth? With 
all the towering pride of his intellect and acquirements, he is 
but a deadly serpent, revelling in a paradise of beauty; plun- 
dering its rich and lovely and. glorious things, only to convert 
them into poison, and pour it “forth on society : thus tainting 
the vital air, and blighting, with his pestiferous breath, all that 
is precious and holy. 

Or if we ascend to a higher and wider platform, where the 
workings of man’s energy “affect the weal of empires and gene- 
rations, we shall behold the same truth yet more vividly 
exemplified. The politician who, with a view to personal am- 
bition, or the aggrandizement of a party, lends his influence to 
uphold corruption, to strengthen abuses,-or to stay the march 
of universal Freedom—may_ exhibit transcendent abilities; but 
there exists not beneath the cope of Heaven a being more per- 
nicious and detestable. More murderous than the assassin, 
who aims only at the life of an individual,—he would stab to 
the heart those everlasting principles of Right, on which the 
lives and happiness of w hole masses depend. Deaf to the wail 
of oppressed millions—heeding not the voice of mingled en- 
treaty and menace which Want and Despair send up from their 
multitudinous children—he pursues his relentless course, intent 
only on retaining the Many in vassalage to the Few, and con- 
fining to a privileged class the common heritage of all. 

In like manner, the conqueror may sweep ‘with irresistible 
force along his pathway of blood, trampling down thrones and 
sceptres, and crushing whole nations under his iron feet. But 
what is there of real worth or glory in the qualities which he 
exhibits ? His strength is only that of the tiger; his courage 
mere animal ferocity + and the impulse w hich urges him on, 
an insane lust of dominion. And what, after all ‘his achieve. 
ments, are the fruits which remain? Wasted cities—depopu- 
lated countries—the bleaching bones of the slain—the broken 
hearts of the living. Little indeed does the world owe to war- 
riors. It has honored and enriched them. It has encircled 
their brows with laurels. It has perpetuated their forms in 
marble, and their deeds in song. But, with few exceptions, 
they have been its scourges, not ‘its benefactors. Hero- -worship 
is, In most cases, only “Demon- -worship. Robert Raikes, in 
originating the system of Sunday Schools, has done more to 
advance civilization, liberty and ‘happiness, than all the demi- 
gods that fill the red calender of War. 

Power, severed from benevolence, is but an engine of havoc. 
It is only when wedded to this Daughter of the skies, that it 
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becomes an agent of blessing—the lion led by the dove—the 
protector of the injured, the uplifter of the fallen, the dispenser 
of mercy, large and free, to the utmost limits of the globe. 
And, blessed be God, such examples of its exercise are not 
wholly wanting to our world, Contemplate the patriot labor- 
ing to redeem and elevate his country ; the philosopher, study- 
ing to unlock to his age fresh fountains of knowledge; the 
reformer, toiling to wipe from “the marred escutcheon” of our 
nature some huge and prevailing impiety ; the herald of Divine 
Truth, seeking to awaken to the momentous concerns of eter- 
nity, the torpid multitudes of Christian lands; or the missionary, 
going forth to barbarous climes, to illumine the shadows of 
Heathenism with the light of the Cross,-—and you see the true 
Heroes of the world—men, whose deeds have a lasting fra- 
grance, because they are beneficent. What glorious philan- 
thropy, as well as moral sublimity, is displayed in their efforts 
and conflicts ! They may be subjected to the most unrelenting 
hostility. The ignorant may misjudge, and the profligate re- 
vile them. All the barriers of prejudice, selfishness, and de- 
pravity, may rise up to stay their progress. And often, amidst 
the doubts and hesitation of friends, and the opposition of 
enemies, they may be forced to exclaim, 


“Truths wouldst thou teach to save a sinking land? 
All fear, none aid you, and few understand.” 


But they swerve not from their purpose. Confident of its 
worth, and relying on more than mortal succor, they press 
forward to its accomplishment, with a zeal that never falters, 
and a resolution which nothing can overcome. And when, at 
length, their object is gained, as gained it will be by all who 
thus struggle, it is no barren or unprofitable triumph. The 
human race has conquered with them. Man, through their 
instrumentality, has advanced on his career of wisdom, virtue, 
and felicity. How blessed are such victories! They bring 
good without evil, joy without sorrow, life without death. 
Over them earth exults, and Heaven rejoices. 

VI. In beneficence alone is true happiness to be found. 
Happiness is an essential element of our being. This is the 
bright, alluring good, for which men strive, in all their varied 
schemes and countless pursuits. But, alas, blinded by sense 
and sin, they seek it in paths where it grows not, and from 
which it can never be gathered. They taste of all the streams 
that flow through this world of vanity; but the sparkling 
draught, which they fondly deemed the nectar of the skies, 
turns to bitterness on their lips. Deceived, yet trusting, they 
still follow the fair but mocking shadow which, like the fabled 
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Fountain of Youth, flies ever before them; leading them on 
from disappointment to disappointment, until they are lost in 
the remote wilderness of Doubt, or the morasses of Despair. 
And yet the prize, for which they wander so far, and which 
they search after in such devious courses, lies all the while 
shining at their feet. It is to be found in the free, unreserved 
surrender of the heart and life to the glory of God, and the 
welfare of his creatures. To love Him supremely, and our 
neighbor as ourselves, is the fundamental law of that moral 
government which he has established over us. And in perfect 
harmony with this law, He has so constituted our nature, that we 
can be happy only as our wills are conformed to His, and our 
affections and conduct subjected to His control. Hence it re- 
sults that misery is inseparably connected with selfishness, 
happiness with benevolence. And he, who would sunder this 
union, must contend at once against the unchangeable decree 
of J ehovah, and the essential elements of his own organization. 
Nowhere, but in holy enterprises for the good “of others, 
ean the mind find its legitimate scope, and its “satisfy ing por- 
tion. The man who devotes himself to sucha service, is ‘cheer- 
ed with the blissful consciousness of acting in obedience to 
his Author and Redeemer; of possessing His approbation, and 
of hving worthily. He rejoices in originating plans of use- 
fulness ; in watching their development ; ; and in tracing them, 
as they become broader and deeper, and swell to their con- 
summation. Through all his toils and sacrifices, he has ever a 
double joy :—the joy of benevolent feeling, and the joy of ac- 
complished good. Thus the burden of ‘pious labor which 
Christ imposes—like the wing that bears upward the eagle by 
which itself is borne—lifts us, as we lift it, into the calm atmos- 
phere of Peace. And thus is beneficence its own reward; a 
seed blessed in the sowing, and blessed in the reaping; a stream, 
whose waters, while they enrich the shores along w ‘hich they 
pass, and roll, freighted with gladness, to distant climes s, make 
all around their well-spring oreen and fragrant. Here is the 
true balm for sorrow; the sovereign elixir ‘for which so many 
thirst, but of which so few drink. Here the heart, corroded 
by care, worn with anxiety, or crushed by afiliction, may for- 
get its own ills in surveying a suffering world, and striv ing for 
its deliverance. Here the longing soul may find content, * the 
disappointed satisfaction, the ‘hopeless hope, and the weary 
rest. O, thou that sittest in solitary anguish, mourning over the 
wreck of thy perished joys, and crying in the bitterness of 
desolation, ‘‘ Behold, all ye that pass ‘by, and see if there be 
any sorrow like unto my sorrow ;’ come hither—ascend the 
mount of vision—and look forth on the scene of guilt and ruin 
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that stretches, dark and far, before thee. See Want stalking 
around—lIntemperance rioting—Tyranny forging its fetters— 
War decimating the nations—and over all, Sin, the universal 
Scourge, waving its destroying hand, rendering the earth a 
desert, and hourly casting its myriads into the lake of fire. 
What is thy grief to the horrors here unfolded? Rouse thee 
from thy dejection. Give thy heart to God—thy energies to 
man. Do good and be happy. 

The general truth, which has now been stated, is fully veri- 
fied by individual experience. The annals of the world will 
show, that they who have lived for others, have been happy ; 
while they, who have lived for themselves, have been the vic- 
tims of inquietude, disgust, and remorse. No matter how de- 
pressed may have been the outward lot of the one class, or how 
exalted that of the other. The first have had an inward peace 
—the latter an inward woe—of which the unthinking many 
are alike regardless. If ever a mortal could seem fortunate, 
it was that most renowned of the heroes of antiquity, Alexan- 
der of Macedon. Possessed of unrivalled physical and men- 
tal advantages—lord of a mighty and glorious land—he went 
forth, with all the chivalry of Greece, on his career of conquest. 
Provinces, kingdoms submitted to his sway. Crowns were 
shivered, and thrones crumbled, at his touch of power. With 
the strgde of a victor, and the speed of a whirlwind, he ravaged 
the whole compass of the civilized earth; and never knew de- 
feat. But was he happy ? What see you on his brow, as he 
sits in his festive hall, with subject princes around him, and 
venal beauty by his side ? 


‘* Ah! me, the laurelled wreath that murder rears, 
Blood-nursed, and watered by the widow’s tears.” 









Does it press lightly ?. Must not the memory of how it was 
won ich it a wreath of scorpions? See, the hero weeps. 
He mourns “ Darius, wise and good,” with all the flower of 
Persia, sent by his own ambition to untimely graves. A change 
comes over his spirit. He weeps again; but from a different 
cause. Dissatisfied with his victories, and sick of their empti- 
ness, he weeps for more worlds to conquer! And then, to 
still the goadings of his soul, and drown the demon within 
him, he rushes into intoxication, and lies a corpse amid his 
revels. He lived a beast of prey, and died “as the brute 
dieth.” 

Let us now place by the side of this demi-god of war, that 
moral hero of our own times, the sainted Boardman; and con- 
trast them with each other—the Missionary of the Cross with 
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the Missionary of the Sword. Contemplate the future invader 
of Idolatry, as he passes through his preparatory training. In 
the walks of that youthful college which his name has hallow- 
ed, he seems a sad and silent man. But it is not grief that 
bows his head, and causes his words to flow heavily. It is the 
working of inward thought; the gathering of his strength for 
the coming conflict. By solitary communion with his Bible 
and his God, he is giving polish and edge to the weapons of 
his warfare. And now with his mind disciplined by study, and 
clad in celestial panoply, he prepares to leave country and 
home for the distant scene of his exploits. Friends cling around 
him. But he gladly parts from them all—not that he loves 
them less, but that he loves Christ and the heathen more. And 
now he is on the deep. The roaring gales and sounding 
billows are music to his ears; for they ‘waft him on his w ay. 
Now the field of battle is reached, ‘Wide and appalling, it 
spreads out before his view, filled with the dark hosts of Su- 
perstition and Paganism. With patient toil, he breaks through 
the barriers of a barbarous language. Bearing aloft the ban- 
ner of Calvary, he is in the midst of the foe, striving with all 
his consecrated powers, to subdue them to the Gospel. Long 
and painful is the contest. Does his cour age snk? Does he 
look back, in faintness and regret, on the Christian land and 
kindred he has left? Ono, no y! With prayer on his lips, and 
hope lighting up his heart, his face beams, like that of an angel, 
amid the strife. At length, the hour of success arrives ; but 
the conquering hero is almost spent. Worn and dyi ing, yet 
full of seraphic peace, he reclines by that mountain stream, 
sacred ever since, with a band of willing converts to Christ 
ranged before him. His hand is too feeble to place on them 
the badge of fealty tohis King. Another must lay them in the 
baptismal wave. His fi ading ¢ eye watches the deed. It is done. 
And then, with one glad shout of victory, his spirit mounts to 
its home on high; there to hear the Master for whom he fought 
and triumphed, proclaim, “Well done, good and faithful ser- 
vant, enter into the joy of thy Lord.” Who, in view of such 
examples as these, will not say that beneficence alone is happi- 
ness? And who, having made this acknowledgment, will not 
choose it as the high aim of his life ? 

VII. A beneficent course of life is the only one in which 
solid and lasting honor can be acquired. ‘The love of distince- 
tion is as deeply seated in our nature as that of enjoyment. 
We instinctively value the esteem of our fellows, and cherish 
a desire to leave behind us a name that shall live in the memo- 
ries and on the tongues of men, when we shall have passed 
into the silence of the sepulchre. And this is, in itself, a most 
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commendable feeling. It is a relic of that lofty character 
bestowed on man at his creation, but which, in his apostacy, 
has been so sadly marred and degraded. It is the restless 
struggling of the chained eagle to burst its bonds, and soar into 
the upper air. It is the ethereal soul within us, looking out 
through the bars of its prison-house, and panting to find for 
itself a higher sphere, and a wider range. The evil to be de- 
plored in this longing for eminence, consists in its misdirection. 
In common with every other property of our minds, it has 
been perverted to base ends, and made to expend itself in the 
pursuit of honors that are not only barren of all good, but 
fraught with absolute mischief to the human race. It is not 
in such fields that true glory lies., The proudest structures 
which unholy ambition can rear for itself, glitter with but a 
hollow and evanescent lustre. The glosses of error, and the 
mists of delusion may give them, for a while, an imaginary 
value, and invest them with a halo of unreal brightness. But 
they disgrace, rather than adorn. They have no intrinsic dig- 
nity, no deathless ingredient, no permanent basis. The slow 
corrosion of time will rot and undermine them; the growing 
beams of that era of Light and Truth, which is dawning on 
the world, will reveal their deformity ; and the thunders of 
the Judgment will blast them into nothingness, 

How mean and polluted do all these distinctions appear, 
when compared with the moral grandeur of the man who, glow- 
ing with the spirit of divine philanthropy, dedicates himself to 
her holy cause! The fairest trophies, and the sublimest tri- 
umphs, which earth has ever witnessed, have been won by 
sanctified benevolence, in scenes where Love has wrought, and 
Patience endured, and Constancy bled for the Truth, and Hope 
smiled amidst darkness, and Faith lifted the soul from the 
gloom of time to the splendors of immortality. And this will 
continue to be more and more the case, as Christianity extends 
her reign amongst men, conforming all feelings and opinions 
to her own heavenly standard. The memory of him, who has 
poured light and joy on his generation, shall out-live and out- 
shine all the pomp of unhallowed renown; and while wealth, 
and talent, and military prowess, exerted to injure, and not to 
benefit, can only sink their possessors in oblivion, or doom 
them to infamy,—his epitaph shall be written in human hearts, 
and on the history of human progress, to be read and venerat- 
ed through all time. On earth his name shall be blessed; and 
in Heaven it shall stand, graven in living characters, on the 
pillars of triumph erected to God and the Lamb. 

Who could hesitate to choose between the fame of St. Paul 
and that of Napoleon—the one mightiest of mortals in the 
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achievements of the Gospel; the other mightiest in the arena 
of battle, where rapine and slaughter and the wail of trampled 
humanity attend the steps of ‘the warrior? ‘The glory of 
Napoleon, like some dread meteor, rose rapidly up the sky ; 
shooting far around a flood of fierce and baleful light, and ap- 
palling “the nations with its portentous glare ; until, shorn by 
defeat, and dimmed with blood, it sunk, dark and lone, in 
the ocean wave. But the star of the apostle’ s glory has for 
eighteen centuries been ascending towards its zenith; its orb 
growing larger and brighter, its beams more brilliant, and its 
track more serene and cloudless. Ages will yet elapse, ere it 
reach its destined elevation; and then, “fixed, like the sun of 
Joshua, it will hang, high “up in mid- heaven, ” the wonder and 
the joy of mankind, till earth and skies are no more. And 
while it has thus become more beautiful and lustrous to the 
vision of men, it has already shone forth, in the firmament of 
the celestial world, a blazing luminary, revolving around the 
throne of the Omnipotent, and reflecting His perfections with 
ever increasing fullness. 

How transcendent, then, is the glory of beneficence! How 
bright the crown which she confers ! Her records are more 
durable than columns or pyramids. Her laurels, though blood- 
less, are ever green and fair, fanned by the breath ‘of Love, 
and watered by the tears of Gratitude. She holds out to thee 
a prize for which an angel might wrestle—a diadem all spark- 
ling with jewels, gathered from the vile and the lost of earth. 
Listen to her summons. Enter upon the high and shining way 
to which she invites thee. Be not satisfied to live, and vege- 
tate, and pass into the grave, without having deserved well of 
thy species. Make thyself of worth. Carve thy name deep 
in the annals of a recovered world. Thou canst not want for 
space or opportunity in which to give play to.every noble im- 
pulse. There are vices to be extirpated; miseries to be reliev- 
ed; wrongs to be redressed; chains to be riven; darkness to 
be dis elled; sinners to be saved ; Humanity to ‘be reclaimed 
to God and happiness. Choose thy field; and there build thy 
monument, broad and high, of blessings conferred, and souls 
delivered. And when the heroes and conquerors, the scoffe rs 
and atheists, that have scourged and corrupted the human 
race—shall be forgotten, or consigned to the ignominy of all 
abhorred and rejected things, —thy memorial shall remain, and 
surviving the wreck of the material universe, live for ever in 
the region of perfect and imperishable glory. 
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Art. IV.—OBJECTIONS TO THIS LIFE AS THE ONLY 
PERIOD OF PROBATION, CONSIDERED. 


JOHN Foster, in his celebrated letter, relies wholly upon 
the moral argument against the eternity of future punishment. 
Admitting “the language of Scripture to be formidably strong” 
in asserting the everlasting misery of the wicked, he yet feels 
it impossible to reconcile the doctrine with the known charac- 
ter of God, and therefore attempts, though with hesitation, to 
set aside the obvious meaning of that language. But he does 
not question the reality of future punishment. The Scriptures 
clearly forbid him to do this, and he is ready to say, ‘ There is 
a force in their expressions at which we well may tremble. On 
no allowable interpretation do they signify less than a very pro- 
tracted duration and formidable severity.” 

Here is the doctrine of purgatory undeveloped; of a fiery 
probation after death, penal, dreadful, but salutary. Foster 
did not believe that moral beings could ever become happy 
without being good. He had no idea of a paradise for the un- 
regenerate. But he hoped, in behalf of the wicked, a trial 
hereafter, severer in discipline and better in its results than 
the present. 

His moral argument rests in a great measure upon the sup- 
position that this life is unsuitable to be the only period of 
man’s probation for eternity. This assumption, upon which 
so many besides Foster have planted themselves, as upon an 
immovable basis of argument, against the doctrine of the eter- 
nal punishment of any in the world to come, we propose to 
examine, with a desire of ascertaining its real character. 

The shortness of life, it is said, makes it unsuitable to be the 
only period of probation for man. <A life which is to fix the 
state of man for eternity should not be limited to a few years. 
The disparity between a score or fourscore years, and inter- 
minable ages, is too great. It is amazing; and, provided the 
shorter period is to decide the condition of any one for the 
longer, it is unreasonable. 

Now, in order to try this objection, we must make it more 
specific, and inquire in precisely what respect the shortness of 
life disqualifies it to be a period of probation for eternity. 

Does it not afford time enough for men to prepare for ever- 
lasting blessedness? The change, by which a person is fitted 
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for Heaven, does not require years or months. It may take 
place very suddenly. We have known children, of very ten- 
der years, devoutly and intelligently pious. We have ob- 
served men, of ripe age and understanding, engaged one 
week eagerly in the pursuit of worldly good, and the next 
bowing among the people of God, and declaring that “old 
things had passed away, and all things had become new.” 
We have been acquainted with some who went, within the 
space of a few days, from the ranks of such as bitterly oppose 
and blaspheme the name of Christ, to the company of his 
friends and worshippers. Setting aside, then, the case of those 
who die in infancy as persons whom we may safely trust with 
God, and keeping in view such examples as have been men- 
tioned, together with those of the penitent thief, and the jailer 
and his family, we must assert that the present life affords am- 
ple time for the exercise of repentance and faith in Christ. 
No one will be able to ask for a renewal of his probation in 
the future world, on the ground of not having had sufficient 
time in this to prepare for happiness by turning to God. 

Or, would greater numbers choose the service of Christ, and 
thus provide for their eternal welfare, if a longer period of 
probation were granted? We think not. We believe human 
life is made so short and uncertain for this very reason, among 
others, that men may be saved. Extend the period of trial, 
and you would multiply the number of the lost. Let men 
look forward with reasonable expectations to a life of five 
hundred years, and they would postpone the work of repent- 
ance till their hearts had become impervious as a rock to the 
truth, till all the tenderness and susceptibility of a youthful 
spirit had disappeared before the cold, calculating thoughts of 
an earthly mind. By a law of the soul, our tastes and cha- 
racters become assimilated to those objects which we love and 
seek after; and, accordingly, men, devoted for one or two 
centuries exclusively to worldly things, would be, at the end, 
to a very deplorable extent, incapable of feeling the force of 
considerations drawn from an invisible and spiritual state. Of 
this the multitudes who lived before the flood may serve as an 
illustration. However wicked men may have been since the 
deluge, there has probably been no time when so few worship- 
pers of God could be found on the face of the earth as com- 
posed the little family of Noah; no time when the race has 
been so utterly estranged from Heaven, and boldly defiant of 
its wrath, as it was just before “the fountains of the great deep 
were broken up,” and the waters rose till they covered the tops 
of the mountains. Even now, most persons who are Christians 
beconte such in early life, not because eternity seems nearer to 
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the young than to the old, but because their sinful habits and 
earthly attachments are less fixed and strong; because wrong 
desires and pursuits have not become so much a second nature 
to them, as to the man of fourscore. Now, if a life of sixty years 
devoted to the world, engrosses or hardens the soul to such a 
degree that it can rarely be moved to prepare for Heaven, what 
must be the effect of a life prolonged to three hundred years! 
The few who might repent after having reached so advanced 
an age, would bear no comparison with the multitudes who, 
in hope and prospect of it, would plunge into the world, de- 
lay repentance, and be carried unprepared to the grave. 
There is reason to believe that any considerable increase of the 
average length of human life, would not only augment the 
evil now in the world, but also the number of those who 
would finally perish. Consequently, the Supreme Being could 
not, on principles of benevolence, do this. Nay more, the 
length of human life and probation is, beyond a reasonable 
doubt, mercifully adjusted to the nature’ of man, so that the 
greatest number may be saved. Very likely this holds true 
of individuals also, and each one of our race has the best possi- 
ble opportunity, so far as time comes into the account, of lay- 
ing up a treasure in heaven. 

But is not this present life objectionable, as the only period 
of man’s probation, merely because it is so small a part of ex- 
istence? Man is to live for ever, and this life is inconceivably 
short compared with eternity. Is there not something abhor- 
rent to reason, in linking the latter to the former in a casual 
relation ? in making the infinite depend upon the finite? To 
this we answer: Every where we find the greatest effects con- 
nected with the most insignificant causes. The little acorn 
transmits its own nature to the great and fruitful oak, thus in 
its death producing life a thousandfold more enduring than 
itself. A single spark may set on fire a great city. A soli- 
tary word may unsheath ten thousand swords, and cause 
rivers of blood to flow. Crimes may be perpetrated in a 
moment, which years of imprisonment cannot expiate. One 
ease of deliberate falsehood often destroys a man’s repu- 
tation for integrity, and claim to the confidence of others, 
for all time. It reveals his character, which may be done 
sometimes as well in an hour as in an age. He has been tried 
by his fellow-men, and has forfeited their confidence ; it may 
be by a single decisive act, or it may be by a long course of 
evil conduct. Whenever a man has chosen his way, and 
brought out a marked and determinate character, he can put 
in no plea for a longer trial. 

Moreover, if the choice is between good and evil, and if 
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there be time enough given to make that choice deliberately 
and intelligently, one would imagine that the more perpetual 
and solid the advantages on the one hand and the evils on the 
other, the less hesitation could there be as to the election, and 
the less time would be wished or needed for making it. Were 
a man about to cross the Atlantic, offered his choice between 
two vessels, one of which, to his certain knowledge, would make 
the voyage in safety, while the other was very likely to be 
badly navigated and lost, he might hesitate on the ground 
of some preference for the latter as more elegant and adapted 
to his tastes; but if his choice must fall between two, one of 
which he was fully assured would land him safely in Europe, 
and the other as certainly be wrecked and sink with all on 
board to the bottom of the ocean, hesitation would be impossi- 
ble; his decision must be instant and perfect. The more per- 
manent and substantial the advantages connected with one 
course, and the calamities with the other, the more prompt 
and easy must be the election between them. By the same 
rule, it;ought not to take a reasonable person many weeks 
to decide between eternal joy and eternal woe. 

Besides, this very brevity of life, as contrasted with immor- 
tality, works, as we have seen, for the good rather than the 
injury of man. It leads a greater number to piety and happi- 
ness than a longer period would do. ‘To prolong it must make 
our condition more hopeless and miserable. We cannot, there- 
fore, on account of the disproportion between time and eterni- 
ty, a disproportion which would not be sensibly diminished, 
were our period of trial extended to millions of ages, suppose 
a benevolent Bemg to protract it beyond the present limits. 
God is too wise and merciful to inflict a permanent injury upon 
our race for the sake of an abstraction; for the sake of esta- 
blishing to our minds some numerical relation between the 
years of trial and of retribution. If it is right for Him to hold 
moral beings responsible for their conduct, and to assign them 
a period of probation, then it is right and good in Him to fix 
the limits of their time of trial in harmony with the claims of 
compassion. 

To conclude this part of our examination: the brevity of 
life must be made an objection to it as a period of probation 
for eternity, if at all, either because it does not afford time 
sufficient to prepare for eternal happiness, or because greater 
numbers would make the needful preparation were the period 
longer, or because there is some essential impropriety and 
wrong in having so great a disparity between the cause and 
effect, the period in which character 1s formed, and the period 
in which it exists. But if the remarks already made are just, 
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the present life cannot be deemed unsuitable for the only pe- 
riod of man’s probation on any of these grounds. 

There is, therefore, no moral reason why we should not 
receive the obvious meaning of God’s word respecting this 
matter ; no moral reason arising from the shortness of time. 
Provided it is suitable in other respects, the period of trial is 
long enough, though limited to our earthly existence. If we 
are to be tried at all, we have occasion to render devout thanks 
to God for making the trial so brief, and urging us to so speedy 
a decision. 

Again: it is said, the imperfection of knowledge attainable 
in this lite makes it unsuitable to be the only state of proba- 
tion for man. 

The weight of this objection must depend entirely upon the 
amount of knowledge which it is possible and best for us to 
have in a state of trial. Whatever we need to be apprized of, 
as beings under probation, may be included in a knowledge of 
what God would have us do, or refrain from, and of the con- 
sequences attached respectively to obedience or disobedience. 

Is, then, the former kind of information accessible to men 
in this life? Do they know the will of God respecting their 
conduct? Or have they the means of ascertaining it? No 
person, it is presumed, will deny the possibility of learning 
the will of their Maker, to those who dwell in Christian lands. 
This knowledge is within their reach. They have only to seek 
in order to find,—only to open their eyes in order to see. Men 
who have not been taught a tithe of whatis generally known of 
religion in Christian lands, have entered the way of life in 
multitudes. Thousands of simple, wild Karens, whom the 
little children of America might teach the character and laws 
of God more perfectly, who just know the name of Christ 
and the first truths of his gospel, give delightful evidence of 
having passed from death unto life. And where the Bible has 
long been known and the church of Christ established, the 
young and illiterate are found quite as often in the possession 
of true piety as the old and learned. Evidently, therefore, 
men in Christian countries are sufficiently informed of their 
Maker’s will,—of the way of life and peace. There is no rea- 
son to suppose more knowledge in this respect would lead 
greater numbers to virtue ; indeed, persons do not avail them- 
selves of all, or of more than a very minor portion of what is 
accessible to them. 

But the heathen, men destitute of the Bible, left to the light 
of nature and of conscience, what shall be said of them ? 
This, at the outset, that they are not expected or required to 
act according to a knowledge superior to that which is put 
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within their reach. They are not to be judged by the law of 
Christianity or Judaism, but by one which they may know 
and understand. The law of God is written in their hearts, 
and their consciences either accuse or excuse them, as they 
obey or disobey this inner law. If, in particular cases, they 
are penitent for sin, and turn in filial trust to that Eternal Power 
who is manifested to them by his works; if they possess a spirit 
which will lead them to acknowledge their indebtedness to 
Christ for salvation so soon as He is made known to them; 
this is enough,—they will be freely forgiven and justified. And 
surely, pagans are not ignorant of their obligation to have such 
a spirit in exercise. They have the means of knowing more 
respecting God’s will and their duty, aside from a knowledge 
of Jesus as Redeemer and Mediator, than many really know 
who give evidence of piety. Happy for such as do not sin 
wilfully, and in defiance of what they are assured by a voice 
within, is the Divine law! 

But it may be objected further, would not many who now 
perish in pagan lands repent and be saved, if they were made 
acquainted with the gospel? Have not multitudes died ene- 
mies to God, who would have been transformed and prepared 
for Heaven by the melting and moving story of the cross? 
Consequently, would not their probation have been a more fa- 
vorable, merciful one, with the Bible in their hands? And 
must they not, in mercy, if not in justice, enjoy such a state 
of trial hereafter ? 

Now, to all this we must say, that Jehovah is present in 
the world by his Providence, and we have no certain grounds 
in reason to assume that any who have died impenitent would 
have accepted the offers of pardon through Christ. Not all 
who have the gospel receive it, and God may have known, by 
his heart-searching wisdom, that those to whom the name of 
Jesus has not been proclaimed, would not have believed any 
the sooner if it had been. Itis certain, by Divine testimony, 
that heathen nations have not desired to retain God in their 
knowledge, and do not make use of the light given them: we 
are not, therefore, sure they would be obedient to a plainer 
message. 

Yet there is one class of passages in the New Testament 
which may be thought to destroy the force of this remark: 
‘Woe unto thee, Chorazin!” says the Saviour, ‘ Woe unto 
thee, Bethsaida! for if the mighty works which were done in 
you had been done in T'yre and Sidon, they would have re- 
pented long ago in sackcloth and ashes.” 

This language, as well as that of one or two parallel passages 
somewhat less explicit, has been supposed to teach, either that 
had the gospel been given to Tyre and Sidon, God would also 
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have given his special grace, and caused their inhabitants to 
receive it In a saving manner; or, that such pagans as dwelt in 
those cities, aided by that Divine influence which is given to 
all men, would have exercised genuine repentance, provided 
the knowledge of Christ had been theirs, ak confirmed to them 
by miracles. But most interpreters* have found in these words 
only an emphatic declaration of the Saviour, that the people 
of Chorazin and Bethsaida, favored by his instruction, and 
called to believe in view of his wonderful works, gave evidence 
of greater guilt and hardness of heart than was ever manifest- 
ed by Tyre and Sidon, though notorious for vileness and 
criminality. As if Christ had said to the inhabitants of those 
places who had witnessed with incredulity or anger his great 
miracles: “a more fearful doom awaits you for disbelief and 
continuance in sin, than the worst of pagans have deserved ; 
for you have sinned against clearer light, sustained by more 
convincing evidence, than was ever given to them, and have 


displayed a depth of depravity which they did not possess.” 


But whatever may be the exact import of these passages, it 
must be doubtful whether they affirm that any of our race 
have really perished for want of knowledge; that any who 
did not repent with the light they enjoyed, would have re- 
pented soothe the influence of more. It is still possible that 
the providence of God is so perfect and beneficent, as to send 
the gospel to nations so soon as they will receive it to their 
own good, and even to all such individuals as will not reject 
it. And yet this remark does not militate against the pro- 
priety, duty, necessity, of preaching Christ to the heathen, for 
unquestionably multitudes are to be saved by this means; 
though such as refused obedience to the knowledge and law in 
their possession, might have done no better in full view of the 
cross. The assertion, therefore, that men have died in great 
numbers impenitent, who would have become the faithful ser- 
vants of Jehovah, under the enlightening precepts of the Bible, 
is not conclusively sustained. We are at liberty to doubt its 
truth, and shall be very likely to do this, if we believe in a 
Divine Providence to be recognized in the history of nations 
and of individuals. The objection, therefore, to this life, as 
man’s only probation, on the ground of his having access to 
less knowledge than would be for his good, respecting God’s 
will and the way of life, rests on no certain or solid foundation. 
It cannot be shown that any are necessarily ignorant of such 
religious instruction upon these points, as would be decisive in 
changing their characters. It may be conjectured, but this 





* See Rosenmiiller, Olshausen, Ripley, Poole, &c. 
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will weigh little against a doctrine well sustained by the testi- 
mony of Scripture. 

But let us turn our attention to the second kind of religious 
knowledge, that which pertains to the results of our probation. 
John Foster infers, that, if the effects of sin were to be eternal, 
a merciful Creator would have caused them to pass more 
plainly before our minds and utter their voice of warning, 
because our trial would be more just and fortunate if we 
could foresee more distinctly those consequences. Now, a sure 
and full knowledge of al/ the future is obviously impossible in 
the case of any finite being. A mind of limited capacities 
cannot take in an interminable succession of events, and sur- 
vey them as a connected whole. It is to be occupied for ever 
in acquiring a perfect knowledge of them one by one, a pro- 
cess and employment not to be anticipated by a single mighty 
effort. But were such an effort conceivable, still no amount of 
instruction, though given by the Most High, and demonstrated 
to the human understanding, could put man in possession of 
what is to be experienced by him in ages to come. ‘Truth, 
conveyed by words, addresses the intellect ; but much of that 
which is to constitute the spiritual world hereafter, pertains to 
the sensibilities of the soul, and can be known only as it is 
felt. No prophecy, though given to the mind in appropriate 
language—the best of all instruments for such a purpose—can 
secure it more than a foretaste of untried joys or sorrows. 

You may faithfully describe an emotion of pleasure to one 
who has never felt the same, yet he will comprehend it but in 
part. You may represent, in true and adequate language, any 
particular kind of bodily or mental pain, to a man who has 
never experienced it or something similar, and while he will 
seem to understand your words, they will convey to him a 
very imperfect and vague idea of the reality. A man must 
himself drink of the waters of affliction, in order to know 
their bitterness. So of everything which belongs to the feel- 
ings or sensibilities of our nature. It is therefore impossible 
for one to have a sure and full knowledge of all the future. 
Nor is this necessary to a state of trial. This will appear if 
we narrowly examine the nature of man, and the moral govy- 
ernment under which he is now placed. 

T’o begin with the latter. No one will deny that we behold 
the workings of a system of probation in the present life. It 
may be on a small scale, and in many particular instances im- 
perfect, but, on the whole, it is ajust and beneficial system. The 
youth is on trial before the community for its favor and con- 
fidence in manhood. He cannot foresee the special:and mul- 
tiplied advantages which a well-deserved reputation for in- 
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tegrity may bring him in the course of life, nor, on the other 
hand, the calamities which may result from a merited character 
for dishonesty. He might say, in apology for evil conduct, 
that some honest persons are poor and neglected, while some 
knaves are honored and prosperous; consequently, that he was 
not responsible for his wicked actions, because of not having 
adequate and certain knowledge respecting the temporal bene- 
fits of uprightne.s, and the temporal disadvantages of wrong- 
doing; but he would still know that truthfulness and virtue 
were right, and could alone deserve the confidence of others, 
and that in a majority of cases these would secure it. 

And this surely is enough to make his trial a fair one; 
enough to turn his judgment and conscience in favor of the 
right, and to convince us that the fault of choosing the way of 
vice or crime lies in his own heart. For this life, therefore, a 
system of probation is established, and each one is to decide 
upon his course, and fix his habits, with only a general, imper- 
fect, and probable knowledge of what is to follow his decision ; 
and it is sometimes even thought, that, in order to a perfect 
trial, the subject of it should have no foresight or information of 
the external consequences attached to his actions, being only 
informed of what is right and wrong. 

George Washington had proved himself a competent, noble, 
upright man, before he received the highest honors in the gift 
of his countrymen, and before he could have distinctly antici- 
pated them. It was not necessary for him to be notified of 
these captivating results, in order to a fair trial of his charac- 
ter in early life. It was quite enough that he knew virtue to 
be right, safe, and preferable in its consequences to vice. He 
must choose his course and fix his habits for life without fore- 
knowing the precise results of such choice and habits. Nor 
do we generally complain of such a probation as unjust, because 
the earthly consequences are in a great measure concealed. We 
are not sure that we should have any proper ground for com- 
plaint, if they were less uniform and ascertainable than they 
now are. Why, then, should we object to the present life as 
a period of trial with reference to a future and endless exist- 
enee, merely on the ground of a deficiency of knowledge in re- 
gard to that existence? The principle 1s the same in both 
eases. The way of right and duty is plain in each of these 
probations, and there is, to say the least, a very strong proba- 
bility that those who are upright will be rewarded, and that 
such as are wicked will be punished. Men, it cannot be haz- 
ardous to affirm, may have as satisfactory evidence that the 
characters formed by them here will affect their individual 
condition hereafter, as that these characters will modify their 
happiness and respectability in the present life. And it is to 
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be observed, that while virtue may expose a person to trouble 
and danger in this world of sin, no one feels the least appre- 
hension that it will injure him, directly or indirectly, in the 
world to come. 

Taking, then, the probation to which men are subjected 
with respect to their condition and influence in this life, as an 
illustration of a state of trial conducted on principles of equity 
and goodness, we find our present existence to afford us all 
the knowledge requisite to its being the period of man’s pro- 
bation for eternity. We are as well informed what must be 
our characters and conduct, in order to secure our best good 
hereafter, as we are what they must be to ensure our highest 
temporal welfare. We are as perfectly satisfied that our ‘well- 
being in another world will be made certain by piety and de- 
votion to God, as we are that esteem and influence im this life 
will follow a course of undeviating integrity and social virtue. 
And the greater the interests at stake, the less hesitation could 
one be expected to feel in choosing the way which must cer- 
tainly end in blessedness. Two young men are forming their 
characters in the eyes of the community: one is to live ten 
years, the other fifty, and the earthly results of their probation 
are to be ste recep | different. Do we complain because 
the one who is to live fifty years has no more knowledge of 
duties or penalties than the one who is to live ten? Both 
know what is right and wrong, what in all probability will 
lead to their best good, and this is enough to make their trial 
a fair and perfect one. Now make this probability certainty ; 
let them feel perfectly assured that one of the ways open be- 
fore them will conduct to the highest and absolute good ; and 
were it even only doubtful to w hat the other must lead, there 
would be no real ground for hesitation in the choice; but if 
they had very strong reason for suspecting that this other 
would conduct them to ruin, the possibility of indecision 
would appear to be removed. Yet such is the case respecting 
this life as a state of trial. All men have a degree of know- 
ledge amounting to assurance, that if they “ fear God, and 
keep his commandments,” they will be safe in the world to 
come ; and it is not difficult for them to be ration ally convinced 
that any other course will end in calamity. 

Besides, from what is known of human nature, we may 
well doubt whether a greater amount of knowledge respecting 
the consequences of virtue and vice would move ‘greater num- 
bers to practice the former, and avoid the latter. That good- 
ness which is the product. of a desire to attain happiness and 
avoid misery, is of doubtful character. A man cannot be 
bribed or terrified into the exercise of holy affections. If he 
ever comes to love purity, it will be for its own sake. If he 
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ever feels a proper affinity of soul for truth and the God of 
truth, it will be for the properties and attributes discerned in 
them, and not for the attainment of personal good. A know- 
ledge of the results dependent upon our conduct in the present 
life is principally useful in awakening us from stupidity, and 
directing our attention to God and holiness and sin, in excit- 
ing thought, anxiety, self-examination. It does not renew the 
soul, or enable a man by an act of volition to transform and 
purify hisown moral nature. But it may cause him to medi- 
tate upon the character and law of God; it may lead him to 
scrutinize his own heart, and learn his need of a Deliverer, and 
thus indirectly work his salvation. To produce this effect, the 
knowledge attainable here is amply sufficient. Enough is re- 
vealed to us by the light of reason and of God’s word to fill 
with alarm all who do not shut their eyes to this light. Enough 
is revealed to arouse into serious reflection and deep solicitude 
in regard to their moral state, those who are not voluntarily 
indifferent. Hnough is revealed to convince every reasonable 
man that there is immense danger in dying an enemy to God, 
and therefore, to excite him to a solemn examination of reli- 
gion. What more is necessary or desirable? Those who close 
fast and firmly their eyes, can no more see the sun than the 
stars. ‘‘ Those who hear not Moses and the prophets, would 
not be persuaded, though one rose from the dead.” Men 
who are resolved to hazard the fearful probability of eter- 
nal death, would doubtless remain the same in the certain pros- 
pect of it. And this is true of pagans as well as of nominal 
Christians—of men without the Bible, as well as of men hay- 
ing the Bible. Such of both classes as are willing to look stea- 
dily at the future, at their prospects after death, may learn 
enough respecting the world unseen and eternal, to banish in- 
difference from their minds, and awaken them to the grand 
duty of preparing for it. 

We conclude, therefore, that so far as knowledge must be 
taken into the account, this life is suitable to be the only state of 

robation for man. No valid reason can be offered for believ- 
ing, that more information respecting the way to please God 
or the consequences of displeasing Him, would lead greater 
numbers of our race to holiness and heaven. 

It is to be hoped, no person depreciates the amount of reli- 
gious knowledge possessed by mankind, or within their reach, 
from a desire to find some excuse for continuing in sin through 
the present life. It is also to be hoped, that none who plead 
in favor of a future probation for the heathen, because they 
know not the gospel, are unconsciously moved by the wish to 
make room for such a state of trial for themselves, who now 
have and reject the gospel. There is reason to fear that many, 
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under the influence of such selfish motives, delude their own 
minds, and make destruction sure ; that many work themselves 
into the belief of conjectures, at variance with the word of Je- 
hovah, and ruinous to the souls of men 

Once more :—the dependence of men in this life upon aid 
from above, in order so naties holy, makes it unsuitable to be 
the only state of probation for them. Men are so predisposed 
to evil from birth, and are encompassed by so many seductive 
influences, that special Divine help is necessary to make their 
transformation to the likeness and image of God possible. Ht 
is not likely that a trial under such cir cumstances will be final. 

In answer to this objection, it may be observed in the first 
place, that aid from above is always afforded to such as truly 
seek it. One who never mocked at the impotence of man, has 
said, ‘ Ask, and ye shall receive.” The hope excited by this 
promise has never been disappointed by any neglect on the 
part of God. No man has earnestly sought grace > from Hea- 
ven, to be renewed in the temper of his heart, without having 
been heard and answered. “God is more willing to give the 
Holy Spirit to them that ask Him, than earthly parents are to 
give good gifts to their children.” But, if any are disinclined 
to solicit aid from above, and prefer to remain in cult and 
misery rather than to be set free by the help of another, it 
would seem unjust in them to reproach the Most High, w ho is 
offering all needful aid, for holding them without excuse if 
they continue in sin. If they do not wish to be assisted out of 
their evil and dangerous position, it is manifest they are not 
altogether serious ‘and earnest in desiring to exchange it for an 
innocent and safe one. 
_ It may be remarked again, that an extension of his period 
of trial into another world, could not be expected to relieve 
man from the necessity of seeking foreign aid in order to be- 
come holy. There is no reason for imagining that death has 
power to work any moral change in the soul. There is no 
foundation on which to build even a hope that it may endow 
the spirit with any new properties, or capacities, or tastes, so 
that it will be able to renovate itself and bring a clean thing 
out of an unclean. If, indeed, sin were resident in the body 
alone, it would be laid aside at death. But out of the heart 
are the issues of life. ‘The leprosy lies deep within.” It has 
infected the soul, the lord and life of our bodily organization. 
Consequently we need some other purifier than the agonies of 
dissolution. In spite of the pain of separation from the body 
and the mysteries of a dying hour, the spirit will depart to 
its future home, in possession of all its tastes and habits and 
moral affinities, as developed in this life, and a purgatory of 
fire will not burn them out. No voice from God or nature has 
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taught us by an intimation even, that the shock of transition 
from this to another state of being, will destroy or weaken the 
time-nurtured, the strengthened and matured sinful habits of 
the soul. If men need help from God in order to become holy, 
it is not because of any peculiarity of sin in this world, mak- 
ing it more malignant and invulnerable than elsewhere, but 
because of its essential and inalienable properties. It origin- 
ates and resides in a wrong state of the heart, in affections 
hostile to good objects and allied to evil, and Divine power is 
requisite in all cases to reverse this moral bias of the heart, 
and introduce a love for God. It is not rash to assert, that 
there are satisfactory reasons for believing this life more favor- 
able to a radical change in the soul than a subsequent one. 
All other things being equal, analogy would lead us to expect, 
that the longer individuals give way to unholy desires, per- 
mitting them to grow and mature in the spirit, the more 
difficult must a true reformation or transformation become, 
and the more foreign aid must be necessary in effecting it. 
Accordingly, if men are dependent upon Divine grace for re- 
newal here, they will be, upon the supposition of a probation 
after death, equally or more so there. Provided, as some 
believe, man performs the initial act and fulfills certain condi- 
tions by which he secures the needed help from God, then we 
say, because his habits of sin are less confirmed and inveterate 
in this life than they may be expected to become hereafter, it 
would not be merciful in God to prolong his trial into another 
world, and thus tempt him to postpone repentance till a period 
when he will have less inclination for it; it would not, for the 
same reason that it is unsafe for a sinner to be assured _ before- 
hand of a long life and probation here. He would need just as 
much assistance from God, and would be more unwilling and 
unlikely to ask it. 

But if men are yet more dependent upon the Most High 
than this view supposes, so that his Spirit must produce in them 
the desires and faith, in the exercise of which they are freely 
justified and restored to fellowship with Heaven, still they have 
no reason to anticipate a change in this respect after death, 
nor that Jehovah will be any more likely to begin and com- 
plete the work of their regeneration in another world than in 
the present. This life is just as suitable for their only state of 
probation as another, if they are always to be thus dependent 
upon the grace of God. Indeed, we have reason to fear that 
the hearts of those who die in sin, will, under the light of eter- 
nity and the laws of a more spiritual existence, stiffen into an 
inflexible obstinacy and defiance of God, and become like “‘ the 
angels who kept not their first estate;” of whom we know but 
little, consisting only of a few scriptural statements, intimating 
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their malignant character, and appointment to an irreversible 
penal doom. From the hints offered us in the Bible respecting 
God's enemies in the unseen world, we may conjecture with 
some reason that the present state is as favorable a probation 
as could be allotted to sinners. And of this we may be sure, 
that the ground of our needing Divine grace in order to be- 
come holy, lies not in the peculiarities of our earthly existence, 
but in the nature of sin itself, as a wrong state of the heart and 
bias of the feelings; so that all sinful beings, wherever and un- 
der whatever circumstances they may be placed, must have 
Divine assistance in becoming “new creatures.” Any objection, 
therefore, which depends for its force upon the necessity of aid 
from above, i in order to holiness on the part of man, must bear 
against the idea of human accountability and probation at all 
times and anywhere, just as strongly as it does against the 
doctrine of a probation limited to the present life. “Neyer in 
all the ages of eternity, nowhere in all the universe of God, 
can sinful creatures become holy without aid from the F ather 
of spirits. If this dependence relieves them from accountabil- 
ity, and renders a probation, otherwise just and proper, incon- 
sistent with Divine benevolence, then is the voice of God in 
our consciences and in the Bible—let us speak without offence 
or irreverence—a lie. It falsely asserts and justifies our re- 
sponsibility. This none of our readers will believe, and there- 
fore none of them can deny, that the present life is suited to 
be man’s state of probation for eternity, on the ground of his 
dependence upon aid from above in order to his becoming 
holy. 

If, then, this life is long enough for a period of trial with re- 
ference to eternity—better than a longer one—and if ample 
knowledge respecting God’s will, and the future consequences 
of piety or sin, is attainable here—and if we are no more de- 

endent for Divine assistance to become good, than sinful 
Siiee ever and everywhere must be from the nature of the 
case—if these things are true, we are aware of no real or plausi- 
ble objection against the doctrine that we are in a state of 
probation, closing with all men at the hour of death. 

We suppose, of course, this doctrine to be taught in the 
Bible, and so plainly t taught as to command the belief of all 
who do not see great moral objections to it. But the limits of 
this article will not permit us to bring forward the Biblical 
proof for the position that the present Jife is man’s period of 
trial for etermty. An examination of those expressions to be 
found in the word of God, and which appeared even to Foster 
so ‘‘formidably strong,” must be deferred to some future oc: 
easion; in the full conviction, however, that no one-will enter- 
tain any doubt of their being plain and decisive. 
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Art. V.—ANNEXATION OF LOUISIANA. 


BY J. M. PECK, ROCK SPRING, ILLINOIS. 


1. The LMistory of Louisiana from its Karliest Period. By Fran- 
re Martin. ‘lwo Volumes. New-Orleans, 1827- 

2. Sketches, Historical and Descriptive, of Lowisiana. By Major 
Amos StopparD. Philadelphia: M. Carey, 1812. 

3. The History of Louisiana, particularly of the Cession of that 
Colony to the United States of America ; with an Introductory 
Essay on the Constitution and Government of the United States. 
By BarBe Marpzots, Peer of France, &c., &. Translated 
from the French. By an American Citizen. Philadelphia: 
Carey & Lea, 1830. 

4. History of the Discovery and Settlement of the Valley of the 
Mississippi, by the three great European powers, Spain, France 
and Great Britain, and the subsequent Occupation, Settlement 
and Extension of Civil Government by the United States, until 
the year 1846. By Joun W. Monette, M.D. In two 
volumes. New-York, 1846. Harper and Brothers. 


. Annals of the West. By JAMES H. PERKIN and J. M. PECK. 
Revised Edition. St. Louis, Mo., 1846. J. R. ALBAcuH. 
Pp. 808. 

6. Louisiana ; its Colonial History and Romance. By CHARLES 


GAYARRE. Pp. 546. 8vo. Harper and Brothers, New- 
York, 1851. 


Or 


WE commence a review of the Cession of Louisiana with 
this proposition—that the Ruler of the universe has established, 
protected and prospered this nation, for the especial purpose of 
making it a signal instrument in the political and moral rege- 
neration of the world. ‘To all devout, reflecting minds, the 
evidence from the history of our country is plain, that God 
has had the most gracious designs in view, and that his Pro- 
vidence, rather than the wisdom and foresight of men, has 
made this great nation what it is. Man permits the veil which 
natural objects and inferior agencies interpose, to conceal from 
his view the agency of the InrinirE Minp. He observes the 
course of events, the revolutions of nations, the transfer of 
countries and people from one power to another, and the com- 
plicated series of human actions, without looking to Him, who 
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sits in high authority over the universe, and directs all its 
affairs by ‘infinite wisdom and boundless goodness. Could the 
history of the nations of the earth be read with a more spirit- 
ual intelligence, that history would afford a most instructive 
comment on the principles of the divine government. We 
should then see that God aims steadily, and without mistake, 
to “make an end of sin,” and to establish the peaceful king- 
dom of Christ in all the earth. And especially the eye of 
God appears to have been fixed on this Continent as the field 
where subordinate agencies might be raised up, and great 
achievements made, to accomplish his most glorious purposes. 
This will appear by considering for a moment the period in 
which this continent was discovered and settled. 

Had this continent been known to the eastern nations, in 
the period of the four great monarchies that followed each 
other in successive order, in the conquest of the world as then 
known, instead of the feeble and scattered tribes originally 
found here, and destined to waste away before the ‘ pale 
faces,” it might have been peopled by a sturdy race of idola- 
tors, ‘with the customs of the old world, a race who would have 
established over this beautiful land institutions grossly cor- 
rupt and terribly despotic. The Mississippi might have been 
an object of worship like the Ganges, and our prairies been 
whitened with the bones of pilgrims to a bloody Juggernath. 
Or, had this continent been settled in the dark ages ‘of Euro- 
pean history, its whole population might have been borne 
down with a withering superstition and a ‘feudal depotism ; des- 
titute alike of intellectual and moral culture, and w holly un- 
fit for a state of political and religious freedom. What if the 
wild and luckless enterprise of De Soto, instead of the death 
of the leader, and destruction of the party, had proved a real 
“‘ Conquest of Florida,” (as North America was then called,) 
and the adventurers of Spain had overrun this land, as Cortez 
and Pizarro did Mexico and Peru, and the Castilian and 
Moor, with the papal religion, and. its accompaniments of 
despotism and servility, had been planted here as it was 
there?—How very different would have been the destiny of this 
country ! Or, suppose the French, who passed up the St. 
Lawrence and northern lakes, in the seventeenth centur y, and 
planted missions and trading posts along the “ Great. river,’ 
and its tributaries towards its close, had commenced the 
settlements of Jamestown and Plymouth, would our country 
then have been what it now is? Would it have been 
what it is, had France been successful in the designs contem- 
plated by its cordon of posts along the lakes, the Ouabache 
and the Belle Riviere, so admirably contrived to retain the 
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power of this central valley, and which, in the disastrous de- 
feat of Braddock, gave such fair promise of realization? 
Would it have been the same had Spain held fast her power 
and possessions on the Mississippi, and maintained the vigor 
and enterprise of the period, when Pope Alexander VL, for 
purposes of discovery and settlement, divided the earth be- 
tween Portugal and Spain by a meridian running three hun- 
dred and seventy miles west of the Azores? 

Though the American continent was discovered near the 
close of the fifteenth century, British colonization was not com- 
menced until the beginning of the seventeenth. Meanwhile a 
series of revolutions in politics and religion had transpired both 
in England and on the Continent. A new order of men had 
been raised up, and political and religious liberty had gained 
great achievements, when colonies of the English race, with 
exalted faith and indomitable love of liberty, took possession of 
the Atlantic slope of North America; and even they were 
guided by Providence rather than choice. 

The manner of the growth of these colonies is no less indi- 
cative of a presiding and directing Providence. At first it 
was slow and gradual, and under such circumstances as were 
well calculated to prepare the people for the revolution of 
1776, and the largest freedom in religion. Religious domi- 
nation in several of the colonies was carried to an extent just 
sufficient to create alarm, to excite investigation, to provoke 
controversy, and lead to the practical development of the true 
principles of religious freedom. ‘The great increase of popula- 
tion in the colonies, and the continuous border wars with the 
Aborigines, with the hardships and privations incident to a new 
country, were needful preparations for rapid progress at a later 
day. In two hundred years after the commencement of the 
oldest colonies, the population scarcely exceeded four millions. 
The census of 1850 exceeds twenty-three millions. This is 
an increase of nearly six-fold. The rapid growth of this na- 
tion was not accelerated, until a broad and deep foundation bad 
been laid for future prosperity and safety. 

But in the enlargement of territory, not less than in other 
features of our history, is the agency of Providence seen. To 
illustrate and establish this fact, we appropriate this article to 
some remarks on the ANNEXATION OF LOUISIANA. 


The country of Louisiana, as claimed by the French from 
discovery and possession, included the whole Central Valley 
from the Alleghany to New-Mexico and the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The grant of the country to Antoine Crozat, made by 
Louis XIV. in 1712, defined the boundaries as follows :— 
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By New Mexico on the west; by the English lands of Carolina on the 
east, including all the establishments, ports, rivers, havens, and principally 
the port and haven of the Isle of Dauphin, heretofore called Massacre ; the 
river St. Louis, heretofore called Mississippi, from the edge of the sea as 
far as the Illinois [country,| together with the river St. Phillips, heretofore 
called the Missouri; the river St. Jerome, heretofore called the Ouabache, 
[Ohio,] with all the lakes and rivers mediately or immediately flowing into 
any part of the river St. Louis, or Mississippi.* 


The treaty of Utrecht, (1713,) defined the northern boun- 
dary to be the forty-ninth degree of north latitude. Under 
the "Wease Company, which succeeded the grant to Crozat, 
the whole of the Illinois country was included in the jurisdic- 
tion of Louisiana. 

The great impulse to the colonization of the country on the 
Mississippi, was the gold and silver mines imagined to exist 
there, and to equal, if not exceed in riches, those of Mexico 
and Peru. Wonderful reports were circulated in France, and 
hundreds of adventurers sought in vain for fortunes in this 
land. Its early settlement was expensive and disastrous. The 
first expedition was in 1699, under D’Ibberville, a Canadian 
naval officer, who sailed from Rochefort, and established a 
landing at Biloxi, near Mobile. He made several voyages to 
France for colonists and necessaries, and died in St. Domingo, 
in 1707, of the yellow fever, while fitting out an expedition 
against the English settlement in Carolina. + 

“Two kinds of colonists eame from France under Ibberville 
and subsequent leaders. The first were unaccustomed to 
manual labor, but they possessed enterprise, and expected to 
gather fortunes in gold and silver, and furs, and peltry, by traf- 
ficking with the Indians. The second, and by far the most nu- 
merous class, were poor, idle and vicious. Many of both sexes 
were taken from the streets, the prisons, and the galleys, and 
expected to be supported by the bounty of their leaders. The 
first attempts at settlements were expensive and unsuccessful. 
In thirteen years from the commencement by Ibberville, about 
two thousand five hundred colonists were sent from France: 
and yet, in 1718, there were in all the settlements only four 
hundred whites and twenty negro slaves, with three hundred 
head of cattle. This was exclusive of the missions and trad- 
ing posts in the Illinois country, established and sustained by 
way of Canada. 

In his grant, Crozat was constituted proprietor of all the 
mines he should discover in the country; with the reservation 
to the crown of one-fifth of all bullion of gold and silver, and 
one-tenth of the produce of all other mines. He had Bore 


* Martin’s Louisiana, vol. ;, pp. 178-179. Stoddard’s Sketches, pp. 133-135. 
t Martin, vol. i., p. 168. 
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ously amassed an immense fortune by trade in the Indies, and 
now relied on the proceeds of trade with the Spanish colonists 
and the Aborigines. His expectations, however, were not 
realized. The Spanish authorities, who were hostile to French 
colonists in the country, refused to participate in his commerce 
in the Gulf of Mexico, and seized and confiscated his goods, 
and imprisoned his agents who attempted to introduce them, 
overland, into New Mexico. After a persevering, but fruitless 
effort of five years, attended with heavy loss, Crozat surren- 
dered his charter to the crown, in 1717. By this period, ex- 
ploring parties had penetrated the countries along Red River, 
the Arkansas, Missouri, and the Upper Mississippi. 

The same year the ‘ Company of the West” was chartered for 
working the mines; and the privileges of commerce as granted 
to Crozat, with the additional privilege of disposing of the 
lands, were granted. With this company was connected the 
famous bank of John Law; and its credit rested on the antici- 
pated products of the gold and silver mines, and the sale of 
lands. The next year it was made a royal bank, based on the 
stock of a bankrupt government, and its shares rose to twenty 
times their par value. Major Stoddard says: 

The company created three hundred thousand shares, at five hundred 
livres each ; fifty thousand shares at five hundred and fifty livres each ; three 
hundred thousand shares at five thousand livres each, all of which were 
soid in the market, and before the completion of the sale, they arose to an 
enormous height. The amount of the stock thus created, without taking 
the rise into calculation, amounted to sixteen hundred, seventy-seven mil- 
lions, five hundred thousand livres, or three hundred and ten millions, six 
hundred, forty-eight thouaand, one hundred and forty-eight dollars! Such, 
indeed, was the frenzy of speculation, that the whole nation, clergy and 
laity, peers and plebeians, princes and statesmen, mechanics, and even ladies, 
employed their wealth in purchasing these shares. P. 60. 

This “ Mississippi bubble” burst in 1720, and left the de- 
luded speculators penniless. But it had no little influence in 
sending out colonists, who, after being disappointed as to find- 
ing gold and silver, turned their attention to agriculture and 
the Indian trade, and thus prepared the way for the future 
prosperity of the colony. Under the auspices of the Com- 
pany of the West, New-Orleans was formed in 1718; the 
cultivation of tobacco was introduced, Fort Chartres, in Illinois, 
built, the lead mines of Missouri discovered and worked, and 
settlements formed at various points along the Mississippi 
river. 

Under the charter of the Company of the West, the branch 
company of St. Philippe was organized in Ilinois, and direct- 
ed by the enterprise of Philip Francois Renault. This associa- 
tion was formed for the purpose of prosecuting the mining 
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business in Upper Louisiana. Renault left France in 1719, 
with two hundred mechanics, miners and laborers, and pro- 
vided with all things necessary to prosecute the objects of the 
company. He bought five hundred slaves in St. Domingo, 
for working the mines, and brought them to Illinois, in 1720. 
Having established himself and his colony a few miles above 
Kaskaskia, which he called St. Philips, he sent out exploring 
parties in every direction. Gold and silver were the objects 
sought, but never found. Lead and copper were discovered 
west of the Mississippi; and Renault and his companions, find- 
ing their search for the precious metals unavailing, turned their 
attention to smelting lead. 

The Company of the West having failed in their objects, in 
1731 surrendered their rights and privileges to the crown, and 
mining, trade and agriculture were left to be prosecuted bygin- 
dividual enterprise. At this period we have not the means of 
ascertaining the population of the country of Louisiana with 
the accuracy desirable ; but from the best sources within our 
power, we estimate the white population at six thousand, and 
the negro slaves at two thousand five hundred. 

African slavery was established by law in this province in 
the charter of Crozat, who had the privilege of introducing 
“one ship-load of slaves annually” from Africa; but it does 
not appear that he availed himself of the privilege. In 1719, 
two ships were sent to Africa, and returned with five hundred 
slaves, and by 1728, several voyages had been made, and 
about two thousand slaves brought into the lower colony. This 
gave an impulse to agriculture; and tobacco and indigo, for 
exportation, and provisions, for home consumption, were raised. 
The edict of Louis XIIL, of France, and (re-enacted by Louis 
XV., 1724,) contained the laws and regulations concerning 
slavery in Louisiana.* 

Until 1711, Louisiana, a mere wilderness, was under the 
jurisdiction of the commandant-general of New France, or 
Canada, two thousand miles distant; but in that year the go- 
vernment was separated, and the province of Louisiana placed 
under a commandant-general of its own. ‘This officer was the 
immediate representative of the crown. The seat of the colo- 
nial government was first fixed at Mobile, but in 1723 it was 
removed to New-Orleans. At an early period the administra- 
tion was placed in the hands of M. Jean Baptiste de Bienville, 
who, on many accounts, deserves the title of Father of Louisi- 
ana. He encouraged agriculture, provided for the explora- 





* Le Code Noir ou Recueil de Reglemens, p. 281. The reader will find this 
code translated, in Dillon’s Historical Notes of Indiana, pp 45-58. 
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tion of the interior, and opened trade with the Indian nations, 
His administration was conducted with energy and skill. Dur- 
ing the autumn of 1727, he was succeeded by M. Perrier, and 
shortly after returned to France. He was re-appointed com- 
mandant-general, and returned to New-Orleans in 1733. He 
was unsuccessful in two expeditions against the Chickasaw 
Indians, and being advanced in life, he went back to France 
in 1741, and was succeeded by the Marquis de Vaudreuil. 

In accordance with our object, it becomes necessary to take 
a glance at the ecclesiastical condition of the province. In 
every enterprise, whether of discovery, exploration, commerce, 
trade or war, by the Spanish and French, one or more priests 
were attached to the expedition; and mission stations at the 
villages of savage tribes often became trading posts and colo- 
nial settlements. In order to enjoy the protection of govern- 
ment, all new settlements were required to be in the form of 
villages, or towns; and lots, of a size convenient for a door- 
yard, garden, and stable-yard, were provided for each family. 

o each village were granted two tracts of land at convenient 
distances, for ‘common fields” and “commons.” In the first 
was inclosed each man’s plat for cultivation, which was possess- 
ed in fee simple, but within a common inclosure. A ‘“‘ common” 
was a tract of land granted to the town for wood and pastur- 
age, in which each owner of a village lot had a common but 
not an individual right. The chapel and the priest were indis- 
pensable to each village. 

Missionaries of the Jesuit and other orders were often sta- 
tioned in these villages, which at first were Indian towns. 
During the hunting season they followed the natives in the 
chase. Whatever we may think of the doctrines they taught, 
the superstitious practices enjoined, or of their mode of convert- 
ing Indians, as being the reverse of the mode indicated in the 
Great Commission, it is certain they were a heroic, devoted, 
self-sacrificing class of men. 

Judge Martin states : ‘ 


The company, with the view of providing for the spiritnal wants of the 
upper part of the province, in which clergymen were most wanted, entered 
into arrangements with the order of Jesuits, by which curates and mission- 
aries were obtained. Persons professing any other religion than the Catho- 
lic, were not treated with equal charity ; and the spirit of intolerance dicta- 
ted an edict, in the month of March, [1724,] by which the exercise of any 
other religion was prohibited in Louisiana; and the Jews were directed to 
be expelled from it, as enemies of the Christian name. Vol. L, p. 258. 

The provision lately made for clergymen having proved insufficient for 
the wants of the colony, and the bishop of Quebec, within whose diocese it 
was, finding it inconvenient to send the necessary number of curates and 
missionaries to the upper districts, the company entered into a new treaty 
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with the Jesuits, on the 20th of February, 1726. By this, that of 1724 
was annulled. Father Beaubois, the Superior of the missionaries, was al- 
lowed eighteen hundred livres for his services, and a gratification of three 
thousand livres was divided between his associates, for their past services.* 
The Jesuits engaged to keep, constantly, at least fourteen priests of their 
order in the colony, viz: a curate and missionary at Kaskaskias; a mission- 
ary in the village of the Brochigomas; a chaplain and missionary at the fort 
on the Wabash, [Ohio, near Metropolis ;] a missionary at the Arkansas; a 
chaplain and missionary at fort St. Peter, among the Yazous; another mis- 
sionary there, whose duty it was to endeavor to penetrate into the country 
of the Chickasaws, to propagate the Catholic religion, and promote union 
between these Indians and the French; two missionaries at the Alibamous, 
one of whom was to preach the gospel. to the Choctaws. These locations 
were not to be altered without the governor’s consent. 

Father Petit, the Superior of the Jesuits in the province, was permitted 
to reside in New-Orleans, but not to perform any ecclesiastical functions 
there, without the license of the Superior of the Capuchins. The company 
engage to furnish him a chapel, vestry-rooms, and a house and lot for his 
accommodation, that of a missionary, and the temporary use of such 
priests of his order as might arrive in New-Orleans. Ib. pp. 261—263. 


Similar arrangements were made with the Capuchins, and 
all the lower province was placed under charge of this order. 
Father Bruno, their Superior in Louisiana, received the ap- 
pointment of vicar-general from the bishop at Quebec. A 
convent was built for this order in New-Orleans. The Superior, 
assisted by two monks, served as curate in that city.— 
Other curates were stationed at Mobile, Biloxi, the German 
coast, Nachitoches, and the Balize. 

The convent of Ursuline nuns, in Rouen, sent out a corps of 
nuns to establish a convent, and provide for the education of 
girls, and the care of a hospital. 

It was about 1740 that the government of France revived 
the project entertained at first, of uniting Canada and Louisi- 
ana, in the hope that this union would cut off from the English 
colonies all access to the country west of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains, though at that period the future importance of this great 
valley was not foreseen. 

On the views of France, M. Barbé Marbois thus writes: 


The memoirs written on this subject have been preserved; their au- 
thors sagaciously prognosticate the high destinies of the two colonies thus 
united. They meet objections, and combat them all, with one exception. 
No one of them foresees that these provinces, as they increase in popula- 
tion, and as a consequence even of their prosperity, must aspire to and finally 
attain independence. They notice the discontent with which the plan of 
the union of Canada and Louisiana must inspire England; but nothing 
foretells to them that the provinces of English America will rise up and free 





* The value of a livre in Louisiana, at that period, was fixed at one-fourth of 
a Mexican dollar. Hence, it was equal in value to twenty-five cents United 
States currency. 
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themselves from the dominion of their mother country; and that the co- 
lonies conquered from France will be one day the only ones that Great 
Britain will retain on that continent. P. 121. 


After the peace of 1748, the French ministry took a deep in- 
terest in the settlement of Louisiana, and in carrying out their 
favorite policy of securing the country along the northern 
lakes, and the Ohio and its tributaries, from British traders and 
settlers. England was no less jealous of the encroachments 
of France, and took measures to counteract them. Though this 
nation claimed, from the first, the whole country, from the At- 
lantic Ocean to the South Sea, for thus her grants to Connec- 
ticut, Virginia, and other colonies read, yet the principal ground 
of claim was the treaties of purchase from the ‘“‘ Five Nations,” 
or Iroquois; and this confederacy set up their title on the 
ground of conquest from other tribes. Both nations made pre- 
tences at amicable negotiations in Europe, while hostilities ex- 
isted on the Ohio as early as 1754. The northwest was really 
the theatre of war, and the possession of the country west of 
the Alleghanies the wager of battle. In this violent struggle, 
the French seemed to have the advantage. The defeat of 
Braddock looked like a final victory to the French ; but the is- 
sue depended on maritime supremacy: and the naval arma- 
ments of Great Britain were more numerous, better manned, 
and always ready for sea before the vessels of France. Only 
a part of the destined succors in men and money, of the latter, 
arrived at Quebec. After deeds of high valor, and a battle in 
which the two generals-in-chief, Montcalm and Wolfe, fell, the 
English completed the conquest of Canada. 

The peace of 1763 settled the dispute between France and 
England, by the cession to the latter of all that part of Louisiana 
that lay east of the Mississippi and north of Bayou Ibberville, 
and lakes Maurepas and Pontchartrain, along with Canada. 
The actual transfer was made, and the country of Illinois taken 
possession of by the British authorities, in 1765. 

By a secret treaty, ratified on the 8d of November, 1762, the 
king of France agreed to cede and deliver to the king of Spain 
all the rest of Louisiana. This included the island of Orleans, 
and all the territory west of the Mississippi, and its tributaries. 
The valley of the Mississippi was now divided between the 
two great Huropean powers, Great Britain and Spain. 

Of this last change, the French population in the upper pro- 
vince remained in ignorance for some time. 

On the 21st of April, 1764, M. D’Abadie, commandant- 
general at New-Orleans, received orders from Louis XV. to 
make it known to the colony. So sudden and profound was 
his grief at the reception of such instructions, as to cause his 
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death! He died universally regretted by the colonists. M. 
Aubri, his successor, announced the cession to Spain, which 
was received in the lower province with the utmost consterna- 
tion. The colonists publicly manifested great aversion to the 
Spanish government. In the Illinois country, on the change 
of government, the population were about Xo thousand of 
all classes, excluding Indians. Nearly one-third of the more 
wealthy and enterprising class, not knowing the transfer of 
Western Louisiana to Spain, retired, some to the lower province, 
but a larger number to St. Louis, and St. Genevieve, which 
had just been established. 

The Court of Madrid sent to New-Orleans, as commandant- 
general, Don Antonio D’Ulloa, a man of prudence and discre- 
tion, but he could not openly exercise his authority. The co- 
lonists sent deputies to the Court of Versailles, for permission 
of the king to remain subjects of France; but the cession was 
declared to be irrevocable. 

Don Alexander O'Reilly was appointed successor to D’Ulloa, 
in 1769. We again borrow from the graphic pen of Marbois: 


The Spanish general, O'Reilly, replaced Don Antonio D’Ulloa. He 
brought to New-Orleans three thousand soldiers, which he supposed would 
be a sufficient number to put an end to all resistance. The colonists at- 
tempted to prevent their landing, which was only effected through the 
French magistrates. O'Reilly, an enemy of conciliatory measures, a warrior 
of reputation in his profession, thought that a colony might be governed 
more despotically than a conquered country. 

The barbarian indulged in acts of violence and ferocity, which he mis- 
took for prudence and firmness. He seemed not to know that subjects do 
not renounce, at the will of treaties, an ancient allegiance to which they 
have long been accustomed; that it is allowable for friends and relatives to 
regret those from whom they are separating, and that the indications of 
their grief ought to be viewed with indulgence. Scaffolds were erected at 
New-Orleans. Six citizens paid by their heads the courage with which 
they had manifested their attachment to France.* The Court of Madrid 
secretly disapproved of these acts of outrage; but, fearing to endanger the 
authority of its governors, it abstained from condemning O'Reilly, and even 
from disowning him by an authentic act. P. 137. 


Aversion to Spain was gradually removed, but affection 
never took its place. The greatest part of the population were of 
French descent. There were a few Spaniards and some Eng- 
lish. The colony flourished less for a time after the transfer 
to Spain, but was better governed. Frequently the subordi- 
nate officers appointed were of French descent, which were the 
more acceptable to the people. 





* These were, M. de la Fresniére, attorney-general of the colony, and Messrs. 
De Noan, Caresse, Villeret, Marquiz, and Millet, all of them officers, who were 
shot by the order of O'Reilly. 
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The American revolution resulted in the acknowledgment of 
the independence of the United States; and the conquest of the 
Illinois country by Col. G. R. Clark, prepared the way for the 
western boundary of the new Republic to join that of Spain on 
the Mississippi. But here an incident occurred that marks an 
overruling Providence in the destiny of our country. We 
copy from Burnet’s “ Notes on the North-Western Territory :” 


When the American and British Commissioners were negotiating the 
terms of a treaty of peace, at Paris, in 1782, Great Britain insisted on 
making the Ohio River a boundary of the United States. The American 
commissioners resisted the proposition, principally on the ground that the 
territory on the north-west of the Ohio had been conquered by Col. Clark, 
in 1778, and was then in the occupancy of the United States. The pertinacity 
with which the claim was insisted on, induced Dr. Franklin to suggest to 
his colleagues, Messrs. Adams and Jay, whether it would not be better to 
that point than fail in the main object; it being understood that the 

rench government was favorable to the claim. Mr. Adams very promptly 
answered “wno;” and declared that sooner than yield the western territory, 
he would withdraw from the negotiation, return home, and exhort his coun- 
trymen to continue the war as long as they could keep a soldier in the field. 
Mr. Jay was equally determined, and Dr. Franklin concurred. It was well 
known that the Count de Vergennes had produced some influence on the 
mind of Dr. Franklin, in favor of the claim. But when the united decision 
of the American commissioners on that point was officially declared, that 
boundary was given up. P. 351. 


Soon after the revolutionary war, the free navigation of the 
Mississippi became an object of deep and absorbing interest to 
all the inhabitants of the western valley. In 1780, Spain ex- 
pressed her determination to claim the control of the great 
western river. A commercial treaty with Spain being in pro- 
cess of negotiation by Mr. Jay, the American Minister at Mad- 
rid, in 1781, Congress, at the instance of the Virginia dele- 
gates, instructed Mr. Jay not to insist on the use of the Missis- 
sippi by the Americans, if a treaty could not be made without 
giving it up. During 1782, the court at Madrid not only la- 
bored to induce the United States to give up all claims to the 
navigation of the great river, for a term of years, but was not 
disposed to yield the claims of the United States after the time 
should expire. Spain even attempted to claim the country 
east of the Mississippi, and did hold possession, for a time, of 
the left bank of the river, below the mouth of the Ohio, 


Three years after the ratification of the treaty of 1783, Spain oceupied 
both banks of the Mississippi, below the Ohio; and no less than four Spanish 
posts confirmed the military occupation of the eastern bank; and the governor 
and intendant of Louisiana were required to enforce the laws of Spain, in 
the collection of heavy duties on all imports by way of the river from the 
Ohio region. These duties were arbitrary, and often extremely heavy and 
unjust; but an excise officer, supported by a military force, was stationed 
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at every commandant’s head-quarters on the river, to enforce the collection of 
the revenue. Every boat descending the river was compelled to make land, 
and submit to the revenue exactions, with only such relaxations and modifica- 
tions as the commandant saw fit to admit. All violation of these arbitrary 
regulations and restrictions thus imposed were met with seizure and impri- 
sonment, and often by confiscation of the whole cargo to the use and bene- 
fit of the officers of the crown, who valued their offices in proportion to the 
profit derived from them. 

This system of exaction upon the trade of the western people became ex- 
ceedingly oppressive under the arbitrary power of the excise-men ; many acts 
of oppression and unjust exactions would of course take place from time to 
time, and the western boatmen had not been well schooled in submission 
to arbitrary rule. Many disdaining to submit to the arrogant demands of the 
Spanish officials, were frequently exposed to their official resentment, which 
occasionally ended, not with a mere temporary delay and embarrassment, 
but sometimes brought upon the offender the penalty of the confiscation of 
property, and a vexatious imprisonment. Repeated occurrences of this 
kind soon spread great indignation among the trading portion of the western 
people, and made them impatient for that revenge, which might be inflicted 
by a military invasion of Louisiana and the capture of New-Orleans, which 
would give them the control of the whole commerce of the river. 

As early as 1785, the federal government, through John Jay their 
commissioner, opened a negotiation with the Spanish minister, Don Guar- 
doqui, relative to the embarrassments to the prosperity of the western 
people; but the Spanish minister, in behalf of his government, persisted in 
his refusal to concede any of the points in controversy, and, after a fruitless 
negotiation of twelve months, Mr. Jay had almost consented to waive the 
right of the western people to the free navigation of the Mississippi for 
twenty years, provided Spain would coneede their claims at the expiration of 
that period.* 


The rumor soon obtained currency through the Mississippi 
valley, that the government of the United States was about to 
sacrifice the rights of the people in the West to the navigation 
of the Mississippi to conciliate the good will of Spain. This 
rumor produced the highest degree of excitement in every 
western settlement, and not only endangered the safety of 
Louisiana, but caused great anxiety in all the old states. It is 
not strange that these feelings of indignation among the west- 
ern people should have resulted in the determination of a mili- 
tary invasion of Louisiana. ‘This state of things existed when 
Don Estevan Miro, who succeeded Galvez, was appointed com- 
mandant-general of the province. Seeing the unfortunate ten- 
dency of the policy of his predecessor towards the people of 
the western territory of the United States, he resolved on a 
more liberal course during his administration. Obtaining the 
approbation of Don Guardoqui, the resident minister of Spain 
at the government of the United States, he proposed to relax 
the import and transit duties on the river trade from the west- 





* Monette, vol. i., pp. 497, 498. 
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ern settlements. He granted the privileges of free trade to 
certain persons. Among these were special privileges granted 
to Colonel James Wilkinson, between the years 1787 and 1790, 
of free trade in tobacco, flour, and other western productions, 
besides the privilege of introducing several hundreds of Ame- 
rican families into Louisiana and West Florida. Guardoqui, 
the minister, and Don Manuel Navarro, the intendant at New- 
Orleans, soon opposed the liberal policy of governor Miro, 
doubtless imagining they did not receive their full share of 
the “spoils” realized from voluntary tribute for Spanish “free- 
trade.” The minister became silent, and Navarro retired to 
Spain ; and Governor Miro, by authority from the king, was 
invested with full power both as governor and intendant. 

The mild and conciliatory policy of Miro towards the west- 
ern people, reconciled them to the Spanish authorities, and 
especially to the governor; but they still regarded submission 
to this species of vassalage as an admission of the rights of 
Spain over those of the United States, and the grants as special 
favors that might be withheld at any moment. They regarded 
trade with New-Orleans, and the navigation of the Mississippi, 
as ‘ common and indefeasible rights.” 

In the mean time the Spanish minister, Guardoqui, had his 
secret agents and correspondents among the western people. 
To these he declared unequivocally, that unless the people, 
and especially those of Kentucky, would declare independence 
of the United States, and establish for themselves a govern- 
ment, Spain would never allow them the free navigation of the 
river and the trade of New-Orleans. On these terms alone he 
was authorized and willing to open the navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi for the exportation of their productions on terms of 
mutual advantage.* 

Under these circumstances, apparently neglected by their 
own government, and with this temptation held out by Spain, 
it is surprising that so few of the western people were se- 
duced even in their feelings to secede from the confederation. 
The virtue and patriotism of the West had a sore trial, and re- 
mained firm. The Baron de Carondelet succeeded Don Miro 
as commandant-general, on the first of January, 1792, and 
he did not despair of procuring a secession of the western from 
the eastern states. He entered with ardor and perseverance on 
a systematic plan of operations to effect the object. Judge 
Martin supposes the people of the West, and of Kentucky par- 
ticularly, were divided into five parties. t 





* Butler’s History of Kentucky, p. 177, &c. 
+ History of Louisiana, vol. ii., p. 101. 
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The first was for separation from the Union, and the forma- 
tion of an independent republic, thereby securing an advan- 
tageous treaty with Spain. The second was willing to become 
annexed to Spain, and submit to Spanish laws and jurispru- 
dence. A third party desired war with Spain and the capture 
of New-Orleans. <A fourth party would prevail on Congress 
to make a show of preparation for war, and drive the Court of 
Madrid to yield the trade of New-Orleans and the navigation 
of the Mississippi. The fifth was for soliciting France to ob- 
tain a retrocession of Louisiana, and extend her protection 
over Kentucky. Wethink Judge Martin mistaken in some of 
these conclusions. That there was a party who indulged no- 
tions of secession and an independent republic, cannot be 
doubted; but, if individuals desired to become annexed to 
Spain, they were so few as not to deserve the name of a party. 
Of the hundreds of families who settled in Louisiana during 
the Spanish occupancy, we have been personally acquainted 
with many, and never found one which, in their expatriation, 
did not act on the presentiment that the country would soon 
come under the jurisdiction of the United States.* Those who 
desired a retrocession to France, supposed the trade and naviga- 
tion of the river could readily be obtained from that govern- 
ment. 

During these commotions, M. Genet arrived in Philadel- 
hia as the accredited minister of the new republic of France. 
his man had secret instructions to induce the people of the 

United States to make common cause with the party of the 
guillotine, and he formed the plan and commenced the work 
of raising troops for France. Knowing the excitement in 
the West in relationto the navigation of the Mississippi, he 
sent four persons westward, in November, 1798, to raise 
troops and issue commissions in the name of the French re- 
public, to conquer Louisiana. They were so far successful as 
to seduce the patriotic General G. R. Clark to become a major- 
general in the armies of France, and commander-in-chief of 
the revolutionary forces on the Mississippi. By the energy 
and prudence of Washington, and the patriotic governors of 
Kentucky and the North-western Territory, this measure was 
defeated, and Genet’s mission was brought to a conclusion in 
disgrace. 

The next movement on the part of the Baron Carondelet 
was to send Don Manuel Gayoso to New-Madrid, below the 





* The aggregate population of Upper Louisiana, at the period of the cession, 
(1804,) was about 10,120; of whom 3,768 were French, including a few Span- 
ish families ; 5,090 were Anglo-Americans, who had immigrated to the country 
after 1790.—Annals of the West, p. 543. 
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mouth of the Ohio, to enter into negotiations with certain lead- 
ing men from Kentucky, supposed to be favorable to a separa- 
tion of the western states from the Union. In this mission he 
was associated with Thomas Powers, to whom Carondelet gave 
written instructions. He also wrote to Benjamin Sebastian, 
a judge of the Court of Appeals of Kentucky, who had been 
seduced by Governor Miro, and through him to judges Innis, 
Nicholas, and Murray. The three last named gentlemen de- 
clined co-operation ; but Sebastian set out to meet the Spanish 
Commissioner, Gayoso, and proceeded with him to New-Or- 
leans, and from thence came home by Philadelphia. He was 
subsequently impeached in Kentucky, and removed from of- 
fice, and it was proved that he had received a pension from 
the Spanish government for several years, while holding the 
office of judge in that state. 

Soon after the organization of the federal government un- 
der the new constitution, the President opened negotiations 
through Messrs. Carmichael and Short, the resident ministers 
at the Court of Madrid. They were instructed specially to ne- 
gotiate respecting the south-western boundary of the United 
States, and for the cession of West Florida* and the island 
of Orleans, ‘ including the city of New-Orleans, and the whole 
eastern bank of the river to the sea, which were to be obtain- 
ed at any cost, provided the free navigation of the Mississippi 
could not be obtained without it.”+ Thus, from the commence- 
ment of Washington’s administration, the project of purchas- 
ing New-Orleans and eastern Louisiana was entertained. 

In the meantime, Spain having become embarrassed with 
her Kuropean wars, and alarmed at hostilities on the part of 
the western states against Louisiana, gave verbal intimation 
through her minister at Philadelphia, that negotiations might 
be successful if an envoy of a high grade was sent to Spain. 
The president lost no time by delay, and, in November, 1794, 
nominated Mr. Thomas Pinckney as minister plenipotentiary 
and envoy extraordinary at the Court of Madrid. Through 
his agency the treaty of 1795 was obtained, signed on the 20th 
of October, and ratified by the United States Senate the fol- 
lowing March. 

This treaty established the southern boundary between the 
United States and Florida on the thirty-first parallel of north 
latitude, with the middle of the main channel of the Mississippi 
for the western boundary, from its source to said parallel of 





* West Florida meant the territory of Louisiana, east of the Mississippi, in- 
cluding Pensacola, and excluding the island of Orleans. 
t Monette, vol. i., p. 503. 
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latitude; and that the whole width of the river, fromits source 
to the sea, should be free to the people of the United States. 
The king of Spain also por res to permit the people of the 
United States to use the port of New-Orleans as a place of de- 
posit for their produce and merchandise, for the term of three 
years. Kach party was to appoint a commissioner and survey- 
ors to run and mark the southern boundary; and the troops 
and garrisons of each power were to be withdrawn to its own 
side of the boundary, and the people to be at liberty to retire 
with all their effects if they desired. 

In the meanwhile, the State of Georgia claimed all the ter- 
ritory on, her western frontier, extending to the Mississippi 
River on the west, and to the thirty- -first degree of north lati- 
tude on the south. This claim embraced the Natchez district, 
and a large part of the present State of Mississippi, which I rad 
been in the boundary granted by Great Britain, mn 1783. This 
was the country which Spain claimed as a part of West Flori- 
da, over which she held military jurisdiction for twelve years, 
and w hich, in the treaty of Madrid, she had reluctantly agreed 
to relinquish. 

Though commissioners were appointed to run and mark the 
boundary y, the provincial authorities of Louisiana seemed to 
regard the treaty on the part of Spain as a mere measure of 
policy, and, by evasion and delay, prevented its immediate 
execution, and even held the military post of Natchez. It was 
with much difficulty collision was prevented between the Ame- 
rican and Spanish authorities; and it was not until the last of 
March, 1798, that the Spanish garrison evacuated fort Pan- 
mure, ‘at Natchez, and proceeded to Baton Rouge. 

Among the incidents deserving note, and which had some 
influence in alarming Spain for her possessions in Louisiana, 
was the project of a British invasion of New-Orleans from Ca- 
nada, in 1797. At that time England was at war with Spain, 
and Mr. Blount, who had been governor of the “ South-west- 
ern Territory,” and then a senator in Congress from Tennessee, 
proposed to the British authorities to lead an expedition from 
Canada, by the Illinois River, and take possession of New-Or- 
leans. His correspondence was detected, and transmitted to 
the President of the United States, who ‘communicated it to 
Congress. The offence committed was not then provided for 
by law, but the Senate, by a unanimous vote, expelled him 
from their body. This enterprise, though abortive, alarmed 
Spain, and taught her that her means of defence were by no 
means proportionate to the extent of the country, or the dan- 
ger to which it was exposed, and, no doubt, contributed to 
bring about its retrocession to France. 
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The cession of Louisiana to Spain, in 1762, was regarded 
in all the maritime and commercial cities of France as impoli- 
tic, and injurious to the interests of navigation in that kingdom; 
and one of the first objects of Napoleon, when appointed First 
Consul, was to renew with the Court of Madrid negotiations 
on that subject. On the first of October, 1800, a secret treaty 
was giorno at St. Ildephonso, of which we give the third 
article : 


His Catholic Majesty promises and engages to retrocede to the French 
republic, six months after the full and entire execution of the above condi- 
tions and stipulations relative to His Royal Highness the Duke of Parma, 
the colony or province of Louisiana, with the same extent that it now has 
in the hands of Spain, and that it had when France possessed it, and such 
as it ought to be after the treaties subsequently entered into between Spain 
and other states.* 


Another treaty at Madrid, in March, 1801, renewed the 
stipulations, and the first article contained an account in detail 
of the conditions on which the cession was made. One of the 
conditions was, that the reigning ‘Duke of Parma should be 
put in possession of Tuscany, under the name of the Kingdom 
of Etruria. The conditions were not all fulfilled at the time 
specified, and the actual transfer was not made at the time in- 
tended. In the retrocession Spain inserted a condition, that 
should France again be disposed to cede the country, she 
should have preference. The Spanish government still consi- 
dered itself master of the province so long as the terms of the 
cession remained unfulfilled. 

In 1802, Don Salcedo was Governor of Louisiana, and Don 
Morales, Intendant. The latter officer, who possessed the roy- 
al prerogative, made proclamation and put an end to the depo- 
sit of produce and merchandise in New-Orleans. This mea- 
sure spread consternation throughout the westernstates. Com- 
plaints and petitions poured into Congress, and the excitement 
became still more intense as soon as the people learned the news 
of the cession of Louisiana to France. According to that treaty, 
the province was to be delivered up to France “in its present 
state.” This “ preserit state,” as the peoplethought, would ex- 
clude the Americans from the port of has Oihann and such 
was the feeling, that the tacit consent of the government would 
have caused an invasion and conquest of New-Orleans. Mr. 
Jefferson brought the subject before the House of Representa- 
tives, in two messages in December, 1802. In one he said, 
“The cession of the Spanish province of Louisiana to France, 
which took place in the course of the late war, will, if carried 





* Marbois, p. 170. 
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into effect, make a change in the aspect of our foreign rela- 

tions.” On the 22d of December, he again said, “that he was 

aware of the obligation to maintain in all cases the rights of 

the nation, and to employ for that purpose those just and ho- 

— means which belong to the character of the United 
tates.’ 

At this period Mr. Robert R. Livingston was the minister of 
the United States at Paris, and, according to instructions from 
the President, for many months had attempted negotiations for 
New-Orleans. He did not confine himself to that port alone, 
but at one time proposed that France should cede so much of 
upper Louisiana as lay north of Arkansas River. On the 
18th of April, 1802, Mr. Jefferson wrote to Mr. Livingston :— 


The cession of Louisiana and the Floridas, by Spain to France, works 
most sorely to the United States. 

* * * * * * * * * * * * 

The day that France takes possession of New-Orleans, fixes the sentence 
which is to restrain her forever within her low-water mark. It seals the 
union of two nations, who, in conjunction, can maintain exclusive posses- 
sion of the ocean. From that moment we must marry ourselves to the 
British fleet and nation. We must turn all our attention to a maritime 
force, for which our resources place us on very high ground; and, having 
formed and connected together a power which may render reinforcement 
of her settlements here impossible to France, make the first cannon that 
shall be fired in Europe the signal for tearing up every settlement she may 
have made, and for holding the two continents of America in sequestration 
for the common purposes of the United British and American nations. 
This is not a state of things we desire. It is one which this measure, if 
adopted by France, forces on us as necessarily as any other cause, by the 
laws of nature, brings on it necessary effect.* 


It was finally determined in cabinet council, that an envoy 
extraordinary should be sent to Paris to co-operate with Mr. 
Livingston in negotiating for New-Orleans. No thought was 
entertained by Mr. Jefferson, or his cabinet, of purchasing the 
whole province. The President held that the constitution had 
made “ no provision for our holding foreign territory, still less 
for incorporating foreign nations into our union;” and in the 
event of obtaining any part of Louisiana by negotiation, he 
supposed an appeal must be made “to the nation for an addi- 
tional article to the constitution, approving and confirming an 
act which the nation had not previously authorized.”t 

The choice of Mr. Jefferson fell on Colonel James Monroe, 
and he was nominated to the Senate on the 12th of January, 
1803. The general instructions from James Madison, Secre- 





* Correspondence, in Jefferson’s Works, vol. iii., p. 492. 
+ Correspondence of Jefferson with Judge Breckinridge, in ‘‘ Works,” vol. iii, 
p- 512, 
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tary of State to Messrs. Livingston and Monroe, dated March 
2d, propose the purchase of Eastern Louisiana and the Flori- 
das, including the island and city of New-Orleans.* 

On the’ 12th of April, Mr. Sane reached Paris, and on 
the next day, M. Barbé Marbois, as the commissioner and 
confidential agent of the First Consul, held a long discussion 
with Mr. Livingston. This gentleman had been for some time 
a member of the Cabinet and minister of the public treasury, 
and he held this post during the negotiations for the cession 
of Louisiana. ‘T’o him Napoleon confided the whole transac- 
tion, as the plenipotentiary on the part of the French republic. 
His pen drew the treaty, and his history, referred to in our in- 
troduction, and repeatedly quoted in this article, gives us that 
insight into the motives of the First Consul, which is to be 
found nowhere else. 

The crisis was an alarming one to France. The Court of 
St. James had learned the purport of the secret treaty of St. 
Ildephonso, by which Louisiana had been retroceded to France. 
The latter government was fitting out its fleet ostensibly for 
America. His Majesty, George III., became alarmed, and, 
in quick succession, sent messages to Parliament, and prompt 
action was taken to fit out the navy. Though nominally at 
peace, both France and England were preparing for war. Na- 
poleon dreaded the maritime power of England, and said, as 
Marbois recorded it : 

The principles of a maritime supremacy are subversive of one of the 
noblest rights that nature, science and genius have secured to man; I mean 
the right of traversing every sea with as much liberty as the bird flies 
through the air; or of making use of the waves, winds, climates, and pro- 
ductions of the globe; of bringing near to one another, by a bold naviga- 


tion, nations that have been separated since the creation; of carrying civi- 
lization into regions that are a prey to ignorance and barbarism.t 


This is a noble sentiment, the practical realization of which 
the present period witnesses. 

The apprehension wasthat Louisiana would fall into the pos- 
session of Great Britain. The discussions in the French Cabinet 
continued for several days. Marbois gave cogent reasons for 
cession. Other members, of whom Talleyrand was one, op- 
posed it. The conversations are given in the history. This 
discussion occurred while Mr. Monroe was on his way to France, 
and it was decided by Napoleon to make an offer of the whole 
province immediately on his arrival, and so he instructed Mar- 
bois. The First Consul wanted money, and he foresaw the 





* American State Papers, Foreign Relations, vol. ii., 5440—544, 
t Marbois, p. 258. 
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probability that Louisiana would be taken by a British fleet, 
and that the sale of the whole country to the United States 
would add to their national greatness, and make this govern- 
ment a formidable rival of England. At the close of the con- 
ference with his counsellors, Napoleon said to Marbois:— 


Irresolution and deliberation are no longer in season; I renounce 
Louisiana. It is not only New-Orleans that I will cede; it is the whole 
country without reservation. I know the value of what I abandon, and I 
have sufficiently proved the importance that I attach to this province, since 
my first diplomatic act with Spain had for its object the recovery of it. I 
renounce it with the greatest regret. * * * %* %¥¥ * 

If I should regulate my terms according to the value of those vast 
regions to the United States, the indemnity would have no limits. I will 
be moderate, in consideration of the necessity in which I am of making a 
sale. But keep this to yourself. I want fifty millions (of francs), and for 
less than that sum I will not treat; I would rather make a desperate attempt 
to keep those fine countries. 

x x * * * * * hi ee x 

Perhaps it will also be objected to me, that the Americans may be 
found too powerful for Europe in two or three centuries; but my foresight 
does not embrace such remote fears. Besides, we may hereafter expect 
rivalries among the members of the Union. The confederations that are 
called perpetual, only last until one of the contracting parties finds it to its 
interest to break them; and it is to prevent the danger, to which the colossal 
power of England exposes us, that I would provide a remedy. 


Marbois, the minister, who gives this conversation, made no 
reply, and the First Consul continued,— 


Mr. Monroe is on the point of arriving. To this minister, going two 
thousand leagues from his constituents, the President must have given, after 
defining the object of his mission, secret instructions, more extensive than 
the ostensible authorization of Congress, for the stipulations of the payments 
to be made. Neither this minister nor his colleague is prepared for a deci- 
sion which goes infinitely beyond any thing that they ask of us. Begin by 
making them the overture, without any subterfuge. You will acquaint me 
from day to day, hour by hour, of your progress. The cabinet of London 
is informed of the measures adopted at Washington, but it can have no 
suspicion of those which I am now taking. Observe the .greatest secrecy, 
and recommend it to the American ministers; they have not a less interest 
than yourself in conforming to this counsel. You will correspond with 
M. de Talleyrand, who alone knows my intentions.* 


On the day of the occurrence of this conversation, the 
conferences between Messrs. Livingston and Marbois began, 
but the American minister had not the necessary power to act. 
He had resided about two years at Paris, and, according to his 
instructions, the objects were indemnitiesclaimed by American 
merchants for spoliations on commerce, and the right to New- 
Orleans as a free port, or the purchase of the island of Orleans 





* Marbois, pp. 310, 311. 
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and the contiguous territory east of the Mississippi. He re- 
ceived with surprise and distrust the offer of Marbois to cede 
the whole province; and, after some general discussion, declin- 
ed offering a larger sum than thirty millions of francs; about 
five and a half millions of dollars. At this crisis Mr. Monroe 
arrived at Paris, and as soon as the formalities of an introduction 
were over, he entered conjointly with Mr. Livingston upon the 
negotiations. A new era now commenced in diplomatic cor- 
respondence. Napoleon had instructed M. Marbois to conduct 
the negotiation with entire frankness. The plenipotentiaries 
had been long acquainted. Marbois had been Secretary of 
Legation, and then Charge d’ Affaires in the United States from 
1778 to 1785, and had married an American lady of Philadel- 
phia. The affairs of our country and government had been 
long familiar to him. Mr. Monroe heard with surprise the 

roposition of Marbois to sell the whole country of Louisiana. 

his far exceeded the instructions from the President and his 
cabinet. Instead of the cession of New-Orleans and the conti- 
guous territory to secure the free navigation of the Mississippi, 
a vast portion of North America was offered, the boundaries of 
which were ill defined, and on the northwest extended, proba- 
bly, to the Pacific Ocean. There was no time for the Ameri- 
can ministers to apply to their government for more ample in- 
structions. They were compelled, from the circumstances in 
which they were placed, to take the responsibility of immedi- 
ate action. ‘'T'o defer the negotiation would make Louisiana a 
colony of England, for the British government, determined on 
war with France, had a fleet then ready to cross the ocean and 
take possession of New-Orleans. When the English ministry 
became informed of the special mission of Mr. Monroe to 
France and its object, the proposition was confidentially made 
to Mr. King, the American Minister at the Court of St. James, 
to undertake the conquest of Louisiana, with the concurrence 
of the United States, and retrocede it to that government as 
soon as peace should be made with France. But the British 
ministry had no knowledge of the nature or the extent of the 
negotiations with Paris. The historian of the treaty says :— 


As soon as the negotiation was entered on, the American ministers 
declared they were ready to treat on the footing of the cession of the entire 
colony; and they did not hesitate to take on themselves the responsibility 
of going beyond the sum which they had been authorized to offer. The 
draft of the principal treaty was communicated to them. They had prepared 
another, but consented to adopt, provisionally, as the basis of their con- 
ferences, that of the Frencn negotiator, and they easily agreed on the 
declaration contained in the first article:—‘The colony or province of 
Louisiana is ceded by France to the United States, with all its rights and 
appurtenances, as fully and in the same manner as they have been acquired 
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by the French Republic, by virtue of the third article of the treaty concluded 
with His Catholic Majesty at St. Idephonso, on the first of October, 1800, 


The negotiations being finished, the treaty for the pur- 
chase of Louisiana was completed on the 30th of April, and 
the documents signed on the 8d of May. It wasforwarded to 
Washington with as much dispatch as possible, where it arriv- 
ed early in July. Marbois records :— 


A sentiment, superior even to glory, seemed to animate the three 
ministers, and never, perhaps, did negotiators taste purer joy. As soon as 
they had signed the treaties, they arose and shook hands, when Livingston, 
expressing the general satisfaction, said:—‘ We have lived long, but this is 
the noblest work of our whole lives. The treaty which we have just signed 
has not been obtained by art or dictated by force; equally advantageous to 
the two contracting parties, it will change vast solitudes into flourishing 
districts. From this day the United States take their place among the 
powers of the first rank; the English lose all exclusive influence in the 
affairs of America. Thus, one of the principal causes of European rivalries 
and animosities is about to cease. However, if wars are inevitable, France 
will hereafter have, in the new world, a natural friend, that may increase in 
strength from year to year, and one which cannot fail to become powerful 
and respected In every sea. The United States will re-establish the mari- 
time rights of all the world, which are now usurped by a single nation. 
These treaties will thus be a guarantee of peace and concord among com- 
mercial states. The instruments which we have just signed will cause no tears 
to be shed; they will prepare ages of happiness for innumerable generations 
of human creatures. The Mississippi and Missouri will see them succeed 
one another and multiply, truly worthy of the regard and care of Providence, 
in the bosom of equality, under just laws, freed from the errors of super- 
stition and the scourges of bad governments.* 


The following words, addressed to Marbois, gives us the re-_ 
flections of Napoleon on the consummation of the treaty. 


This accession of territory strengthens forever the power of the United 
States; and I have just given to England a maritime rival, that will sooner 
or later humble her pride.t 


The treaty met with violent opposition from a portion of the 
party opposed to the administration of Mr. Jefferson, and they 
rallied in an attempt to defeat it. The President and the ple- 
nipotentiaries were assailed in the public journals, and, as 
usual under high party excitement, extravagant tales were 
told on both sides. We well recollect the party virulence, slan- 
ders and misrepresentations poured out from the village news- 
papers on the one side, and the mode of defence equally repre- 
hensible adopted on the other. The Federalists, who opposed 
the treaty, imputed to France a disgraceful deception; that 
there was a secret concert, some deep laid scheme, to bring 





* Marbois, pp. 310, 311. + Ibid, p. 312. 
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the United States into an alliance, offensive and defensive, with 
France; that Spain was controlled by that government; and 
pee affirmed that England was the bulwark of our liberty 
and religion. The pulpit was set in hostile array against the 
administration and the acquisition of Louisiana. At least such 
was the position taken by the ‘standing order” of New Eng- 
land, with few exceptions. The discourses on fast and thanks- 
giving days, teemed with notes of alarm at the ruin impending 
over the nation. The idea of purchasing Louisiana, was per- 
verted into that of selling the United States to France.* 

Amidst a series of complicated embarrassments, Mr. Jeffer- 
son convened congress, which met on the 17th of October, and 
laid the treaties (for there were three separate documents) with 
all the correspondence, before the Senate.t Both the nature 
of the contract, and the magnitude of the sum, opened a wide 
field of debate. The contract was for sixty millions of franes, 
($11,000,000) in United States stock, to be sold in Europe, and 
twenty millions of francs, additional, to be paid by the go- 
vernment to our merchants for maritime spolations. 

The opposers of the treaty contended, that Congress had no 
power to annex, by treaty, new territory to the confederacy, 
as that right could only belong to the people of the United 
States; and that additional territory was not wanted, and its 
acquisition would prove disastrous to the country. But after 
a free debate, the Senate ratified the treaty on the 20th, by a 
vote of twenty-four to seven, and the president gave his ap- 
proval the next day. The necessity of prompt action, compel- 
led Mr. Jefferson to waive his constitutional scruples to the 
acquisition of foreign territory. 

To the Hon. Levi Lincoln, of Massachusetts, he wrote from 
Monticello, August 80th, 1803 :— 


On further consideration, as to the amendment to the constitution re- 
specting Louisiana, I have thought it better, instead of enumerating the 
powers which congress may exercise, to give them the same powers they 
have to other portions of the Union generally.} 


All the documents were communicated to the House of Re- 
presentatives, and after a short debate, the law to create the 





* We have several old sermons among our files of literary and religious curi- 
osities, sustaining the accuracy of our memory, and illustrating the ‘ spirit of 
that age.” At that time Baptists, Methodists, and Episcopalians were unaccus- 
tomed to such topics of pulpit ministrations, but were, with few exceptions, 
friends to the existing administration. 

+ The reader will find these documents in the American State Papers, For- 
eign Relations, vol. ii, from pp. 506 to 583. The treaty, with other papers, is 
in Marbois’ History, Appendix, pp. 403--422. 

t Works, vol. iv., p. 1. 7 
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stock and make the appropriations to carry into effect the 
treaty, was enacted. 

The war between England and France commenced on the 
22d of May, 18038, by the capture of some French merchant 
vessels ; and on the same day Napoleon gave his signature to 
the ratification of the treaty of cession, without waiting for 
that of the United States. "This was done to prevent EK neland 
from making any attempt towards the conquest of the pro- 
vinee, for from that date it belonged to the United States. 

The next step was to make the formal and regular transfer 
from Spain to France, and from France to the United States 
for the secret treaty of St. Ildephonso had not been carried 
into effect in Louisiana. And now another difficulty arose 
with Spain. The Marquis de la Casa Yrujo was the Spanish 
minister to the United States, and, in accordance with orders 
received from Madrid, he made a solemn protest against the ra- 
tification of the treaty, alleging that France had not fulfilled its 
contract with Spain. The objection was finally waived, and ar- 
rangements were made for the transfer. M. Laussat was the ac- 
credited plenipotentiary of the French republic, and on the 80th 
of November, he met the Spanish commissioners in the coun- 
cil chamber of New- -Orleans, received in due form the keys of 
the city, and issued his proclamation to the people of Louisi- 
ana, informing them of the retrocession of the province to 
France, and by that government to the United States. At a 
signal given by the firing of cannon, the Spanish flag was !ow- 
ered, and that’ of France ‘raised. The French sov ereignty last- 
ed only twenty days, during which M. Laussat, as governor 
general, provided for the administration of justice only in 
summary and urgent cases. 

General James Wilkinson, having command of the United 
States’ troops, to which were attached several companies of vo- 
lunteers and militia, on the 19th of December established his 
camp a short distance above New- Orleans; at the same time 
the Spanish troops embarked and sailed for Havana, On the 
20th, discharges of artillery from the forts and shipping an- 
nounced the farewell of the French officers. M. Laussat, with 
a numerous retinue, met General Wilkinson and Governor 
Claiborne, the American commis ssioners, in the City Hall, 
where he received them in due form. The treaty of cession, 
the respective powers of the commissioners, and the certificate 
of exchange of ratifications, were read. M. Laussat then pro- 
nounced these words :— 


In conformity with the treaty, I put the United States in possession of 
Louisiana and its dependencies. The citizens and inhabitants who wish to 
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remain here and obey the laws, are, from this moment, exonerated from 
the oath of fidelity to the French republic. 


Mr. Claiborne, who was governor of the territory of Mis- 
sissippl, on commencing the exercise of the powers of governor- 
general and intendant of the province of Louisiana, delivered 
a congratulary address to the people. The ceremony was 
closed with the exchange of flags, which was done by lower- 
ing the one and raising the other. When they met mid-way, 
they were held stationary a moment, while the artillery and 
trumpets celebrated the union. The American flag then rose 
to its full height, and while it floated in the air, the Americans 
present expressed their joy in a tremendous shout.* 

The American government went into operation quietly, and 
the French and Spanish population soon became accustomed 
to the new order of things; and now, after a lapse of forty-eight 
years, no distinction appears except in family names. Thus 
in a perseverng effort to gain the free navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi, and the port of New-Orleans, by a series of unexpect- 
ed providences, the United States gained the immense territo- 
ries of Louisiana, and extended the boundaries of the rising 
nation to the Pacific Ocean. 

The formal transfer of Upper Louisiana took place at St. 
Louis, on March 10th, 1804. Major Amos Stoddard, then a 
captain in the artillery service of the United States, and au- 
thor of the valuable “Sketches” noticed at the head of this 
article, was constituted the agent of the French republic, for 
receiving from the Spanish authorities the possession of the 
province of Upper Louisiana. Mr. Primm says, 

When the transfer was completely effected—when, in the presence of 
the assembled population, the flag of the United States had replaced that of 
Spain—the tears and lamentations of the ancient inhabitants proved how 
much they were attached to the old government, and how much they 
dreaded the change which the treaty of cession had brought them.t 


The “ancient inhabitants” were, however, entirely submis- 
sive to the new authority and its administration. 

We have room only for a few statistics, showing the popu- 
lation, trade, resources and expenses of the colony near the 
period of its transfer. 

In 1785, the census was taken by order of governor Galvez: 


Population of Lower Louisiana, - - - - - 27,046 
Upper Louisiana, District of St. Genevieve, - - 594 
as " District of St. Louis, - - - 897 
West Florida, - - - - - - - - 3 ATT 
of which the District of Natchez had 1,550. Grand total, ———— 32,014 


* Marbois, pp. 332—335. ; 
t Discourse at the Celebration of St. Louis, February 15th, 1847. 
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The number of white persons was - - - - - 14.217 
Free colored persons, - w am " , “ - 1,203 
Slaves, - - - - - - “* a a = 16,594 


The expenses of the province for one year, civil, military, 
and ecclesiastical, were $537,285; of which sum $7,470 was 
the government pay to the church. 

The United States’ Consul at New-Orleans, from the best 
documents he could procure, exhibits the following result: 


City of New-Orleans, - - - - - - - 8,056 
From the Balize to the City, - - - - - 2,388 
All other parts of Louisiana below Arkansas, - - 33,311 


Major Stoddard obtained the census of Upper Louisiana 
with as much accuracy as possible, for 1803, The ag- 
gregate population was about - - - - - 10,120 

Of this population, 3,760 were French, (including a 
few Spanish families ;) 5,090 were Anglo-Americans, 
who had immigrated to the country after 1790; and 
1,270 colored people, mostly slaves. 

Total population in the whole province,- a 





53,875 


At that period St. Louis contained about one hundred and 
eighty houses, which, as Major Stoddard calculates, allowing 
six persons to each house, would make the population one 
thousand and eighty. 


The revenue of the government from various sources, including 


special funds, in 1802, amounted to - ~~ - - - = $843,043 
Expenditures, - - - - - - - - - 706,374 
Balance in the Treasury, - - - - $136,669 


Besides these expenditures, there were various salaries and 
other expenses, ordinary and extraordinary, amounting to 
$411,271. 

The annual revenues of the city of New-Orleans were 
$19,278. The expenditures were about the same. 

The annual products of the lower province consisted of 3,000 
Ibs. indigo, (rapidly declining ;) 20,000 bales of cotton, at 800 
lbs. each; 5,000 hhds. of sugar of 1,000 lbs. each; 5,000 
casks of molasses, of 50 gals. each. 

In the year 1802, 256 vessels of all descriptions entered the 
port of New-Orleans, of which 170 were American, 97 Span- 
ish, and one French. 

The estimated amount of produce shipped from New-Orleans 

in 1302, was forty thousand tons. 
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Art. VIL—THE ULTIMATE SUPREMACY OF THE KING. 
DOM OF REDEMPTION. 






THE great work appointed to the Church of Christ here upon 
the earth, is the work of missions, in the service of the rth to 
ofredemption. This is kept before it, both by the prophecies 
of the past, and by the hopes of the future. It is a work 
whose importance and necessity no one can doubt, who does 
not doubt about the stability of the divine revelation. It is a 
work which calls for faith; even for that faith which over- 
cometh the world, for to overcome the world is the work itself. 5 
And it is a faith which rests ultimately in the sure word of b 
God, though it may receive exaltation and inspiration from : ' 
other sources also. It may be heightened by the very vision is 































of the city of the Great King, telling the towers thereof, mark- e 
ing her bulwarks, and considering her palaces. It may be a3 


animated by seeing how God has been in the midst of her that 
she should not be moved, known there as a refuge and a de- 
fence. It may be enlarged by the spectacle which history ‘eS 
presents, that He has indeed caused his people to ride upon Re 


the high places of the earth, attending them with signs and ba 
with wonders. It may be made more living and active, when ae 


we read in the present providence of God his continued faith- 
fulness to all his promises, as seen in the actual position of his 
church, in respect to the work it is appointed to accomplish. 

The special subject which we propose to consider in the fol- ba 
lowing article is this: Some of the subordinate grounds of our Es 
conviction, that the kingdom of Christ, the kingdom of redemp- “a 
tion, is to be triumphant and supreme in the history of the hy 
human race. We say the subordinate grounds, for the first and BY 
last reason is, that the Lord hath so declared; only as we rest ¥ 
in Him, with a living belief, will all doubt cease, and intel- 2 
lectual conviction be enlivened by that faith whose vision is | 
ever upward, and whose course is ever onward. 

1. And the first of these subordinate arguments we derive 
from the very nature of the kingdom of Redemption. We be- 
lieve that it will ultimately prevail, because it is so comprehen- 
sive and complete as a system. 








* This article was originally prepared as an address before a missionary 
association, in one of our colleges. It is here presented with slight, chiefly 
verbal, alterations. 
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There is contained in the very nature of some things an 
augury of their final success. Some men have an inherent 
energy ; they are born to command, and neither friends nor 
foes can keep them from their eminence. We cannot help 
believing that the best system is inherently mightier than a 
partial scheme. The higher has a native supremacy over the 
lower, and the highest over all. Days and years may be given 
to falsehood, but the truth will shape the centuries unto itself. 
Our rational nature leads us to rest in great truths, as we trust 
our bodies securely to the solid earth. Thus it is, even in the 
sphere of mere intellectual truth; and this same confidence is 
only heightened when we come to the domain of moral truth. 
The very necessities of our moral nature compel us to believe 
in the final supremacy of moral truth and moral laws. What 
is just and right must be, though unrighteousness be propped 
by all the buttresses of custom, and cuarded by all the vigi- 
lance of selfishness. The most imposing system, even of ab- 
stract speculation, will die out before the incess mnt and i impera- 
tive energy of moral principles, if it sets itself im opposition to 
them. No speculative system can long retain its influence, if, 
in its principles or inferences, it contravenes the dict tates of 
man’s moral nature. Moral laws are alw ays urgent and always 
at work: what is highest in morals is not only supreme over 
what is lower in morals, but also over what may seem highest 
in intellect, if that be inconsistent with it. 

And, going on in the same line, we say, still further, that 
supreme over both merely intellectual and ‘mer ely moral truth, 
must be the principles and laws of that spiritual kingdom, of 
which Christ is the centre, whose realities are disclosed to us, 
not by nature, but by revelation. This has not merely a natural, 
but also a supernatiral right to ultimate authority. Over all 
speculative, and over all “ethical gees stn which set them- 
selves in opposition, the laws of such a spiritual kingdom must, 
from the nature of the case, attain ultimate control ; - although, 
from the nature of the case, this kingdom will attain this pre- 
eminence and vindicate its authority, not by annulling any- 
thing that is true to reason, nor by denying anything that ‘is 
true in ethics, but by bringing all speculative and all moral 
truth into subordination to its more comprehensive principles, 
meeting wants which the intellect cannot satisfy, and solving 
problems for which bare ethics have no answer. 

And this we take to be the real position of the truths that 
centre in the kingdom of Redemption. Here we find, in an 
absolute sense, the highest conceivable system of truth, The 
proudest sy stem of philosophy cannot compete with this king- 
dom in completeness, in universality, and in possible efficiency. 
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It is in its comprehensiveness that we see its essential grandeur, 
and its fitness to universal dominion. 

For, what is the work of Redemption? In what does it 
essentially consist? In a restricted sense, this work may be 
considered as already completed in what Jesus Christ has done 
and suffered for the human race. But in the wider, and equally 
legitimate sense, in which we here use the phrase, it consists 
in this,—the re-establishment, in a perpetual kingdom, begun 
here and perfected hereafter, of that union between God and 
his creatures which was severed by the apostacy of our race. 
All religion involves the idea of a union between God and his 
creatures; the religion of redemption contemplates a restora- 
tion after a rupture, and, of course, it includes all the truths, 
influences and aims which are necessary to such a restitution, 
and is thus the most comprehensive and the highest possible 
system of truth. 

That this is not an empty boast will appear, we suppose, 
from a consideration of the appropriate tests of the highest 
system of truth for the human race. 

If any system tells us the highest truths upon the highest 
subjects; reveals the reconciling truths upon the most difficult 
subjects; 1s adapted to all, and especially to the permanent 
wants of man, holds out at the same time the highest and 
noblest ends before him, and has in itself living energies, 
which can apply these truths to these wants and for these 
ends ; such a system may fairly be claimed as the highest con- 
eeivable system of truth. 

And now, is this, or is this not, a fair aecount of the system 
of Redemption? ; 

Does it contain the highest truths upon the highest subjects? 
{t being a redemptive system, God is concerned in it, and 
therefore all the truths respecting God, whether made known 
by nature or by revelation, are embraced within this system. 
In redemption man is also vitally interested, and therefore all 
the truths respecting man, bis nature, moral state and des- 
tiny, must be comprised within this system. God and man 
are both concerned in redemption, and, therefore, all the 
truths involved in the relations between God and man, whe- 
ther natural, moral, or spiritual, must be included in this sys- 
tem. Itis a redemption from sin, and hence comprises the 
knowledge of the law; it is a redemption from sin, and so 
includes the knowledge of grace; it is a redemption that comes 
through Jesus Christ, who fulfilled the law and made grace to 
abound; and to know Him is to know humanity and divinity 
united, and law and grace harmonized; is to be familiar with 
the grand truths of the Incarnation and the Atonement. The 
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work of redemption in its progressive course and fullest reality, 

is the carrying out of what centres in the person of our Lord. 
It isa redemption which looks forward even to the consumma- 
tion of all things; to the time when all the enemies of Christ 
shall be subdued, and all his redeemed ones made perfect ; 
to the new heavens and the new earth, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness; and the whole immeasurable extent and pos- 
sible felicity of human destiny, are thus a necessary part of 
the kingdom of redemption. ‘And hence, it is a system which 
comprises the grandest and most comprehensive elements, the 
essential things in respect to God and man; it contains the 
highest truths upon the highest subjects. 

E qually, also, does it contain the reconciling truths upon 
the most’ difficult subjects; this is essential to it as a redemp- 
tive system, and it is another sign of its supremacy. The 
most difficult problems of investigation are those which arise 
in the attempt at reconciling truths and principles which seem 
to the superficial view to be at variance. It is e easy to con- 
struct a system with one idea; it is more difficult to appreciate 
a system which embraces, apparently , antagonistic truths, and 
harmonizes them with each other. It is one of the glories of 
the system of redemption, that it is a grand reconciling system 
of truth; for it is neither a system of pure law, nor yet a sys- 
tem of bare grace: but, containing the essentials of both, it is 
more than both, a system of reconciliation, of atoneme nt, in 
which the law is honored, while grace abounds. It is neither 
exclusively divine, nor exclusiv ely human, but it is a system 
which centres in an Incarnation, where both humanity and 
divinity are united. Neither is it a system of sovereignty 
alone, nor yet a system of freedom alone, but both are essen- 
tial to it; and they are so combined, that when under the full 
influence of the Holy Spirit, man realizes his highest moral 
freedom. Neither is the Deity kept abstract and remote from 
his works as in pure deism, and still less is he confounded with 
his works, as in the pantheistic fable ; but God is set forth, as 
both transcendent above and immanent in all his works, 
sufficient unto himself, but ever living and present, especially 
in the economy of his grace. It is not a system which has to 
do with this world alone, nor yet one which has to do 
only with the future, for it is begun here and perfected in 
the new heavens and the new earth. It looks not to the body 
alone ; it looks not to the spirit alone; there is a resurrection as 
well asa regeneration : in the spiritual world we are still to be 
clothed upon, It is not a system of contemplation only, nor 
one that is merely practical, but its highest contemplations are 
the most practical and living of truths. It does not demand 
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faith to the exclusion of reason, it does not satisfy reason so 
that the necessity of faith is "excluded : it unites the two 
in hymeneal bonds, so that faith reveals to reason the recon- 
ciling truths which reason alone could never have divined. 
And thus it is a reconciling system, from the nature of the 
case—the highest possible of systems, bringing together and 
harmonizing principles elsew here only left in “conflict. And 
one of the chief sources of intellectual objections to it is, that 
they are made from a partial view of its nature; that they are 
made by those who single out for attack some one of its com- 
ene truths, as if that were the whole of it, not seeing 
10W the system itself in other parts replies to the objection. 
To such attacks agrand reconciling system will ever be exposed. 
And while it thus contains the highest truths about the 
highest subjects, and the reconciling truths upon the most 
difficult subjects, it is also a system adapted to all, and espe- 
cially to the permanent wants of man. A system of sensualism 
may meet the wants of a mere sensualist ; an abstract scheme 
may suit, for a time, the lover of speculation ; a system of pure 
ethics satisfies our moral sense; but only a redemptive system 
is adapted to the wants of man, as sinful and immortal. We 
are so accustomed to it, that we hardly suspect how power- 
fully it acts upon US ; how many virtually rely upon it, even 
while repelling it; how they borrow from it, even while op- 
posing it; and how, if it were not here, we should feel the 
vacancy, ‘and call, as men always have done, for “voices 
from the void deep- -sounding,” to “seize the enthusiastic ear.’ 
How adapted it is to human nature! You may come to a 
child with the story of the life and death of the blessed 
Saviour, and to a sage with the truths of the incarnation and the 
atone ment, that centre in that life and that death. No truths, 
excepting the simplest moral precepts, have been spread so wide 
and shown such efficiency among all in every clime, as the 
truths which centre in the person of our Lord. Itis also a 
kingdom adapted to enter into all our social relations, giving 
them stability and beauty. It has purified and elevated the 
family, the community, and the state. A Christian family, 
a Christian community, a Christian state: these are the real 
ideals of the human race. There is no part of human nature, 
and of human life, in which sin reigns, which the Christian 
system is not adapted to renovate and*to purify. There is 
no enlightenment of the intellect, no legitimate sphere of in- 
quisitive research, no progress in culture, no grace of life, 
which, to the eye ‘of him who contemplates redemption aright, 
is not seen, not only to be harmonious with it, but also to be 
demanded ‘by it, ‘And not to such relations alone is it fitted. 
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How persuasively an incarnate God appeals to all that is in our 
souls, even our sense of sin and of misery, and awakens the 
slumbering desire of salvation! How the cross of Christ 
speaks to us, tellmg us of our guilt, our doom, our pardon, 
our rede anption | What has so moved men, and touched the 
deepest fountains of the human soul, as the thought of re- 
deeming love? What has given men victory over the w orld, 
if it be not faith in Jesus Christ ? And only a system which 
has both law and grace, both the incarnation and the atone- 
ment, both the promise of the life which now is and of that 
which is to come, can meet all, and especially the per- 
manent wants of man, and gather to itself all the nations of 
the earth. 

And in the great ends which this kingdom holds out before 
the human race, it isas unrivalled as itis in its adaptation to hu- 
man wants. A reves aled, redemptive system has here an unap- 
proachable and solitary grandeur. Any system which takes 
its departure from man alone, and finds its principles only in 
human nature or human society, must always leave the im- 
mensity of eternity a blank to our vision ; it can but draw a 
decent veil over the place of our sepule hres, or, atthe very 
best, people the future with shadowy forms. W hy was the 
world, why was the race made, whither tending, what the end 
of this ceaseless tide, ever pressing onward, and knowing not 
an ebb in all its course? What is there in that boundless 
eternity, which is still ever, ever before us? Were we made, 
and all men, only to live and die, and be no more? Was this 
world fitted up with such rare skill, and clothed upon with 
such divine beauty, only to be a place of sepulture for rational 
beings? Are human rights and welfare, bodily comforts, so- 
ciety, art, human government, and a knowing something about 
nature and nature’s laws—are these all, all? Is this the end? 
Why then were we ever, ever made? This erand, solemn 
question is an unanswered question—unanswered for rational, 
moral, immortal sinful beings, unless the answer be found in 
the sy ‘stem of redemption. 

And there it is answered. And suppose that answer were 
only given as a speculation by some wise, precasting man— 
that besides this world there was another, a blessed abode, filled 
with the light of the divine glory, for ‘which some spiritual 
influence might prepare us, deliv: ering us from guilt and con- 
demnation, and allying us with God and all holy beings for- 
ever ;—suppose all ‘this were only a speculation, w ‘hat man, who 
really felt the pressure of the inquiry, would not say— —would 
that all this were true and real! it meets my inmost need! 
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only itis too glad and glorious a vision for the sons of a sinful 
race to dare look for ward unto! 

And yet, ; what is revealed to us as the end of our 
being, if we will a receive itin the gospel of the grace of God. 
This is what the system of redemption proposes as the possible 
end for each one and for all, to whom its glad tidings are pro- 
claimed; an end in which the highest glory of God and the 
highest happiness of man may both concur. That end which 
human thought in its largest reach only sees as an ideal, that end 
to which the. deepest human w ants, both for this wor ld and for 
another, are ever tending, is the very one which is held up in 
the kingdom of Godas a sublime rez ality. And when from the 
ores atness of the end we reason back to the erandeur of the 
system, then here, too, do we find a confirmation of our general 
position, 

For thus, from the very nature of the system of redemption, 
as comprising the highest truths upon the highest subjects ; as 
revealing the ree onciling truths upon the most difficult. sub- 
jects ; as adapted to all the wants of man, and as holding out 
the highest and noblest ends before him, we infer the supre- 
macy of it as a system,—especially when we add that it 1s not 
amere system, but is also a kingdom,—not a set of abstract 
truths, but a real, extant economy, one in which all the truths 
are expressive of facts, and all the facts are living truths 
and spiritual powers; a kingdom which the Father, Son and 
Spirit, fill with their living presence, the beginning and the end 
of all. These are its living energies, by which all the truths 
of this kingdom are applied to all the wants of man, for the 
sake of bringing about the highest and most blessed ends. 

And such a “system, we say, has in its very nature, bears 
upon its imperial front, the insignia of final triumph. For the 
triumph of that system is only the triumph of what is itself 
highest and best. 

‘We accustom ourselves to take too low and unscriptural 
views of the system of redemption. We limit it to our direct 
relation to God, instead of viewing it as including all the 
ways of God. We restrain it by the shibboleths of sects, and 
so lose the benefit of its catholicity. We see it through the 
eyes of some man, instead of reading its unveiled face in 
Scripture. We put it in opposition to science and philosophy, 
as if the God of nature oe of grace were not the same; as if 





reason and revelation must not be harmonious. Some, for its 
sake, inveigh against all art, as if He who awakens our sense 
of beauty by his visible creation, would not have his creatures 
delight in all forms of beauty ; ‘and as if the historic canvas 
ought not to perpetuate the exploits of the saints and heroes 
of our earth. Others even invoke its aid against the de- 
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mands of human freedom and rights, contributing to the idea 
already diffused with fatal venom, that popular rights and 
Christianity are at war with each other, forgetting the lessons 
of our own history, and unconscious of the providence of God. 
Some make all its truths course in the arid channels of formu- 
las, which have lost their original definiteness, unmindful of 
that perpetually renovating power, which, as the race oTrows, 

changes the form, that the essence may be kept alive. And 
others still, by a yet more fatal blindness—some even, who 
are Protestants, according to the flesh, seem to imagine that 
the whole of authenticated grace has been enclosed within the 
purlieus of their sectarian catholicity ; that the whole kingdom 
of God has been made to run within the narrow lines of a cir- 
cumspect succession ! 

For such narrow and partial conceptions, which strive to 
identify the kingdom of God with the passions and parties of 
the hour, with a deficiency in science, philanthropy, and 
general culture : with arbitrary and mechanical conce ptions 
of the course of divine grace ; it is not the kingdom of God in 
Christ which is responsible. This is orander and wiser; it 
has borne better fruits, and fruits of the most varied character. 
It has proved its living power by its exhaustless fertility. 

The life which at first is pent up in the heart of the seed, 
diffuses itself through its appointed forms into all parts of the 
tree, sustaining its strength and ministering to its glory. It is 
this same central life which gives its stur diness to the heart of 
the tree, and its stateliness to its massive skeleton of trunk 
and of branches. It is the same life which stands revealed in 
the whole sweeping outline, as well as in the delicate tracery 
of the lines of grace and beauty that form the leaf without 
and within ; it becomes conspicuous in the hues and lustre of 
the flowe ers: it is tasted in the richness of the ripened fruit. 
And he were but a botanist of meagre science, who, in study- 
ing its growth and transformations, should identify that life 
with excrescences on the limbs, or with the rigid loppings of 
some inexpert gardener. And that life which came down 
from heaven to be the life of the world,—which was as the 
mustard seed, and has become asthe great tree,—which has its 
massive trunk and innumerable branches stretching along, 
identical with the growth of the nations,—which has borne its 
flowers in music, in painting, and in architecture, and whose 
ripened fruit has been the daily spiritual nutriment of thou- 

sands upon thousands, and which has all along made the 
fullest proof of its infinite fullness and variety ; shall we, can 
we, in our rational and really Christian moments, ide ntify it 
with anything that is provincial, narrow, and sectarian? Is 
not the kingdom of God something higher, better, and wiser ? 
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and if it were not, would it not lose one of the chief grounds 
on which we make the chief augury of its triumphant and 
supreme dominion ? 

Because it is so comprehensive and complete in its’ nature, 
we may infer that it will ultimately prevail. This was the 
first of the subordinate arguments for its triumph, which we 
proposed to consider. The very nature of the kingdom of re- 
demption is such as to beget the confidence that it will endure 
and conquer. 

2. Another source of argument, to sustain the same confi- 
dence in the success of the system of Redemption, may be 
legitimately derived from the actual historic progress of the 
gospel, as well as from its nature. Clouds do indeed hang 
over all history, and over the future they may seem im- 
penetrable; but the light which made to itself a pathwa 
through the thickness of the darkness of the past, may a 
be trusted in to disperse the already broken masses of the veil 
which is before us. If past infidelity has vainly tried to sub- 
vert the foundations of the church; if the Romanism of the 
middle ages could not hold it in its stern embrace ; if it has 
grown in spite of, and even by means of the feuds of sects,— 
what rational fear is there for the future ? 

And this, at least, may be said on historic grounds, that if 
there be any such thing as understanding human history ; if 
there be any real philosophy of history, based wpon induction 
from its incontestable facts, this can only be found in what 
converges upon and diverges from the kingdom of God. If 
history be not an insoluble enigma, here is where the solution 
of the enigma is to be sought out. The history of the race is 
one of the grandest arguments for Christianity, to him who 
looks upon it with a large and open vision. We see not how 
any man, who thinks that this world is all, and that men have no 
real spiritual and religious interests, can read the records of 
his species without being confounded thereby. ‘To talk about 
the theological era being the infancy of the race, and the era 
of positive materialistic philosophy being its aspiration and cul- 
mination, is to assume the tone of a prophet, ignoring both the 
past and the present. It is simply to assume that all spiritual 
truth, about which men have thought most profoundly, and for 
which they have lived most devoutly, is but the fantastic crea- 
tion of a youthful imagination. It is to be positive in dogma- 
tism, as well as positive in materialism. It is to be dogmatic 
against, at least, half the facts of human history, and to beg 
the whole question. The Christian philosophy of history is 
the only philosophy which is not dogmatic and narrow, and 
which proceeds on the true inductive principle of getting 
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first at all the facts and principles, and then making the legi- 
timate inferences from them 
Our limits of course forbid our entering into the philosophy 
of human history, any farther than to state the most general 
grounds for the inference we would derive from it. Not all 
that has been will be, but that will probably continue to be, 
that will probably triumph in the end which has been victo- 
rious in the past, provided it has sufficient resources, and pro- 
vided the general circumstances of its action remain the same. 
Kinedoms have indeed risen to a great height and then fallen 
and this has ever been the law with them. But why have 
they fallen ? and can an analogy be drawn from any of them, 
as to the probe able waning of the kingdom of Christ? All the 
reasons we know for their dow nfall, are also reasons against 
the application of the analogy. States have fallen, because 
they have been unfaithful to the principles on which they 
were established, or because men have outgrown these princi- 
ples. Greece fell, because the ideas of democracy and of 
visible beauty could not satisfy mankind, but, babii un- 
checked, caused a relapse into vice. Rome fell, ‘because the 
idea of a temporal, imperial, universal power, 1s as monstrous 
as it is gigantic. Modern monarchies reel and totter, because 
more is the general good than is the good even of hereditary 
authority. Nations ‘and kingdoms have fallen, because they 
have been unjust, and because their foundations have been 
built wpon what is material, and have had no spiritual props. 
But, besides these dying nationalities, there has been also 
in the world another “kinedom, which has grown with the 
growth of all modern states, and with their downfall has 
erown also. From their very ruins it has taken the materials 
to build its own walls more firm. It began with what men 
are wont to esteem the most insignificant of influences. A 
few apostles from a despised nation went forth into a world 
given over to sense and to idolatry, and announced the advent 
of anew kingdom, and men in countless numbers came and 
bowed before the tidings. The natural yielded to the 
supernatural. They proclaimed that the kingdoms of this 
world were to become the kingdom of our Lord, and this pro- 
pheey, so daring and so visionary, has been in a course of 
constant fulfilment even until now. Not one nation then hav- 
ing an historic influence now remains, but that kingdom con- 
tinues wide-spread and more influential with each ‘revolving 
century. It, too, has changed in its external politics, putting 
itself with consummate ge neralship, now into the form of dis- 
persed communities, moving easily among despotic states ; 
again, into a solid phalanx, that it might present a compact 
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resistance to imperial encroachments; or, again, into various 
battalions, to meet its various enemies at all points ;—thus, 
whatever other inference we may draw, warranting a conclu- 
sion as to the ceaseless energy and immense fertility and spi- 
ritual might of a kingdom which has preserved its essential 
identity under such varieties of external organization. In its 
historical course it has subdued, one after another, the nations 
to itself, in a geographic career, from the Asiatic Orient to the 
European Occident; from the southern banks of Europe to its 
northern shores; and from the Oecident of the old world to the 
Occident of the new; and in the new, from its eastern to its 
western ocean. The old Roman Empire in the East bears 
witness to the might of this kingdom, for the old Roman Em- 
pire of the Kast yielded to its sway ere it corrupted it by its 
effeminacy. The old Roman Empire of the West testifies to 
the might of this kingdom; for, in the old Roman Empire of 
the West, the “successor of the apostles” sat wpon the throne of 
the Cesars. ‘The revived imperial power in Northern Europe 
in the middle ages, testifies to the might of this kingdom, for 
it was both founded upon it, and in yain did it do battle 
against it. his kingdom has been at the verv, basis of the 
greatness and energy of the nations of Middle and Northern 
Kurope; it has had its hearth in the British isles; it has eulo- 
gizedeand blessed our Western shores. It reformed the whole 
civilization of the old world, it moulded the civilization of the 
modern world ; it constitutes the civilization of the new world, 
and it has given all the civilization they have to the uncivil- 
ized tribes that skirt these all around. ‘There is no such con- 
sent of nations, kingdoms and tongues, to any other moral, 
social and religious influence, as there is to the might and right 
of Christianity. 

And in its course it has also been obstructed by foes as 
mighty and subtle as we can suppose will ever strive to thwart 
its purposes. ‘It is, indeed,” said Beza to the king of Na- 
varre, ‘the province of the church to suffer blows, not to strike 
them; but may it please your majesty to recollect that the 
church is an anvil which has worn out many a hammer.” 
And what weapon formed against her has prospered? What 
the hatred of the stern Jew could not crush in its infancy, 
what the whole civil Roman power could only bless by its per- 
secutions, what the Greek and Helectic philosophies could not 
surpass in speculation, what could disenthrall itself from the 
spiritual despotism of the superincumbent hierarchy of the 
middle ages, what a materialistic philosphy coped with only to 
be routed, what the natural sciences have been obliged to flee 
from, taking refuge in pantheism, and before which a pan- 
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theistic philosophy, the subtlest the human mind ever devised, 
has been compelled to retreat, taking refuge again in material: 
ism, and disowning the spirituality of which at first it boasted: 

—a kingdom, which has met such enemies face to face in its 
onward course and still has kept onward ;—it need not surely 
fear what man can do unto it, even though it be again more 
subtly assailed by a system w hich shall combine the « essentials 
of pantheism with the seduction of materialism, and ally itself 
with an extreme democracy, and make the re-organization of 
society in its natural aspects and relations alone to be the sum 
and substance of human destiny. That system which has 
thriven in spite of despotism, and thriven in spite of internal 
corruption, and thriven in spite of deism, materialism and 
pantheism, may be pronounced able to thrive in spite of these 
new tactics of its enemies, and to thrive in the only way it can 
against such a foe, and that is, by showing that right, justice 
and benevolence are not only its heritage, were not only first 
fully brought into the affairs of men through its influence, but 
are also essential principles of its present action. And to say 
nothing of that divine power which is pledged to it, the inhe- 
rent superiority of a system which embraces the spiritual as 
well as the temporal interests of the race, contains an augury 
of its final victory. For that which is the ver y blossom and 
fruit of all human utopias is but a subordinate scene, an ini- 
tial act in the sublime unfolding of the kingdom of God. 

If, then, anything true and real can be learned from human 
history ; if permanence, and permanence in spite of obstacles ; 
if victory, and victory over the mightiest foes; if a proved 
ad aptation to all circumstances and principles, reaching beyond 
all outward circumstances and changes, can give any assurance 
of divine vitality and of ultimate success in that which thus 
lives, endures and conquers, then is it a rational influence, 
from the historic source of argument also, that the kingdom of 
God will be triumphant and supreme in the history of the hu- 
man race. And though all the resources of its enemies be 
combined together in one grand attempt at an independent 
and complete system, yet, being all combined, victory here is 
victory everywhere. 

3. And the argument thus derivable from the actual pro- 
eress and victories of the kingdom of God, may be still further 
confirmed by considering the special mode of that progress 
and the position which the church of Christ now occupies in 
the affairs of the world, in consequence of the speciality in its 
mode of progress. 

This is an independent ground of inference. If a general 
would circumvent his enemies, more skill is needed to ad- 
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vance aright, than merely to advance. Fortresses left in the 
rear, manned by foes, will perpetually harass him, and the 
farther he advances, the more dangerous becomes his position. 
And when the conflict itself’ comes, we look not at numbers 
alone, but at position—at the wise selection of the field—at 
the. arrangement of the troops. Waterloo was seen and 
known, by the victorious general, years before the battle. 
The plan of the late Mexican campaign is said to have been 
all arranged before an army touched its shores. 

And such, we say, has been the mode of the progress of the 
kingdom of God, and such is its present position, that we may 
contide in it for the future. It is to redeem, and to redeem 
by conflicts, and it has come to a position in which it is pre- 
pared for the conflicts. 

That this is so, might appear in part from the peculiarities 
of its internal growth in the knowledge of the substance and 
essential truths of the divine revelation. All the great truths 
of that revelation have been, so to speak, reproduced in the 
life and thought of the church from age to age. They have 
been successively discussed, and have thus entered, as they 
only could do, through thorough discussion, into the thoughts 
of the race as living nutriment. And we receive the heritage 
of these long strifes, in a wider and purer knowledge of the 
gospel, and are thus better taught how to distinguish between 
what is essential and what is non-essential, and are thus pre- 
pared to place foremost, in the very front of the contest, 
the grand and central facts of the Christian system. And 
most striking is it here to note, how the stress of controversy 
has gone back from the external forms to the spiritual princi- 
ples—from the bare letter to the essence of the Bible—from 
the abstract formulas to the living truths themselves; in 
short, how men have been driven back and back, or rather 
carried forward and forward, rallying, finally, around Christ 
the Head, and contending most earnestly for the truths that 
are realized in his sacred Person; for it is around him, and 
near him, and for him, that the battle is to be waged; here, 
as has been well said, “is the only place where all is to be 
won, or all lost.” 

No less significant is also the fact, that the progress of the 
kingdom of God has been marked by an increased know- 
ledge of its real nature as a spiritual kingdom, and a growing 
reliance upon its intrinsic power, which needs not the despot- 
ism of any state or church to hold it up. How long the con- 
flict before this point was reached! And how full of health- 
ful augury wherever it has been reached! How timid is all 
Kurope still at the thought of severing the bondage of Christ’s 
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Church! How unwilling to let Christianity stand in its own 
simple native majesty! ~ And how free it is in this land of 
ours—the heritage of those forefathers whose name all times 
shall bless, and whom, if we can name to disparage, may we 
forget our manhood and our freedom both! for then we had 
forfeited them both! (The old Romans, in their utmost de- 
' generacy, never came so low as to despise the simple and 
stern virtues of their ancestors.) How free the church in this 
land of ours—the grandest freedom which this land enjoys— 
more than all our civil liberty! How we can afford to be 
tolerant to the exclusive! How we can welcome those of 
another faith, which is the downfall of our own, if we be not 
faithful to our own! How we can bear to hear the sons of 
the stranger decry our altars, and cast contempt upon our 
churches, “and disown our ministry ; and see our very states- 
men pay ‘them a political obeisance, such as they do not pay 
to any born and bred unto our manners; and hear them praise 
our freedom because it leaves them free, while they decry that 
spiritual Christianity which is at the basis of the institutions 
that give them shelter, refuge, their daily bread, and the very 
exercise of their intolerant: worship ! How we can welcome 
them to a participation in that civil and religious freedom 
which our faithful fathers wrested from the fathers of their 
faith, striving even unto blood! How we can do and bear all 
this, because we know that the kingdom of God is a spiritual 
kingdom, and that only where men are free, can it be realized 
in all the fullness of its divine blessings. And this knowledge 
of its self-supporting power is a real advance, pregnant with 
promise, and necessary to its completion. 

Nor is this all in its specific mode of progress which bears 
on the same result. Though it is aspiritual kingdom, it is not 
spiritual in the sense that its realization is restricted to inter- 
nal states of mind, or banished to a future realm of glory. 
Far from this is the sense of the spirituality of the gospel of 
Christ. It is spiritual in the sense of being a kingdom which 
works from within outward, which is above what is natural 
and material, and therefore brings all that is natural and mate- 
rial into subordination to its living principles. And one con- 
spicuous fact in its course has been the application of its fun- 
damental principles, the principles of justice and of love, at each 
stadium change in its course, sharper and deeper to all the 
institutions of : society and all ‘the relations of life. It is here 
we see an indubitable sign of its power and real progress. ‘T’o 
all that is unjust it is essentially opposed; with all that is 
right it is essentially allied. It is jealous for all real human 
rights ; it is jealous against all human wrongs. There is no 
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conceivable reform which is just to all, and which flows from 
the principle of real benevolence, which is not in harmony 
with the genius of Christianity. It has been a reforming and 
purifying agency; it has been an elevating agency to all 
classes. This has distinguished it; this is increasingly distin- 
guishing it; and that wisdom is but folly which, to stay the 
progress of infidelity, would also stay the progress of justice and 
of love; for this progress is one of the mighty signs of the com- 
ing of the kingdom of God. 

And, once more, it is worthy of more than the superficial 
consideration we can give to it, that the vanguard in the later 
progress of the Christian faith has been led on by that portion 
of the church which is most fully imbued with a sense of the 
spirituality of Christ’s kingdom, and with the spirit of reform ; 
by that branch technically known as the Calvinistic, but more 
wisely designated in the usage of the continent of Europe, as 
the Reformed branch of the Protestant Church. It is a matter 
of undeniable fact, not sufficiently insisted upon in the Ger- 
man and Anglican Church histories, that the aggressive and 
progressive part of modern church history belongs to this por- 
tion of the church of Christ, in its various branches and sub- 
divisions. . And it has those special characteristics which fit it 
for this position. 

By no accident of fortune has this church been placed in the - 
midst of the free and advancing nations of the earth. It has 
rather made them free; it has made them to advance. In its 
principles and its polity it is fitted for conquest, and fitted also 
to wear victory without nurturing ecclesiastical assumptions or 
ecclesiastical pride. It is a fitting church for an aggressive 
church, for it trains up its members for conflict by its doctrinal 
thoroughness, and for life by its practical efficiency. It relies 
more than any other upon the direct sovereignty of Jehovah ; 
more than any other it has been zealous forall civil rights ; and 
it can thus use its freedom wisely, because it feels its duties to 
God so strongly. Its old theory of the covenants is probably 
the true original of the doctrine of the social compact, though 
perhaps neither the one nor the other is the best expression of 
what is fundamental either in the church or in the state.* 





* It is most probable that our American Declaration of Independence, not only 
in its spirit but also in its form, is to be traced to the Scottish and Irish 
churches of this Confession. The Mecklenburg Declaration, the probable ori- 
ginal, was drawn up by Dr. Brevard, of Scotch and Irish descent. Our Decla- 
ration has the same order of statement as is generally observed in the Scotch 
leagues, bonds, and covenants. The former has the same spirit in politics that 
the latter have in religion. This is the view of Hon. G. C. Verplanck and of 
Dr. Smyth, of S. C. 
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With the severest of doctrinal systems, it encourages also the 
greatest individual freedom in the working out of the truth. 
Tt combines the very firmest faith in objective truth with the 
constant insisting upon the necessity of a subjective, living ex- 
perience. Central in its theology, as is no other system, is the 
person and work of Christ, between whom and the believer no 
rite nor priest may stand ; for all believers are kings and priests 
unto God. The headship of Christ is the only headship which, 
as a church, it knows. While, as a thoughful writer well tells 
us, ‘while it was the special ofice of Lutheranism to protest 
against all Judaism in the Church, it has been the special 
office of the Reformed Church to protest against all Paganism ; 
and that is amore subtle error, all making an idol of any 
thing which belongs to the external part of the church of 
Christ.* Another writer defines its contrasted characteristics 
with equal justice, when he says, “the Catholic Church is the 
Church of priests ; the Lutheran of theologians, and the Re- 
formed Church is the church of the believing congregation. 
The first talks most of the Church, the second most of the spe- 
culative aspects of religion ; the Reformed Church dwells most 
fondly upon the plan of Redemption.” And the first history 
of Redemption, since the closing of the Canon, was, written in 
our mother tongue, and not in our mother, but in our own 
land, in our American New-E ngland! And it is this church, 
too, which has grasped the principle of benevolence in its 
full extent of me aning, and applied it also with the greatest 
efficiency—led to this by the very nature of the Kinedom of 
tedemption. Nor ought we to forget, that of all the Churches, 
it is the Reformed Church which has been most earnest and 
constant in seeking after union among the divided sects, and 
in seeking it generally on broad and eatholie erounds. It was 
Luther, who at the Conference of Marburg, refused the hand of 
Zuingle. It was Calvin who wrote by day and by night to 
unite the Churches of Switzerland. The Church of England, 
when Puritan, did not eject its ministers for non- -conformity. 
And only that church can be thoroughly in earnest for Chris- 
tian union, which believes that the church can stand without 
the secular power, and that its essential union is to be internal 
and spiritual. 
That in the front of the church’s present progress, and in the 
midst of its most arduous contests, those communions should be 
placed which have these special char acteristics, and which, along 





* Professor Herzog, of Lausanne, in his estimate of Zuingle, in Tholuck’s 
Literarische Anzeiger. 

t Dr. J. P. Lange, Professor of Theology in Zurich, in a treatise on the pe- 
culiarities of the doctrinal system of the Reformed Church, Zurich, 1841. 
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with these, also carry out most signally those other traits 
that betoken the growth of the church towards its completion. 
That this same branch of the church is also so fully imbued 
with the great truths which centre in the person of Christ, 
allowing nothing to come between it and its head, that it has 
the strongest sense of the spirituality and self-sustaining power 
of the kingdom of God; and that it is also the one in which 
the principles of that kingdom are applied, most sharply and 
directly, to all the relations of life. When we ent this, 
and that also, being thus prepared, it is placed where, from the 
character of the people, the contest must be freest and closest ; 
must be settled on the field of open discussion, and settled in 
a real practical way ; looking chiefly at what approves itself 
as best for the whole interests of a people ;—when we thus 
combine these oo together, we are not far from the infer- 
ence, that in the mode in which the progress of the church 
has been actually achieved, and in its present position, there 
are evidences of the guidance of a wise leader, who, having led 
it thus far prosperously, will not leave it to discomfiture. It 
is in the very position of that great general, who, having all 
things ready, said of hisenemy: “If he attacks me, I shall be 
delighted; if he leaves the attack to me, I shall not fail him. 
I long for a battle,” for it is a conflict which is before the 
church. ‘The spirit of the nations,” it has been said, “ seems 
forever to have lost its repose.” There must be a conflict, 
and there cannot be repose, until He, whose right it is, shall 
come and reign. ‘There cannot be repose, and there must be 
conflict, until justice and love shall bless this world of ours. 
There must be conflict, and there cannot be repose, until the 
enemies of the Lord are put under his feet. ‘There cannot be 
repose, and there must be conflict, until the word revealed in 
prophecy and in promise, shall be fulfilled in its reality and 
power, and the kingdom of the Lord shall cover the earth, even 
as the waters cover the depths of the sea. 

And to this end point also other signs which may be read 
in the general position of the Christian church just now, 
throughout the world. In what age has it been so auspicious ? 
Within the last half century, how has it girded on its armor, 
and gone forth as the sun from its chambers, and rejoicing, as 
a strong man to run a race. Its Bible is read by almost all 
the nations in their mother tongues, All the Churches have 
their missions, Men are stirred, as never before, at the 
thought of evangelizing the world. What was once impulse 
and hope alone, is now conviction and purpose! Light 
gleams from Afric’s shores; China is opened to the word. 
Constantinople, the gateway between the East and West, re- 
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ceives again a purer gospel. The feet of missionaries, and not 
crus saders, tread in the precincts of the sepulchre where our 
Lord lay. The castes of India relax their tron hold. ‘To the 
Jews the gospel is again preached. The isles of the sea rejoice 
with an unusual joy. Their new-born churches send also 
their offerings back to aid the work of missions. Their slight 
gifts shall make our offerings greater; treasures and men shall 
be given to the Lord, who “has blessed our labors and poured 
out his Spirit upon us. The past is great, but greater shall 
be that future whose signs are already upon us—that great, 
that blessed day of the Lord our God. In order that it might 
come, such a day as this must needs be its forerunner—a day 
of preparation, of diffusion, of physical and moral progress, of 
general philanthropy, of eagerness to act together, of demo- 
cratic watchfulness.. That Christ might take full possession of 
the human race, just such a state of ‘things would seem to be 
necessary, as actually exists. And, therefore, can we feel 

slight sympathy with those who look on all these marks of 
our century only with distrust? Ignorance, and a stagnant 
society, and indifference to human rights and welfare cannot, 

cannot be more favorable to the kingdom of Christ, than are 
intelligence, freedom, practical energy, and a broad philan- 
thropy. 

And now, merely to draw our general argument to a point 
of decision, we add the simple position that, while the church 
of Christ has in itself such auguries and promises of victory, 
there is nothing else, no one great central controlling in- 
fluence, in whose favor such an array of presumptions, nor a 
tithe thereof, can be shown to exist, or even imagined. 'T'o 
what is the world tending? What will be its consummation ? 
Watchman, what of the night? The morning cometh, and 
whom will it usher in? What one central orb is advancing, 

dispersing the clouds, and hghting up the horizon with its ad- 
vancing beams? What one, excepting the Sun of Righteous- 
ness, with healing in his wings? 

This is a serious and a decisive question. What institution, 
what system is there that has, or has had, or can expect to 
have, the influence of the Kingdom of Re demption ? What 
other so diffused? What other that has been from the be- 
ginning until now? What one ever advancing? What other 
ori adually penetrating society deeper and deeper ? W hat one 
around which so many true hearts rally? What other with 
such a past, such a present, and which may therefore look for- 
ward to such a future? ‘To ask the question is to find the 
answer: not one—it cannot be named, it has not a being, it is 
a utopia, and the kingdom of Christ is a grand, thus far victo- 
rious, and an historic reality. And this ‘simple fact is a great 
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fact, and holds in its firm grasp the position with which we 
conclude our argument, that the destiny of the race must be 
garnered up in that system of redemption, in whose wonder- 
ful and comprehensive nature, in whose victorious and unpa- 
ralleled progress, in whose mode of progress and present posi- 
tion and influence we descry, if in any thing this can be 
descried, the conspicuous evidence, to which there is no 
analogy elsewhere, that it is to be triumphant and supreme in 
the history of the human race. This we must believe, or else 
believe that sin is mightier than holiness. 

We have thus endeavored to present some of the subordi- 
nate arguments for that belief in the success of the gospel 
which rests ultimately and most peacefully in the promise and 
purpose of Him who alone rules and knows the times and the 
seasons, and who holdeth the nations in the hollow of his 
hand. And it is an inspiring vision, such a consummation 
of the events of time. We have not entered into the ques- 
tion of times. and of seasons, which we read by conjecture, 
even when we read with seeming confidence. We have not 
asked which party is to constitute the church of the future. 
Knough for us to know, that that church will contribute most 
to the future, which shall be most filled with the spirit of 
God’s dear Son—which lives for Him first, and for Him last, 
and for Him always. Enough for us to know, that though we 
see not the junctures and processes of future times, they shall 
all issue in that time when the mountain of the Lord’s house 
shall be established in the top of the mountains, and all nations 
shall flow unto it. Enough for us, standing on the sure word 
of God as our rock, to feel our confidence strengthened, as we 
see the nature and position of that rock, its foundations struck 
deeper than are the depths.of the raging seas, and its summit 
emerging above all the foaming of their billows. Enough for 
us, that the very course of the kingdom of God, century after 
eentury—that the very mode of its growth and its present 
attitude, add confirmation to that word which never has failed, 
and which points us to the new heavens and the new earth, as 
the end for which the world was made. 

Infinitely glorious must be that kingdom upon which Divine 
wisdom and power have been at work through these six thou- 
sand years of time, and which is tomanifest in the most radiant 
form the majesty of the Divine wisdom and the depths of the 
Divine love. For the Kingdom of Redemption is that one 
grand work which will mirror before even the Divine mind the 
very height and depth, the length and breadth of that love 
which passes our knowledge, and of that wisdom which is un- 
searchable. 
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Arr. VIL—THE TEMPORAL POWER OF THE POPES ; 
OR, POPERY AS A  POLITICO-ECCLESIASTICAL 
INSTITUTION, 


1. baer of a History of the Court of Rome, and of the Temporal 
Power of the Popes. Translated from the French. Philadel- 
phia. 1837. 


2. A History of Popery: containing an Account of the Origin, 
Growth, and Progress of the Papal Power ; its Political Influence 
wm the European States’ System, and its effects upon the Progress 
of Civilization. London. 183 
THE idea of a comprehensive history of popery includes 

account of the whole subject, first as a system of belief, pe 
second as a system of policy. The former is the history of 
popery as an opinion, the latter as an institution. The one 
seems to be more appropriately the province of the theologian, 
for it treats of religious doctrines ; the other of the secular his- 
torian, for it treats of the rise, the characte r, and the progress 
of a political government ; and he who would writeit as awhole, 
should be historian and theologian both. The history of popery 
as an opinion, is a history of “its eradual departures from the 
teachings of Christ and his apostles, in matters of religious 
faith ; its history as an institution, isa history of its usurpations, 
as an et urthly kingdom, with its long line of temporal sove- 
reigns, claiming to be Vicars of Christ upon earth, and at the 
same time, by their claims to earthly dominion and kingship, 
showing themselves to be traitors to the authori ity of Him who 
said, “ My kingdom is not of this world.” 

The volumes, whose titles are placed at the head of this 
article, and both of which were published anonymously, are 
upon the latter branch of this subject. The first is the produe- 
tion of a French Roman Catholic, the other of an English Pro- 
testant ; yet both agree in considering the temporal - power of 
the popes as a usurpation, contrary to the teachings of Christ, 
repugnant to the welfare of ni ations, and hostile to the liberties 
of the world. 

The English work is emphatically a book for the times, and 
is one of the best of the numerous works which the papal agi 
tation in England for the last quarter of a century has pro- 
duced. The author, though disposed at times to yield more to 
the claims of Rome, than an ardent Protestant Will admit, is 
yet, as might be expected, an unbeliever, not only in the tem- 
poral, but also in the spiritual supremacy of the popes. “The 
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claim to spiritual supremacy,” says he, “was unfounded ; the 
claim to temporal dominion was monstrous; both were sup- 
ported by the most pernicious means; and perhaps we may 
add, that by such alone could they be supported.” f 

The French writer, on the other hand, avows his belief in 
‘‘the supremacy of the popes in things purely spiritual, and the 
claims of the Roman Catholic Church to determine authorita- 
tively all matters of faith.” His work was originally entitled, 
with great modesty, “ Essai historique sur la puissance temporelle 
des Papes et sur Tubus qwils ont Jat de leur ministere spirituel ;” 
and his object in composing it was to prove that “the tempo- 
ral power of the Roman pontiffs originated in fraud and usur- 
pation ; that its influence upon their pastoral ministry has been 
to mar and degrade it ; that its continuance is dangerous to the 
peace and liberties of Europe; and that its constant influence 
and effects are to retard the advancement of civilization and 
knowledge.” Although this work was, for obvious reasons, 
published anonymously, its author has been ascertained to be 
M. Daunou, who composed it between the years 1798 and 1801, 
and during the interregnum in the papal government of Rome, 
occasioned by the victories of Napoleon Bonaparte; it how- 
ever remained in manuscript till the publication of the first 
French editionin 1810. According to M. Dupin-ainé, the author 
of the Bibliotheque Choisie, who designates the work, “ouvrage 
historique du premier ordre,” M. Daunou composed it under 
the peculiar advantage, arising from the fact, that “the archives 
of the Vatican, which had been removed from Rome to Paris 
by Napoleon, were entrusted to his custody, by order of the 
government, and subject to his inspection.” 

Many of the facts recorded by M. Daunou may be found 
in Gibbon, Sismondi and Hallam. But, as is well remarked 
in the preface to the English translation, “‘ Gibbon was an in- 
fidel, and his work, in many places, exhibits evidence of the 
influence of his unhappy bias.” Sismondi, too, in his History 
of the Fall of the Roman Empire, mingles, like Gibbon, though 
without his infidelity, facts which especially concern the Roman 
Court, with the general history of the period of which he 
writes; and the plan of Hallam’s work did not admit of so 
much expansion as the subject requires, although he made a 
noble contribution towards the history of papal domination in 
Europe, in his admirable chapter entitled, ‘‘ History of Eccle- 
siastical Power during the Middle Ages.”* The fact, too, that 
these authors entertained opinions adverse to the spiritual su- 
premacy of the popes, while M. Daunou differs from them on 





* Hallam’s View of the State of Europe during the Middle Ages, Chap. vii. 
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this point, gives additional weight to the statements of the lat- 
ter, when they are found to agree in matters of fact or opinion. 

The same may be remarked in relation to the recent History 
of Popery, the title of which we have placed under that of the 
work of M. Daunou. It is exceedingly difficult, if not alto- 
gether impossible, for a historian entirely to avoid some degree 
of bias from his theological opinions, in the statement of mat: 
ters of fact. The probability i is always greater, therefore, that 
a more accurate idea of the true facts of history will be obtain- 
ed by reading, in connection, candid historians entertaining 
different theologic al views, and regarding the subject from dif- 
ferent and opposite stand-points. 

Recommending, therefore, to the student of history, that he 
should peruse the two above-named works in connection with 
each other, if he would obtain a correct view of popery as a 
political system, we shall proceed to give a brief sketch of the 
origin and progress of the temporal power of the popes, or of 
popery as a politico-ecclesiastical system. 

To treat the subject as its importance deserves, especially at 
so critical a period in the history of America as the present, 
when popery is doing its utmost to regain the power on the 
new continent which it has lost on the old, would require a 

volume. Yet, in the compass of the present brief article, we 
hope to adduce evidence enough to demonstrate that popery 
is, and ever has been, in its character, a political, far more than 
a religious system; .—its popes despots, rather than apostles, 

valuing their ‘temporal, more highly than their spiritual power, 
except, as in ages of darkness, they could employ the thunders 
of the latter to add to the stre ength of the former ;—its prelates 
ambassadors of their temporal sovereign, the pope,—not 
like the apostle Paul, ambassadors for Christ, beseeching men, 
in Christ’s stead, to be reconciled to God -—its priests, soldiers 
of the pope, rather than soldiers of Christ ;—and that the ob- 
jects sought by the whole combined hierarchy are far more 
political than religious—to enslave the minds of their vassals, 
and to chain them, bound and blindfolded, to the car in which 
they hope to ride to political ascendency and s supremacy, rather 
than to improve their morals, to sanctify their hearts, or to 
save their souls. 

The pope, notwithstanding his power has recently received 
a terrible shock, is, at this hour, a temporal prince. . He 

ranks, and he has for centuries ranked, among the most des- 
potic of the crowned sovereigns of Europe. He professes to 
be the Vicar of Christ: but Christ, when on earth, refused to 
be made an earthly king, and solemnly declared, in the pres- 
ence of friends and foes, “ My kingdom is not of this world.” 
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He avows himself the successor of St. Peter, but it is not 
pretended that Peter ever obtained or desired an earthly 
sovereignty. Had such an offer been made to that holy man, 
after the ascension of his Lord, he would have rejected it with 
abhorrence ; he would have called to mind the agonies which 
Jesus endured in Gethsemane and Calvary, and shrunk, with 
holy tenderness, from the idea of wearing a kingly crown, 
when his blessed Master, in establishing his spiritual kingdom, 
was content to be nailed to a rugged cross. Could St. Peter 
have gazed down the vista of futurity, at the dazzling crown 
which should glitter upon the brows of the unworthy men 
who, in coming ages, would insult his memory by calling 
themselves his successors, he would have turned away with a 
bleeding heart and weeping eyes, and exclaimed, “ Give me 
the cross of bitter agony, with my loving Saviour, rather than 
the crown of earthly dominion, with his betrayers and his 
enemies!” Suffering, however intense, in company with 
Jesus, that holy apostle would have deemed far preferable to 
a crown, however glittering, in company with those who thus 
crucify the Saviour afresh by their haughty assumptions and 
their worldly pride; who thus unite a worldly, political sove- 
reignty, with a caricature of Christ’s spiritual religion; and 
then abuse the name of Christ, by applying to the incon- 
gruous and hateful mixture, the name of Christianity. If it 
is true, then, that the pope is now a temporal sovereign, and 
since it is not pretended that either Christ, while on earth, or 
Peter, or any Christian bishop or pastor, for several centuries 
after Peter’s martyrdom, either wore an earthly crown, or 
claimed or exercised an earthly sovereignty, it becomes an in- 
teresting inquiry—at what period were these assumptions 
made? and what were the successive steps by which the 
popes rose to the height of temporal dominion to which they 
attained in the dark ages, when popery was in its glory— 
when they swayed the sceptre of dominion over monarchs and 
emperors, and reigned despots of the world? 

The spiritual religion of Jesus was never designed for 
alliance with the governments and dignities of earth. It was 
only when the “mystery of iniquity,” which finally ripened 
into the politico-ecclesiastical system of popery, was actively 
working in the time of Constantine, at the commencement of 
the fourth century, that this unholy alliance was formed; 
and it is only because, in some nations of modern Christen- 
dom, the reformation from popery is incomplete, that, in those 
countries, this unholy alliance continues. Political union 
with the state is foreign to the genius of Protestantism; and it 
will yet, ere long, be shaken off, as an incubus and a curse, in 
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every Protestant land, as it has long since been shaken off in 
the land of Washington, and, more recently, by thousands 
of self-sacrificmg champions of spiritual Christianity in the 
lands of Wallace and of Tell. Although this church and 
state union first commenced in the age of Constantine, yet it 
was not till the lapse of more than four centuries after the 
death of the first Christian emperor, that the popes of Rome 
broke loose from the government of Constantine’s successors, 
established for themselve es an earthly kingdom, and thus 
united, in their own persons, the temporal ‘and the spiritual 
sovereignty 

Amidst the darkness of the middle ages, however, when 
popery was in its glory, it was almost universally believed, 
upon the authority of forged documents, promulgated and 
sanctioned by the popes, that Constantine himself, when he 
removed the seat of empire from Rome to Constantinople, in 
328, had bequeathed to the bishops of Rome the perpetual 
sovereignty of Rome and Italy. The base and clumsy forgery 
by which this belief was established, is known in history as 
“the donation of Constantine,” and : appeared first in the eighth 
century, about the same time as the forgeries styled ‘ The De- 
eretals of Isidore,” with which it is sometimes confounded, 
though entirely distinct.* The object of the ‘“ decretals” was 
to establish the ecclesiastical supremacy; that of the ‘“ dona- 
tion,” the temporal sovereignty of the popes of Rome. The 
genuineness of these famous documents is now no longer con- 
tended for, even by papists. The base forgery was exposed 
by Laurentius Valla, in the year 1440, and yet it is a singular 
proof of the tenacity with which Rome clung to these pillars 
upon which her temporal and spiritual sovereig enty had rested 
for six centuries, that Wickliff was condemned in the Council 
of Constance for denying their authority; and so late as the 

year 1476, several Christians were burnt at Strasburg for pre- 
suming to doubt their authenticity; though, at the present 
day, no popish priest will dare to risk his reputation by deny- 
ing ‘that they are base and notorious forgeries. Yet it is a 
noteworthy fact, that the fabric erected ‘upon these now uni- 
versally acknow ledged impostures remains standing, after the 








* Even that shrewd and able opponent of popery, “ Kirwan,” orthe Rev. Dr. 
Murray, falls into this historical error inthe following sentence : “ But how 
came the pope a temporal prince? Who has not heard of the Decretals of Isi- 
dore? This forged and false legend narrates, that in reward for his healing 
from leprosy and his regeneration by baptism by the bishop of Rome, Constan- 
tine resigned to Sylvester and his successors in office, the free and per rpetual 
sovereignty of Rome, Italy, and the Western provinces.”—Decline of Popery, 
by Rev. N. Murray, D.D., page 10. 
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foundation upon which it rested has crumbled away. In the 
words of the eloquent historian of the Roman Empire—‘ The 
popes themselves have indulged a smile at the credulity of the 
vulgar, but a false and obsolete title still sanctifies their reign ; 
and by the same fortune which has attended the Decretals and 
the Sybilline oracles, the edifice has subsisted after the foun- 
dations have been undermined.” 

The forged “ Decretals” consisted of a large collection of 
pretended epistles of Clemens, Anacletus, Euaristus, and other 
early bishops of Rome. Their design was to prove to the 
multitude, that in the first ages of Christianit yy, these bishops 
were possessed of the same spiritual majesty and authority as 
was claimed by the popes in a later age. They were publish- 
ed with great ostentation and parade, with the name prefixed 
of Isidore, bishop of Seville; and the world was taught to be- 
lieve, that instead of forgeries, they were authentic documents, 
which had been mer ely collected and arranged by that prelate. 

The author of the forgery, called “the Donation of Con- 

stantine,” is unknown. It was first introduced to the world 
towards the close of the eighth century, by an epistle of pope 
Hadrian I., who endeavors to excite the liber rality of the great 
Charlemagne towards the See of Peter, by alluding to this 
magnificent donation of a temporal principality by the illus. 
trious Constantine. The character of this barefaced imposture 
will be best understood, by the following quotation from the 
document itself, The consideration which issaid to have merit- 
ed this magnificent recompense,was a pretended cure effected 
by Sylvester, bishop of Rome, in healing the emperor of the 
leprosy, and then administering to him the rite of baptism. 
The following language is put into the mouth of the royal 
penitent :—“ We attribute to the chair of St. Peter ALL THE 
IMPERIAL DIGNITY, GLORY, AND POWER. —-—— Moreover, we 
give to Sylvester, and to his suecessors, our palace of Late- 
ran, incontestably one of the finest palaces on earth ; we give 
him our crow n, our mitre, our diadem, and all our imperial 
vestments; we resign to him the imperial dignity. 
WE GIVE AS A FREE GIFT TO THE HOLY PONWFF, THE 
CITY OF ROME, and all the western cities of Italy, as well as 
the western cities of the other countries. ‘T’o make room 
for him, we ABDICATE OUR SOVEREIGNTY over all these pro- 
vinces ; ‘and we withdraw from Rome, transferring the seat of 
our empire to Byzantium, since IT Is NOT JUST THAT A TERRES- 
TRIAL EMPEROR SHALL RETAIN ANY POWER WHERE GOD HAS 
PLACED THE HEAD OF RELIGION.” Such were the flagrant im- 
postures by which the usurped power of the popes was con- 
firmed and established a thousand years ago. 
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Notwithstanding this absurd legend, it is capable of proof, 
if proof were needed, that so far from Constantine having made 
any such grant, the bishops of Rome, for four centuries after 
the death of Constantine, like those of other cities of the em- 
pire, quietly submitted to the jurisdiction of the civil authori- 
ties, little imagining that future successors of St. Peter the 
fisherman, would arrogate to themselves the splendor and au- 
thority of the crow ned monarchs of an earthly kingdom. 

It was not till the middle of the eighth century, that the 
first pe sage appeared of the temporal sovereignty of the 
popes. In 727, pope Gregory IL, notwithstanding the fury 
of the contest between him and Leo, relative to images, ac- 
knowledges his allegiance to the emperors, in a letter address- 
ed to the Duke of V enice, imploring his assistance against the 
Lombards, who had taken Ravenna, in order to bring that 
city “under the imperial domination ;_so that we may,” says 
the pope, “remain inviolably attached to the service of our 
masters, Leo and Constantine, the great emperors.”* In an- 
other letter this same pope says—* A pontiff has not the right to 
decree crowns; his eyes should not penetrate the palaces of 
kings; it does not belong to him to meddle with political af- 
fairs, any more than it does toa prince to teach religious doc- 
trine.”+ We shall soon see how different this doctrine was 
from that maintained by his namesake, Gregory VII, three 
centuries later. 

The immediate occasion of the temporal power of the popes 
was as follows: Pepin, the celebrated mayor of the palace to 
the king of France, wishing to dethrone the feeble Childeric, 
the last king of the Merovingian dynasty, and to obtain in 
name, as he already possessed in fact, the sovereign power of the 
kingdom, pr oposed to pope Zachary, in 751, a celebrated case 
of conscience, in order to sanction, by the authority of the 
pope, his contemplated usurpation, The question was, “ who 
best deserved the name of king, he who possessed the title 
without the power, or he who had the power without the ti- 
tle?” Zachary, who could not afford to lose so favorable an 
opportunyty of securing the favor of the powerful Pepin, gave 
just such an answer as the usurper expected. Childeric was 
dethroned—Pepin became king, and was solemnly crowned 
and anointed in the name of Zachary, by Boniface, the le- 
gate of the pope. Such services were too valuable to be ac- 
cepted without a befitting reward. Aistulphus, the king of the 
Lombards, had long been the scourge of Rome and the popes. 





* Baronius’s Annals, tom. xii., p. 343, smetad by Seti: 
t Pontifex introspiciendi in palatia potestatem non habet, &c.—Greg. IL, 
Epist. ad Leonem. 
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He had seized upon the exarchate of Ravenna, and laughed 
to scorn the admonitions of the pope to restore it to its lawful 
sovereign, the emperor. In the meantime, pope Stephen, the 
successor of Zachary, who had taken a journey to France, for 
the special purpose of renewing, with great solemnity, the 
coronation of Pepin, had exacted a promise from that king 
that he would visit Italy, wrest the exarchate from the hands 
of the Lombard conqueror, not for the purpose of restoring it 
to its rightful sovereign, theemperor, but to bestow it as a tem- 
poral sovereignty upon the successors of St. Peter. Pepin 
kept his promise. Aistulphus was subdued. The province 
he had wrested from the emperor was retaken, and bestowed 
upon the See of Rome, in the words of the treaty, “ to be for 
ever held and possessed by the most holy pope Stephen and 
his successors in the apostolic See of St. Peter.” And thus, in 
the year 756, the mitre of the popes was united with the crown, 
and the self-styled successors of St. Peter the fisherman were 
raised to the station of earthly sovereigns, and took rank 
among the kings of the earth. 

One of the missives which pope Stephen dispatched to the 
tardy Pepin, to hasten the fulfillment of his promise, has been 
preserved in the Codex Carolinus, and is valuable as a lite- 
rary curiosity, and as a specimen of the pious frauds to which 
Rome has ever resorted, in order to accomplish her purposes. 
This was no other than a letter which the pope professed to 
have received from St. Peter in heaven—whether by steam- 
boat, railroad, or telegraph, history does not inform us—be- 
seeching the immediate interposition of Pepin and his army to 
succor Rome and the pope against the incursions of the wicked 
Lombards. Fortunately, a copy of this celestial epistle, for- 
warded to its destination through the hands of the infallible 
post-master, pope Stephen, has been preserved. The super- 
scription of this singular production is as follows: “ Simon 
Peter, a servant and apostle of Jesus Christ, to the three most ex- 
cellent kings, Pepin, Charles, and Carloman; to all the holy 
bishops, abbots, presbyters and monks; to all the dukes, 
counts, commanders of the French army, and to the whole 
people of France: Grace unto you, and peace be multiplied ; 
[I AM THE APOSTLE PETER to whom it was said, ‘Thou art 
Peter, and upon this rock,’” &c. 

But space would fail to record all the plots and intrigues by 
which the popes of Rome succeeded, little by little, in enlarging 
their temporal dominions, and confirming their temporal power. 
Instead of an humble minister of Christ, like Peter, the pope 
had already become an intriguing worldly politician, chiefly 
anxious, like most of the sovereigns of that age, for increase of 
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power, and for his own personal aggrandizement. ‘The political 
had already become far more prominent than the religious ele- 
ment in the system of popery. The fleece was cared for, rather 
than the flock ; and if the popes, with their pampere ed priest- 
hood, could but enjoy their ill-gotten power without molesta- 
tion, ‘the people might be cheer fully left to live uncared for in 
this world, and to take their chance for the next. 

It was not, however, till the reign of the notorious Hilde- 
brand, or Gregory V IL, in the eleventh century, that the poli- 
tical designs of the papacy were fully developed, and the lofty 
assumptions of the popes reached the climax of their extrava- 
gance. ‘The design of this haughty and ambitious prelate was, 
unquestion: ibly, to establish an absolute and universal mon- 
archy, of which Rome was to be the capital and the pope the 
head, ‘and to which all the kingdoms of the earth were to be 
subject. Had he lived long enough to accomplish his object, he 
intended to establish an annual assembly of bishops at Rome, 
before whom the contests which should arise among emperors 
and kings should be adjudicated, and the fate of nations should 
be decided. The principles by which his actions were governed, 
are contained in his celebrated maxims, known by the name of 

the dictates of Hildebrand. Among these dict tates, are the fol- 
lowing: “'That the pope alone has a right to wear imperial 
ornaments—T'hat he has the right to depose emperors—That 
he can absolve subjects from their allegiance to bad princes— 
That he can be judged by no man— That his sentence no man 
ean annul, but that he may annul the decrees of all,—and that 
all princes are bound to kiss his feet, and his only.” 

‘The whole career of Hildebrand is a commentary upon these 
maxims, and a proof that he intended to carry them into effect 
in a literal sense, and to the utmost possible: extent; and had 
his success been commensurate with his wishes, all the king- 
doms of Kurope—perhaps all the nations of the earth—would 
have been at the present day subject and tributary to the See 
of Rome, and their princes and presidents and governors, 
nothing more than the obedient vassals and slaves of the now 
imbecile old man, who still calls himself the successor of St. 
Peter, and the Vicar of Christ upon earth. 

It was through the influence of Hildebrand, while yet but a 
cardinal, that W illiam, the Norman conqueror, was encouraged, 
in the year 1066, to invade the island of Great Britain. The 
claims of England to national independence had long given 
offence to the cardinal-monk, and he eagerly embraced the 
opportunity of establishing the papal supremacy in that nation, 
by giving the sanction of the church to W illiam, upon the 
ground of an oath unwittingly sworn by Harold upon a chest 
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of sacred relics, and a real or pretended promise of Edward 
the Confessor. At the instigation of Hildebrand, the claims of 
the Norman duke were solemnly recognised by a papal Coun- 
cil, and a consecrated standard, together with a ring, said to 
contain a hair from the head of St. Peter, sent to him. Eng- 
land was conquered ; the Saxon race of kings gave place to the 
Normans; and the papal influence was extended, and Peter- 
pence collected in Britain. 

When Hildebrand became pope, he laid claim to the sove- 
reignty of all the kingdoms of Kurope, as having once belonged 
to St. Peter, whose right was inalienable. Four days after his 
election, he addressed a letter to the Christians engaged in 
driving the Saracens from Spain, claiming that country as hav- 
ing belonged to St. Peter when the Saracens invaded it, and 
requiring the kings and princes of the Peninsula to pay the 
tribute they owed him, as their sovereign lord. In France, he 
ordered his legates to exact at least a penny a year from every 
house, as a token of their subjection to St. Peter and his See. 

The well-known contest between Hildebrand and Henry IV. 
of Germany, is a remarkable illustration of the pride and 
the power of the popes at this time. How vast must have been 
the success of this lordly pontiff, in his aims for political pre- 
eminence and supremacy, when a powerful emperor, trembling 
at his terrible frown, would cross the Alps in the middle of 
winter, to seek his forgiveness; stand barefoot and fasting, for 
three days, before the gate of his palace; and then, upon his ad- 
mission to his presence, kneel before him, kiss his foot, and hum- 
bly sue for absolution from the sentence of deposition which 
the imperious pontiff had pronounced! What progress must 
Gregory VII. have made in the establishment of his maxims of 
universal dominion, when, after such a scene, he could boast in 
his letters to the different nations of the earth, that it was his 
“duty to pull down the pride of kings!” 

In 1198, Innocent III. succeeded to the chair of St. Peter, a 
pontiff who carried out to their full extent the tyrannical max- 
ims of Gregory VIL. in his treatment of the kingdoms and 
sovereigns of Kurope. The following are a few of the despotic 
acts by which pope Innocent vindicated for himself the char- 
acter of a genuine disciple and successor of Hildebrand. The 
day after his consecration, he forced the magistrates of Rome 
to take that oath of allegiance to him as their lawful sovereign, 
which they had heretofore taken to the Emperor. In 1204, 
pope Innocent crowned with his own hand Peter IL. of Arra- 
gon, who had travelled from Spain to Rome for that purpose ; 
but before placing the crown on his head, exacted from him 
the following extraordinary oath :—“ I, Peter, king of the 
9 
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Arragonians, profess and promise to be ever faithful and obe- 
dient to my lord pope Innocent, to his Catholic successors, 
and the Roman Church, and faithfully to preserve my kingdom 
in his obedience, defending the Catholic faith, and persecuting 
heretical pravity S50 help me God, and these his holy gos- 
pels.” The king then returned w ith the pope to the chureh 
of St. Peter, laid his crown and sceptre upon the altar, receiv- 
ed a sword from the pope, and bound himself and his sucees- 
sors to pay a yearly tribute to the pope of two hundred and 
fifty pieces of gold. In the year 1209, upon the death of Philip, a 
competitor with Otho in the empire, ‘the pope solemnly crowned 
Otho in the Church of St. Peter, after ex xacting from the empe- 
ror an oath, intended to settle for ever the long dispute between 
the empire ‘and the popes. In this oath the emperor used the 
following language :—‘ I promise to honor and obey pope In- 
nocent, as my “predeces: sors have honored and obeyed him. I 
promise to extirpate all heresies; to restore to “the Roman 
Church all her possessions, whether granted by my predeces- 
sors, or by others, and inviolately to. maintain all the rights 
and privileges enjoyed by the apostolic see in the kingdom of 
Sicily.” 
But perhaps the most atrocious act of spiritual despotism 
which signalized the reign of pope Innocent ITI., was his treat- 
ment of the imbecile, but unfortunate, king John of E ngland., 
Weak and contemptible as John was, he y yet had the courage 
to refuse, as primate of the kingdom, a creature of the pope, 
named cardinal Langton; and when threatened with the thun- 
ders of the Vatican for his obstinacy, he retaliated by threaten- 
ing to stop the supply of Peter-pence, which from the time of 
William the Conquerer had flowed in a rich stream from Eng- 
land to Rome. In 1208, Innocent laid all the dominions of 
John under an interdict. Three years later, he issued a decree 
of excommunication and deposition, and sent over his insolent 
legate, Pandulph, who published the sentence against king 
John, ‘proclaiming with aloud voice, that his subjects were 
absolved from their oaths of allegiance ; that the king was de- 
graded from his royal dignity, and that neither he nor any of 
his posterity should ever reign in England! King John still 
refused to submit, till the pope, in his character of sovereign 
dispenser of the ‘kingdoms of the earth, appointed—to hurl 
John from his throne—king Philip of F rance, a sovereign 
who, a few years before, had himself tasted the terrors of papa 
thunder and interdict, but was now an obedient vassal of the 
pope. As a reward for this service, Innocent promised Philip 
the pardon of all his sins, and the possession of the rich king- 
dom from which John was to be driven. At length, the be- 
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wildered and trembling monarch was subdued. A sentence of 
excommunication had been issued, not only against John 
himself, but against all who should obey him or fight on his 
behalf. With such a fate hanging over them, John well knew 
that, in so superstitious an age, he could not depend even upon 
the aid of his own army. ‘The fear of the carnal weapons of 
Philip, therefore, accomplished what the spiritual thunders of 
the pope had hitherto failed to effect. Langton was received 
as primate. The king, on his knees before the pope’s legate, 
humbly offered a deed of his kingdom, which Pandulph re- 
ceived and kept for five days; he agreed to receive back the 
British islands as fiefs of the holy see, and to pay an annual 
tribute of a thousand marks as an acknowledgment of his sub- 
jection to the pope, and then presented to Pandulph the first 
instalment of his tribute; which the legate, as a sien of the 
completeness of his triumph over the unfortunate king, threw 
down on the ground and trampled under his feet. 

From the death of pope Innocent, in 1246, the overgrown 
power of the popes began to wane. Many of the sovereigns 
and nations of Kurope awoke as from a dream, and, were as- 
tonished at the strength and the weight of the chains which 
papal tyranny had forged around them. 

Boniface VITI., who ascended the papal throne in 1294, was 
the last of the popes who dared to brave the indignation of 
the world, by attempting to enforce, in his dealings with 
kings and nations, the odious and tyrannical maxims of Hil- 
debrand; and his insane attempts to effect this object were 
carried to a length that amounted almost to a frenzy. In 
one of his bulls, he proclaims to the world, in the following 
terms, that both the spiritual and the temporal swords are in 
the power of the Church: “The spiritual sword,” says he, “is 
to be used by the Church, the temporal sword for the Church; 
the one in the hand of the priest, the other in the hands of 
kings and soldiers. The temporal sword and authority must 
be subject to the spiritual power. Moreover, we solemnly de- 
clare and pronounce it a necessary article of faith, that every 
human being is subject to the pope of Rome.” In another 
bull he commands all persons, of whatever rank, to appear, 
when cited, before his tribunal at Rome: “Since such,” says 
he, ‘‘is our pleasure, who, by Divine permission, rule the 
world.” In another of his bulls, entitled, from its initial 
words, ‘ Clericis lazcos,” he forbids all lay tribunals to try or 
punish priests, whatever crimes they might commit; and he 
excommunicates all kings who should levy taxes upon priests, 
and all priests who should pay them. 

In England, the people had grown wiser since the days of 
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John; and king Edward I. ordered his judges to try no 
causes in which “priests were the complainants; but to judge 
every suit brought against them, upon the ground that those 
who refused to contribute to the support of the state, had no 
claim to its protection; thus setting at defiance the presump- 
tuous mandates of the pope, and, with impunity, daring the 
spiritual thunders by which, a century before, the trembling 
John had been well nigh crushed. The ecclesiastics soon per- 
ceived that Edward was made of sterner stuff than John. 
The priests submitted to the king; and, brought to their 
senses by this cogent expedient, they paid their taxes without 
further compulsion. The resistance of Philp the Fair of 
France to the bulls of the pope, was no less energetic than 
that of Edward of England. The French king dared to drive 
ignominiously, from court, the bishop of Pamiers, a rebellious 
French subject, whom Boniface had appointed as his legate. 
The pope deeming this treatment of his representative an un- 
par donable crime, summoned the French bishops to meet at 

tome, to consult upon the doom to be pronounced upon their 
king, and even invited Philip himself to be present. But the 
days of Hildebrand were past, and Philip was a different man 
from Henry IV. He replied to this msolent summons by 
hurling defiance at the pope, and refused either to attend him- 
self, or to allow his bishops to leave the kingdom. 

An answer which Philip gave to a bull of the pope, during 
one of his quarrels, affords a striking proof of the decline of 
papal power, in a little over two centuries from the time of 
Gregory V IL, and in less than one from the time of Innocent 
III. In the bull of the pope, which had been abridged by 
the royal chancellor, and hence is called “ the little bull, ” the 
king is addressed in the following peremptory terms: “ ‘Boni- 
face, bishop, servant of the servants of God, to Philip, king 
of the Franks. Fear God and keep his commandments. We 
desire you to know that you are subject to us in temporal as 
well as in spiritual affairs; that the appomtment to benefices 
and prebends belongs not to you; that if you have kept bene- 
fices vacant, the profits must be reserved for the legal successors ; 
and if you have bestowed any benefice, we declare the ap- 
pointment invalid, and revoke it if executed. Those who Op- 
pose this judgment shall be deemed heretics.” To this 
document, after publicly committing it to the flames, king 
Philip published the following equally laconic reply: “ Philip, 
by the grace of God, king of the French, to Boniface, claim- 
ing to be pope, little or no greeting. May it please your sub- 
lime stupidity to learn, that we are subject to no person in 
temporal affairs; that ‘the bestowing of fiefs and benefices 
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belongs to us by right of our crown; that the disposal of the 
revenues of vacant sees is part of our prerogative; that our 
decrees, in this respect, are valid, both for the past and for the 
future ; and that we will support, with all our might, those on 
whom we have bestowed, or shall bestow, benefices. Those 
who oppose this judgment shall be deemed fools or idiots.” 

Soon the king was summoned to appear in person at Rome, 
to answer for the sacrilege of having burned a bull of the pope; 
and upon his refusal, the thunders of excommunication were 
hurled at his head. These fulminations, however, so far as 
their intended political effect was concerned, fell powerless 
at his feet; for he was sustained in this struggle by the States- 
General of his kingdom, embracing the nobles, the commons, 
and the clergy. Philip, in his turn, preferred an accusation to 
the states of his realm against Boniface, charging him with the 
most detestable and unnatural crimes. The pope replied to 
these charges as well as he could, and then secretly prepared a 
bull of the same kind as Innocent had fulminated against king 
John: deposing him from his throne, absolving his subjects 
from their oaths of allegiance, and cursing his posterity to the 
fourth generation. The pope delayed the issuing of this terri- 
ble bull, in order to add to its solemnity, till the festival of the 
nativity of the Virgin Mary, on the 8th of September, 1303 ; 
in the meantime, quietly awaiting the day of vengeance in the 
city of Anagni, in Italy. On the eve of the sacred festival, the 
pope had retired to his chamber, doubtless revolving in his 
mind his plans of vengeance for the following day ; when sud- 
denly a tumult was heard in the palace, and Boniface was 
thunderstruck by cries of ‘‘ Long live king Philip! Death to 
Boniface!” and suddenly found himself arrested by Nogaret, 
the royal advocate of France, whom Philip had secretly dis- 
patched to Italy for this purpose, and who, together with some 
members of the Colonna family, whom the pope had cruelly 
persecuted, and about three hundred cavaliers, rushed into the 
palace and made Boniface their prisoner, intending to send him 
to France, till a general Council could be summoned to decide 
on the charges against him. Three days afterwards, however, 
the pope was rescued by the people of Anagni and the neigh- 
boring peasants; the liberated pope returned hastily to Rome: 
but rage, vexation, and disappointed ambition soon brought 
on a fever, which terminated his life. 

The design of Boniface, thus fearfully terminated, was to 
establish, throughout Europe, that universal papal monarchy 
and spiritual despotism which Hildebrand had projected. The 
attempt was a bold one, but it came a century too late. The 
nations of the earth were waking up. Outraged humanity 
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arose to vindicate its plundered rights, and Boniface fell in the 

conflict, terminating by his death that terrible period of 230: 
years—from 1073 to 1303, from Hildebrand to Boniface— 
which may fitly be termed the despotic age of popery. The 
desperate efforts of Boniface to protract the period of papal 
domination, are like the struggles of a wounded giant. Much 
as we detest the system he sought to establish, we can scarce 
help regarding with a fearful admiration the ‘almost Satanic 
courage and obstinacy which he displayed to the last. His 
death reminds us of the daring ferocity of some wild beasts of 
which natural history tells, that meet their death with eyes 
glaring fury upon their pursuers, and champing in their gory 
mouths the very iron of the spear which has wrought their 
death. 

The death of Boniface VIII. marks an important era in the 
political history of popery. In his attempts to send the arrow 
of despotism to the heart of the nations, he had strung the 
bow till it broke; and his successor, Benedict XI., though a 
protegé and friend of Bonifi ace, avowed his acknow ledgment 
of the catastrophe by absolving, unsolicited, the king of France 
from his excommunication, reinstating the Colonna family in 
their dignities and possessions, and annulling all the proceed- 
ings of his predecessor against the kingdom “of Philp, and his 
subjects, whether ecclesiastics or laymen. 

From the age of Boniface, the political power of the papacy 
has steadily and rapidly declined. The removal of the papal 
court from Rome to Avignon, in France, during a large part 
of the fourteenth century, and which has been called the 
“seventy years captivity,” tended to hasten this decay, which 
was still more accelerated by the Great Western Schism, which 
immediately followed, during which, rival popes, for forty 
years, amused themselves and the world by hurling the thun- 
ders of excommunication and anathema at each other's s heads, 
and which was only terminated by the deposition of two popes 
and the election of a third at the Council of Constance, in 1417. 

From the commencement of the papal sovereignty in the 

eighth century, up to the age of Hildebrand, or of Innocent, 

the progress of popery, as a political system, was like that of 
a young Hercules, with strength enough, even in his cradle, 
to str angle his assailants—from infancy to boyhood, from ado- 
leseence to manhood and giant strength. The attempt of 
Boniface to wield the power of a Gregory VII., was like the 
son of Alemena arraying himself in the poisoned. tunic of the 
Centaur. From that hour the giant strength of popery was 
paralyzed; the might of the Romish Hercules had ¢ eparted ; 

and monarchs and nations no longer trembled at the sight of 
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his club. Henceforward, we behold this politico-ecclesiastical 
monster—half king, half priest—shaking upon a tottering 
throne, under the sturdy blows of some bold and fearless 
reformer, or of some puissant monarch, disgusted with his 
tyranny and pride; and yet striving, by efforts which may be 
compared to the convulsive death throes of an expiring giant, 
to crush all assailants, and to hold the nations of the earth in 
the chains of spiritual and political thraldom. 

When contemplating such acts of spiritual despotism as 
those which have been related of Gregory VII. and Innocent 
ITL., we cannot avoid contrasting the amazing power and almost 
universal supremacy of the papacy in the twelfth century, 
with its comparative feebleness in the nineteenth. Compared 
with the popery of the middle ages, that of the present day is 
a pigmy compared to a giant. Then the pope could hurl the 
mightiest monarchs from their thrones; now he can only retain 
his own, by hiring an army of dastardly Frenchmen to keep 
under the spirit of liberty which would otherwise burst forth, 
drive him again and finally from his tottering throne, and de- 
liver his oppressed, priest-governed, and priest-ridden subjects 
from his unwelcome and hateful rule. ‘“ A calm, comprehen- 
sive study of ecclesiastical history,” says the eloquent Hallam, 
‘is perhaps the best antidote to extravagant apprehensions. 
Those who know what Rome has once been, are best able to 


appreciate what she is; those who have seen the thunderbolt 
in the hands of the Gregories and the Innocents, will hardly 
be intimidated at the sallies of decrepitude, the impotent dart of 


1% 


Priam amid the crackling ruins of Troy. 
Not that Rome has abated one iota of her claims. Her princi- 
ples remain unchanged; and the assumed infallibility of the 
Church forbids the possibility of change. ‘To avow that that 
is wrong which she once deemed to be right—which was 
enacted by her Councils and performed by her popes—would 
be an acknowledgment of error utterly irreconcilable with the 
idea of an Infallible Church. It is not, therefore, the want of 
will, but of power, which forbids the imbecile and contempti- 
ble pontifis of the nineteenth century, like Hildebrand or In- 
nocent, to place rebellious nations under interdict, and to drive 
heretical or contumacious monarchs or rulers from their seats 
of power. We may rest assured that “ giant Pope” looks with 
no satisfied eye upon the rulers and nations who repudiate his 
retensions, and treat his mandates and his bulls against free- 
dom, the Bible, and the press, with the contempt and scorn 
which they merit. ‘There was a day when he would have 


* Hallam’s Middle Ages, Chap. vii, p. 318. 
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made them suffer for their temerity. But, alas! as the glo- 
rious Bedford dreamer tells us,—‘‘the old giant has now 
grown so crazy and stiff i in his joints, that he can do little more 
than sit in his cave’s mouth, grinning at pilgrims as they go 
by, and biting his nails because he cannot come at them.” 

It would betray a total ignorance of the genius of the papal 
system, to suppose, however, that the Romish Church has ever 
renounced the doctrines which were employed by a Gregory 
and a Boniface to justify their usurpations over the rights of 
rulers and of nations. No, no! such renunciation is impossi- 
ble. Popery is unchangeable. If the popes ever claimed to be 
lords of the world, and that every nation and every human 
being should be subject to their sway, then they would make 
that ‘cl im still, and enforce it too, if ‘only they had the power. 
If this doctrine was ever believed and enforced, it is believed 
by the popes themselves, and by their faithful subjects and 
servants, as firmly now as ever; for in the words of Charles 
Butler, one of Rome’s ablest advocates,-— It is most true that 
Roman Catholics believe the doctrines of their Church to be un- 
changeable; and that it is a tenet of their creed, that what their 
faith ever has been, such it was from the beginning, such it ts 
now, and such it ever will be.” Not a single doctrine that: ever 
she promulgated has been retracted ; not a single right that 
ever she claimed has been renounced. ‘The right of the popes 
to persecute heretics, to depose sovereigns, to trample upon 
law, and to rule over the nations with a rod of iron, is still be- 
lieved as firmly as ever; for, in the words of a papal writer,— 
‘the pope can do all things, without the laws, over the laws, 
and against the laws,’—ommnva potest, extra jus, supra jus, et contra 
jus ; although, for prudential and obvious reasons, this right 
is held in abeyance, to be reclaimed and exercised when- 
ever, and wherever, time and circumstances will permit. 

The unyielding tenacity with which, forthe five centuries that 
have elapsed since Boniface VIIL., the popes have continued 
to cling to the doctrine of their universal sovereignty, together 
with the gradual decline of their power to tyrannize over the 
nations, is shown by the history of every pope from Boniface 
to Pius IX. Our limited space will only permit us to prove 
this assertion, by the brief mention of five or six historical 
facts, occurring at different and at distant intervals during this 
period. 

Shortly after the Council of Constance, in the fifteenth centu- 
ry, and more than a hundred years after Boniface VILL, pope 
Martin V., in his dispatches to a foreign court, called himself 
“the Lord of the earth, successor of St. Peter, the anointed of 
the Lord, the Master of the universe, the Father of kings, the 
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light of the world”—Dominus in terris, successor Petri, Christus 
Domini, Dominus Universi, Regum Pater, orbis Lumen! In 
1550, more than a century later, pope Julius III. issued a coin 
on which was stamped his own image, and the words,—Gens et 
regnum quod mihi non paruerit, peribit— The nation and king- 
dom that will not serve me, shall perish.” In 1570, Pius V. 
issued a bull of excommunication and deposition against 
Queen Elizabeth, from the throne of England, in which that 
pope claims to be “ Prince over all people and all kingdoms, to 
pluck up, destroy, scatter, consume, plant, and to build,” and 
declares the queen “to be deprived of her pretended title to 
the kingdom, and her subjects for ever absolved from their 
oaths of allegiance and obedience.” This bold attempt, how- 
ever, to interfere with the political affairs of England, came too 
late. The bull had, by this time, lost his horns; and his loud 
but impotent bellowings caused infinite amusement to the de- 
scendants of those who, three centuries before, had quailed at 
the stamping of his hoofs. 

Towards the close of the seventeenth century, Innocent XI. 
sent bull after bull into France, to reclaim his ancient rights, 
and to reduce the refractory king and nobles to obedience. 
In reply to them, the Frch ecclesiastics assembled in 1682, 
by the king’s order, and decreed, as the doctrine of the Gallican 
Church, that “neither St. Peter nor his successors have re- 
ceived from God any power to intermeddle in civil or temporal 
matters, and that the popes have no authority to depose sove- 
reigns or to absolve their subjects from their oaths of allegiance 
and obedience ;” while the pope could do no more than repri- 
mand the French bishops for thus abandoning the cause of the 
Church, and employ men of learning to confute the doctrine 
they had avowed. So late as 1717, Pope Clement XI. attempt- 
ed to exercise the ancient tyranny over the kingdom of Sicily ; 
to depose its monarch, and to lay the island under an interdict. 
By this time, however, papal decrees were comparatively 
harmless, and papal interdicts had ceased to terrify the nations. 
The king treated the interdict with contempt, and banished 
the papal emissaries, who had dared to interfere with his poli- 
tical rights, or to sow the seeds of rebellion in his kingdom. 

In 1809, Pius VII. attempted to arrest the triumphant 
career of Napoleon Bonaparte, by fulminating against that 
mighty conqueror a bull of excommunication; but even while 
thus wielding the weapons of Gregory or Innocent, he was 
compelled to confess his weakness, by directing that those who 
posted copies of this edict about the walls of Rome, should do 
it as hastily and secretly as possible, lest their lives might pay 
the penalty of his temerity and rashness. The following month, 
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that is, on the 6th of July, 1809, the pope himself was arrested 
and carried as a prisoner to France; and it was not till 1814, 
when victory had deserted the standar ds of Napoleon, that the 
feeble pontiff returned to Rome, to re- -establish the ancient 
sovereignty of the papacy, and to renew its interference with 
the natural and political rights of the nations. Even so late 
as the year 1833, Pope Gregory XVI. attempted to use the 
rusty weapons of his ancient namesake, in a bull issued against 
Don Pedro of Portugal, in which he says, “We do absolutely 
reprobate all decrees. of the government of Lisbon, made to the 
detriment of the Church and her priests, and we ‘declare them 
null and of no effect.” 

The view which we have thus taken of the rise and progress 
of the temporal power of the popes and of popery, as a politico- 
ecclesiastical institution, has, necessarily, been cursory and brief, 
yet sufficient to demonstrate the fact that popery is far more a 
political than a religious institution, and that the principal aim 
of its bishops and ‘priests, in ever v land where it gains an en- 
trance, is to obtain political ascendency, and to control, as far 
as possible, the political institutions of the country. It isa 
mistake, which only the most lamentable ignorance can ac- 
count for, to suppose that popery has ceased to be a political 
system, because the popes have been compelled to part with a 
large share of their political power. They have changed their 
tactics s, not their pretensions. Give them but the chance, they 
will be grasping and despotic as ever. ‘Taking warning by 
former failures, they dare not appeal, as anciently, to force, but 
to intrigue, cajoler y, and persuasion; they adininister sugar- 
plums 1 ather than eun-bullets, bonbons rather than bomb- shells ; 
unless occasionally, “perh 1aps, when, as in the recent contest of 
Pius IX. with his rebellious Roman subjects, they can secure 
the aid of foreign bayonets, and send them bonbons of a different 
kind.* The bishops and. priests of popery will now adapt 
themselves to the prejudices of the masses, but only to control 
them the more effectually, and to bind them the more securely. 
In North America they will profess to repudiate the idea of 
the union of church and state, and clamor for the largest 
liberty and the most universal ‘suffrage, only that they may 
exert a more extended influence in using for their purposes 
the votes of the foreign masses they control ; while in South 
America, they will maintain the utmost rigors of intolerance, 





* During the recent siege of the city of Rome, by the French soldiery, who 
had been sent to restore the pope to his deserted throne, the besieged Romans 
picked up the cannon-balls and bomb-shells which had been discharged into the 
city, and labelled them, “ sugar plums (donbons) which pope Pius IX. sends to 
his beloved children.” 
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look upon the masses only as born to be vassals and slaves to 
themselves, and trample under foot the flag of the civil 
government, in token of the subserviency of the state to the 
church.* In England and Ireland they will advocate the 
voluntary system, and marvel at the want of liberality which 
leads the people to complain of renewed papal aggressions, and 
to refuse to hug the chains which the pope is endeavoring to 
throw around them; and then, in Spain or in Italy, they will 
clamor for the Inquisition, and scout the very idea of freedom 
of worship in the capital of the dominions of the pope. 
Jesuitism, ever too true to its nature, will deny or disguise 
the political designs of the papacy. Jesuit bishops will profess, 
in a republican land, the warmest attachment to republicanism, 
and then travel all the way to Rome for the purpose of avow- 
ing themselves subjects of the pope, and taking an oath in- 
consistent with all republicanism—a solemn oath of allegiance 
to a foreign prince, in which they swear upon the holy gospels, 
as Bishop Hughes has just done, “to be faithful and obedient 
to our Lord, pope Pius IX.,” to defend and keep the Roman pa- 
pacy, and the royalty of St. Peter, and “to the utmost, to perse- 
cute and oppose all hereties, schismaties, and rebels to our said 
Lord the pope.”+ What, we ask, can be more self-evident 
than that a Romish bishop, in America, must be either a per- 
jurer or a traitor? If he is faithful to his foreign sovereign, 
the pope, according to his oath, he is a traitor; if faithful to 
the country which shelters him, he isa perjurer. Is it denied 
that Roman Catholics believe themselves to be bena fide sub- 








* This remark is confirmed by the following extract from a recent letter of 
Dr. Foote of the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser, describing a papal procession, 
on Corpus Christi day, at Bogota, South America. ‘It is less than a year,” 
says Dr. Foote, ‘‘ since we were a personal witness of a striking illustration in 
a sister republic, of the Church’s claim of superiority over the civil power, It 
was on Corpus Christi day, one of the grand festivals of the Church. The pro- 
cession on the occasion was one of the most picturesque that could be imagined. 
It was composed of the archbishop and other high dignitaries of the Church, 
followed by a crowd of priests and friars, all arrayed in the garbs of their order, 
some of them rich and gorgeous, and all of them quaint and picturesque; of 
children, beautiful as cherubs, on cars scattering roses; of images of the Virgin 
and the Child, the Apostles and Saints, resplendent with gold and precious 
stones, borne under rich canopies on men's shoulders ; of the president and 
high officers of the state and army, troops of lancers and foot soldiers, military 
bands, &c. Slowly and stately the procession moved to the music of solemn 
chants, or the strains of the band, until it reached nearly the centre of the Calle 
Real, the principal street of the city, and here, in the presence of the president 
and the highest civil authorities, the flag of the republic was lowered to the pave- 
ment; and to typify the supremacy of the Church, the archbishop walked over tt, 
stepping on its folds.” 

+ ‘* Hereticos, schismaticos, et rebelles, eidem domino nostro vel successori- 
bus predictis pro posse persequar et oppugnabo.”—Bishop’s Oath. 
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jects of the pope, what then are we to —_ by the words 
uttered by this same Bishop Hughes, some two years ago, in 
his discourse upon the position of Pius IX. at that time? “If 
necessary,” says he, “the Church has resources. There is no 
sovereign on earth that counts so many subjects as Pius IX. 
Two hundred millions of men cherish him in their hearts. 
Sooner than we should see him subject to any sovereign, or 
president, or petty prince, or king, we should have recourse 
to the old institution, and Peter-pence, from every point of 
the compass, would constitute a treasury to raise him above 
that subjection, even though he should occupy an island in the 
Mediterranean Sea, a single square mile in extent.” In the 
same discourse Bishop Hughes asserts, in language which 
would not discredit the age of Hildebrand or of Innocent, that 
the popes are “above emperors, above kings, above presi- 
dents, above all human power.” And of course, we may add, 
if this doctrine is true, then the man who uttered it, and every 
other subject of the pope, owes a higher and more sacred alle- 
giance to the pope of Rome, than to any other government or 
power upon earth. 

Nothing is more evident, then, than that popery is essen- 
tially a political system. Its pope is a political sovereign ; 
its cardinals are political princes; its bishops political 
emissaries of their sovereign at Rome; and its priests politi- 
cal agents, ever intriguing to accomplish their objects b 
political means; and, in this country, controlling, at will, the 
votes of the Roman Catholic masses, at the beck of “ his Lord- 
ship” of Philadelphia, ‘“ his Grace” of New-York, or his sove- 
reign “ Holiness” at Rome. Political power is essential to the 
very existence of popery, and never can it prosper and 
flourish long in any country, unless sheltered under the wing 
of political influence. Let the prelates and the priests of 
Rome, in the United States, be only deprived of the political 
ascendency which superstition gives them over the masses 
subject to their sway; let the iniquitous tribunal of the con- 
fessional be abolished, so that Roman Catholic votes shall be 
given as freely and intelligently as are Protestant votes, and 
that the Romish clergy shall exercise no more influence over 
the polls than the Methodist, the Presbyterian, the Lutheran, or 
the Baptist clergy; so that fawning editors and politicians 
shall no longer be tempted to court these foreign ecclesiastics 
for the sake of the subscriptions or the votes they command ; 
let the political tie be sundered which binds the Romish 
priesthood to their royal master at Rome, so that this foreign 
potentate shall no longer have the command of this great 
papal army in America, by appointing bishops to their sees, 
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and requiring them to return to the royal presence every few 
years, to render to their sovereign an account of their steward- 
ship, and to renew their allegiance by genuflexions and pros- 
trations and footkissings, of more than oriental debasement ; 
let this political espionage and authority at home, and this 
political alliance and subjection abroad, be abolished, and 
popery, in this hitherto free republic, would be unable to 
survive the shock; it would lose the very element of its 
power, and after a few spasmodic struggles, would perish like 
a headless trunk that had undergone the discipline of the 
ouillotine. 

There is one consoling lesson taught us by the historical re- 
view we have taken, with the mention of which we shall close 
this article. That lesson is this: popery flourishes best in the 
dark, and the present is an age of light. The object of the in- 
vention of the doctrines of the dark ages, such as purgatory, 
indulgences, and transubstantiation, was the exaltation of 
priestly dignity and wealth, and the attainment of political 
power. The world has grown wiser since that midnight of 
the world—wise enough to detect and to abhor these design- 
ing impostures; and, let the priests of Rome strive as the 
may, never will they succeed in turning the dial of the world 
seven centuries backward, to those ages of ignorance and dark- 
ness. It is now too late in the day to employ the miserable 
dogma of transubstantiation, for instance, as it was employed 
in the dark ages, as an engine of priestly exaltation and rule. 
Now that the press is at work, and knowledge is abroad, even a 
pope would hardly dare to reiterate the horribly blasphemous 
language of pope Urban, when he said, “ the hands of the pontiff 
are raised to an eminence granted to none of the angels of crea- 
ting God, the Creator of all things.” Or if any should dare, in 
the nineteenth century, to reiterate such heaven-daring profani- 
ty, he would excite only contempt for the presumption, and hor- 
ror for the blasphemy. Anage of darkness might endure that 
a priestly confessor to the Queen of Spain should rebuke the 
opposition of a statesman to his views, by saying, “ You 
should respect the man who every day has your God in his 
hands, and your queen at his feet ;” but those ages of dark- 
ness are past, to return no more. 

With such an array of facts before us, as those we have con- 
templated, are we told that popery is friendly to civilization 
and intellectual advancement. The whole history of the world 
refutes the flagrant and outrageous falsehood. And what 
though Orestes A. Brownson may amuse himself'and his hearers, 
as he has in his winter lectures for a year or two past, by con- 
trasting the civilization and refinement of papal countries, such 
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as Mexico, Italy or Spain,with the moral and intellectual dark- 
ness of such countries as Protestant New-E1 igland, New-York, 

or Pennsylvania; or the civilization of the tenth century, when 
popery was in its glory, with the barbarity of the nineteenth, 

when popery is in itsdotage! So long as America enjoys what 
popery would deny her, the freedom of the press, of conscience, 

and of private judgment, the lie may safely be left to refute 
itself. There is little danger of such a libel upon all history 
being believed in the nineteenth century, except by the most 
ignorant and deluded; for even the Proiestant schoolboy, when 
told that popery promotes civilization, will listen to the strange 
assertion with a look of intelligent archness, and smile of won- 
dering incredulity, which tells you he knows better; as he 
would to one who should relate the stor y of Sinbad the sailor 
as a positive fact. 

Seriously, to attempt the refutation of such an assertion, 
would be to libel the common sense of the people, for it would 
imply that we seriously supposed they were ignorant and weak 
enough to believe it. Besides, the task of “vefutation might 
prove a work of supererogation, at least so far as the versatile 
lecturer is concerned ; for who could tell but that ere the task 
was done, Mr. Brownson, who, it has been truly said, has been 
“every thing by turns and nothing long,” might add another 
change to those he has heretofore made ; and since he has al- 
ready gone the rounds of nearly all the sects and parties of 
Christendom, and could, therefore, scarcely turn another somer- 
set, without landing in the mosque of the Turk, or at the feet of 
the Grand Lama : why then, of course, he would turn round, 
as he often has before, and refute himself. 

So far is it from being true that popery is the herald of 
civilization ; there is no greater enemy of genuine civilization, 
of freedom, or of light; and if there is one truth in history 
more prominent than all others, it is this—a truth written in 
burning characters upon the dark back-ground of the world’s 
midnight, evident as the lines of forked lightning upon a dark 
and cloudy sky—ignorance and darkness are the native element 
of popery. Its most flourishing days were in the midnight of 
the world. The greatest blow that’ anti-Christian sy stem ever 
received, was the revival of letters and the invention of Print- 
ing. The golden age of popery was the iron age of the world, 
and its universal reign would be the iron age restored ! 
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Art. VIIL—NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Life of John Randolph of Roanoke. By Hucn A. Garuanp. In two 
volumes. New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 1850. 


These volumes are full of interest to one who takes pleasure in reviewing 
the political history of the country. The author is too discursive and ram- 
bling in his narrative, and is not always entirely correct in his conclusions, 
or even in his statements; but he manages to introduce to the reader's at- 
tention nearly every public question which became a subject of general 
interest, from the adoption of the Federal Constitution in 1789, to the 
death of Mr. Randolph in 1833. His spirit is too much that of the partisan 
in all his political reasonings, and too much that of his apologist, and even the 
idolator in many of his personal narratives. Yet, with all these drawbacks, 
the work is both interesting and instructive, and its large sale testifies how 
wide-spread and permanent is the singular reputation of John Randolph. 
No other American statesman, in his day, has possessed so formidable a 
power of invective, or wielded an influence in Congress that was so much 
dreaded in debate, by those against whom it was directed. He seldom 
originated important measures, and has left, in the permanent legislation of 
his country, scarcely a single memorial of his genius. He was not strongly 
bound to any party, but in every administration he was, almost invariably, 
in the opposition, and was accustomed to pour out upon its prominent mea- 
sures, of whatever character, the vials of his bitterest invective. He was, 
" owever, singularly attached to the institutions, both political and social, of 
his native state; and his character as a statesman was, in a great degree, 
formed by the early associations to which he was accustomed in his own 
Virginia, He disliked and underrated the industrial activity and commercial 
enterprise of New-England and New-York, and thought nothing delightful 
and nothing truly respectable in social life, that did not resemble the ancient 
plantations of the James River, and of the neighboring counties of the Old 
Dominion. 

His mind was largely endowed, though, as is well known, his sensibilities 
were so morbid, that at several different periods of his life, they plunged 
him into the gloom and hallucinations of absolute insanity. It was un- 
doubtedly true, as he was accustomed to say of himself, that his career was 
one long struggle with disease; but the struggle was heroically maintained, 
though often in circumstances and in states of mind which, as they are nar- 
rated, awaken the deepest sympathy of the reader. 

No portion of the work has interested us more than that which opens to 
us glimpses of his religious history, and gives us intimations of the anxious 
questions which his eager and restless spirit was accustomed to put to itself 
concerning its own immortal destiny. He had been taught the precepts of 
the gospel in early childhood, by a mother whose memory he delighted to 
cherish with pious veneration, to the end of his life. He was also fortunate 
in sharing the friendship of two gentlemen, since of eminent public standing, 
whose faithful warnings and counsels made a deep impression upon his sen- 
sitive moral nature. These were the Hon. Francis 8. Key, long the District 
Attorney of the District of Columbia, and the Rev. William Meade, now the 
venerable bishop of the Episcopal Church in Virginia. His letters to these 
gentlemen awaken a profound and peculiar interest. They reveal a religious 
experience which seemed to involve the deepest elements of his being, and 
which, as was hoped both by himself and his friends, led him, at length, to 
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Him who alone cleanseth from sin. His religious character, however, like 
his intellectual, save at occasional intervals, was clouded with the shades 
which arose from the morbid melancholy and distrust that seemed inherent 
in his very nature. 

As we have already intimated, we cannot approve the manner in which 
the author has chosen to tell the story he attempted to narrate. He no- 
where appears to advantage, and is usué ally positive, superficial, and bluster- 
ing when he has occasion to refer to the measures of the government, or to 
the men to whom he has been opposed in recent polities. These volumes, 
however, it should be remembered, are all that we shall probably ever have 
relating to the famous statesman and orator of Roanoke, and, on this account, 
they possess a high value, and will undoubtedly win for themselves a per- 
manent place in the biographical literature of the day. We only regret that 
a subject so unique did not fall into hands more faithful in historical narra- 
tive, and more skilled and practiced in the portraiture of character. 


The History of the United States of America, From the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution to the end of the Sixteenth Congress. By Ricnarp 
Hitpretu. In three volumes. New-York: Harper and Brothers. Vols. 
1. & IL, 8vo. pp. 704, 686. 


It has often been observed as a fact strikingly illustrative of the bitter- 
ness of party spirit and the instability of popular opinion, that the chief 
historic men of our country, who won universal applause during the period 
of the Revolution, became, in a quarter of a century, the objects of implac- 
able jealousy and hatred to portions of their countrymen, The period of 
the Revolution was a period of common danger, and the pressure from 
without occasioned harmony of counsels and labours within our own bor- 
ders. But danger passed away, and new motives and feelings swayed the 
breasts of public men. Differences of opinion on various theoretical and 
practical matters began to show themselves, and the lust of power and sta- 
tion came in to give acrimony to discussion. Parties were formed, and 
the bitterness which ruled them seemed to be in proportion to the previous 
concord. Men, but a few years earlier lauded as patriots, were now de- 
nounced as traitors; the very men who then had put their necks in jeopar- 
dy for their country’s deliverance from oppression, were now denounced as 
ready to surrender back to tyranny on the one hand, or anarchy on the 
other, every precious right. Views like these characterised the whole range 
of political discussion, and poisoned social and domestic peace from the 
district of Maine to the apocryphal Southwest. 

The traces of these political ruptures are not yet effaced. Substantially the 
same questions, which were then raised, have come down to us as a politi- 
cal inheritance, and politicians trace their pedigree to those times with as 
careful scrutiny and as warm pride as old families trace their ancestral lines, 
It becomes, therefore, a difficult matter for the historian, to utter the true 
voice of history concerning that period. Like other men he enters into 
present discussions, and these tinge his views of the past. The period in 
question is not yet sufficiently remote, if, indeed, it ever will be, to be view- 
ed with the eye of an unimpassioned spectator; and he whose. purposes of 
fair dealing are strongest, will need to guard his heart against the biases of 
education and prejudice, and of party interests and connections. 

We think Mr. Hildreth has performed a most valuable service in the right 
direction. He has the requisites of honesty and independence, and seems 
both to have weighed details with care, and to have combined them with 
judgment. We greatly needed such a work. The points at issue between 
the old Federalists and Republicans are obscured in the public mind by the 
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glosses of present discussions, and it is only just to the actors of those times 
to turn back and look at those points as they did themselves. Mr. Hildreth 
seems to us, from the incomplete examination which we have been able to 
give to the volumes now issued, to have been eminently successful in fur- 
nishing to his readers the means of fair judgments. He has reproduced the 
period, to which his history relates, with great clearness and completeness. 
He is unsparing in his comments, and the reader may think with him or 
not as he pleases ; but he is full and candid as to facts, and, we think, may 
be trusted with confidence. His style is clear and forcible, and the impres- 
sions he makes are distinct and permanent. His volumes cover compara- 
tively unappropriated ground, and are indispensable to the intelligent reader. 
He has not written the philosophy of our history, but he has given the rea- 
der the facts on which he may weave his own philosophy. Rhetoric and 
embellishment he especially eschews, as suitable only for fourth of July 
orations, and poor for those. The volumes are handsomely printed, and are 
uniform with the first series, which embraces our revolutionary and colo- 
nial history. 


The Aias of Sophocles ; with Critical and Explanatory Notes. Cambridge. 
Published by John Bartlett, Bookseller to the University. 1851. 


If the publication of this elegant volume of a Greek play is called for to 
any such extent as can remunerate the publisher, we may be entitled to 
form the most gratifying conclusions touching the present condition of the 
study of Greek literature among us. It is a book of 342 pages, admirably 
printed on fine, clear paper, with a broad margin and beautilul type, both 
the Greek and the English—containing the text, illustrated by extended 
notes,—of one of the tragedies of Sophocles, which, though one of the 
noblest of them all, is far from being universally read in American Col- 
leges, and, indeed, is not read in all the colleges of New-England. Both 
the publisher and editor certainly deserve the thanks of the lovers of So- 
phocles and of the Greek Drama, for bringing before them, in such a 
beautiful and attractive form, a work which they have too often been 
obliged to meet in the company of bad paper, type, and printing. The text 
of this edition is chiefly Brunck’s, but the various readings adopted by 
editors from other manuscripts than those of Brunck are mentioned, and 
frequently discussed. A large part of the notes (which constitute four-fifths 
of the book) consists of a skillful and scholar-like collation of the notes of 
the more distinguished English and German commentators, such as Brunck, 
Elmsley, Porson, and Hermann, Lobeck, Wunder, and others. It was the 
object of the editor to clothe in an intelligible English form, and to arrange 
and combine in one book, the results of the labors of these distinguished 
scholars. This task, by no means easy, and not altogether agreeable, he 
seems to have accomplished in a very happy manner ; its literary execution 
is excellent ; and we have been struck with the condensed brevity and with 
the elegant precision with which he has set forth and balanced against each 
other, numerous and varying opinions and discussions of difficult passages. 
Still we could not but entertain some apprehension, in reading some of these 
notes, respecting the practical uses of such laborious, though ever so well 
executed resumes of the labors of the various commentators of Sophocles, 
For college students they are quite unsuitable, as they would only confuse 
their minds, and effectually preclude their reaching the sense of the author. 
On the other hand, the Professors of Greek, though they would gladly have 
at hand such a work, yet in their preparations for their classes, or in their 
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private reading, prefer to go to the original sources, and make up their 
opinions for themselves. Notes of this character are, therefore, unpractical 
as instruments of education; and they have not the highest value, if re- 
garded as strictly philological. But the notes in this volume are not exclu- 
sively of this character. Notwithstanding the disclaimer of the editor in his 
preface, it seems to us that he has done something more than merely “ to 
throw open the labors of the great names already mentioned.” The gram- 
matical notes, and the references to approved grammars, such as Buttmann 
and Kriiger, are well designed for the instruction of the ‘student; and the 
illustrations of various passages by parallel passages from English poets, 
will contribute greatly to promote his literary culture. We have read with 
great interest some of those literary notes which illustrate the action and 
the characters of the piece ; especially the beautiful delineation of the cha- 
racter of Tecmessa, (v. 915,) and the view presented (v. 822) of the difficult 
artistic question touching the conclusion of the tragedy. 

The name of the editor of this volume does not appear. We are given 
to understand, from the preface, that it is the work of an English scholar, 
recently resident in Cambridge. The work is dedicated to Hon. Edward 
Everett ; and in the preface reference is made, “in the most emphatic and 
grateful terms, to the inestimable aid received in the progress of the work” 
from “ the Eliot Professor of Greek in Harvard University.” 


Christian Melodies: A Selection of Hymns and Tunes, designed for Social 
and Private Worship in the Lecture-Room and the Family. Edited by 
Georce B. Currever, D.D., and G. E. Sweersrer. New-York: A. 8. 
Barnes & Co. 


This selection embraces about four hundred hymns, with upwards of 
eighty different tunes of various metres, suitable to be sung in social worship 
or around the family altar at the hour of domestic devotion. Many of the 
hymns will be recognized as the familiar songs of many a pious generation 
that is gone; while a few will be welcomed as strangers worthy to be placed 
in their goodly company. The design of having hymns and tunes united 
in the same book is certainly a judicious one, and favorable to accuracy and 
good taste in the exercise of smging. The manner in which the design is 
carried into execution in the volume before us, evinces alike the literary 
judgment and the Christian carefulness of the accomplished clergymen who 
have superintended the work. 


Letters to my Pupils ; with Narrative and Biographical Sketches. By Mrs. 
L. H. Sicourney. New-York: Carter & Brothers. 1851. 18mo. Pp. 
341. 


A volume full of beautiful sentiments and pictures of character, and exe- 
cuted with the same delicacy of taste which belongs to all the productions 
of its amiable and most respected author. It is made up of two parts, of 
which the first comprises letters addressed by Mrs. Sigourney to her numer- 
ous and now widely-scattered pupils; and the second is made up of brief 
sketches of those who have passed from among the living since they ceased 
to be her pupils at Hartford. Both the letters and the sketches are tributes 
of affection for the living and the dead, which evince the most delicate and 
truthful sentiment in the teacher, and will be welcomed with eager interest 
by her surviving pupils, and her numerous other friends in all parts of the 
land. 
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Midnight Harmonies ; or Thoughts for the Season of Solitude and Sorrow. 
By Ocravios Wixstow, M.A. New-York: Carter & Brothers. 1851. 
18mo. Pp. 249. 


This is a collection of thoughts, generally in prose, on a series of sub- 
jects well chosen for the meditations of one, who, like the author at the 
period of its composition, is watching in solitude and sorrow around the 
couch of suffering, and is called upon to administer consolation to the af- 
flicted, or what is not less difficult, to apply the balm to his own wounded 
heart. 


Lectures on the Lord's Prayer. 


By Wiiu1am R. Witutams. Boston: Gould 
& Lincoln. 1851. 









The treatises which have been written on the Lord’s Prayer, as Dr. Wil- 
Jiams remarks in his modest, but learned, preface, “would form of them- 
selves no inconsiderable library.” They have appeared in the language of 
nearly every Christian country, and been associated with nearly every system 
of theology—but the divine prayer itself has lost none of its inexhaustible 
freshness, and teaches new lessons of piety, and suggests, in each succeeding 
age, new reflections to the mind of the devout student of its all-comprehen- 
sive and sublime petitions. 

We have been especially reminded of this truth, as we have read these 
beautiful and touching lectures. They make us feel as if we had never 
before studied this prayer aright—as if we had repeated it all our lives with- 
out taking into our minds a tithe of its significance, or rising in any other 
than the most imperfect degree, to the heights of rapt devotion to which it 
leads. We close the volume with something far deeper than a mere feeling 
of interest and delight. We are pervaded with a sentiment of awful rever- 
ence for the divine thoughts which are uttered in the prayer, and of profound 
gratitude to the writer, who, in these lectures, has unfolded so much of its 
hidden significance, and wrought its sublime and ennobling petitions into so 
many of the hopes and events, the duties and relationships of the human 
soul. No work of deeper interest or of greater spiritual power, has lately 
been added to our religious literature. Its spirit is as catholic as the prayer 
on which it comments; the Christian reader, of any denomination, will tind 
in it a fountain of instruction and of spiritual culture such as is seldom to be 
met with away from the Bible itself. 





The Popular Cyclopeedia of Biblical Literature. Condensed from the larger 
work. By Joun Kirro, D. D., F. 8. A., &e., &e. Assisted by Rev. James 
Taytor, D. D., of Glasgow. Illustrated by numerous engravings. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln. 1851. pp. 800. 8vo. 


The original Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature is nearly twice the size of 
the present volume. The material is here condensed to eight hundred 
octavo pages, under the supervision of Dr. Kitto himself, and contains, it is 
believed, all that the ordinary student could desire in illustration of the 
literature and antiquities of the Bible. It is compiled from a great variety 
of sources, all of them of the highest and most recent authority, and has re- 
ceived special contributions from a large number of eminent historical and 
biblical scholars on both sides of the Atlantic. It thus presents, in a single 
volume, and at a price which places it within the reach of nearly all who may 
desire it, a vast amount of accurate and interesting information touching the 
most important subjects of Scripture history. We welcome its publication 
in this country with peculiar pleasure; for we regard it as likely to be emi- 
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nently useful in promoting a more thorough and intelligent study of the Holy 
Scriptures. To clergymen—especially those whose libraries are of limited 
extent—to teachers in Sunday schools—to parents who would throw interest 
around their domestic readings of the Bible—to all who desire betier to 
understand the word of God—we confidently recommend this volume as 
one which will render them invaluable assistance, both in their attempts 
to improve themselves and to become useful to others. 


Cyclopedia of Anecdotes of Literature and the Fine Arts. By Kazurr 
Arving, A. M., author of the “Cyclopedia of Moral and Religious Anec- 
dotes.” Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1851. 


We had no expectation of finding a Cyclopzedia of Anecdotes so interest- 
ing a book. The collection is made with untiring industry, and, as it seems 
to us, with great good judgment and taste, and embraces a vast amount of 
such information as every one might wish to possess relating to Literature 
and the Fine Arts. This species of knowledge is becoming every day more 
and more valuable and important in the present state of society. The 
volume meets a want which is widely felt among all classes of people. 


Louisiana ; its Colonial History and Romance. By Cuartes Gayarre. New- 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1851. 8vo. Pp. 546. 


We have been disappointed, on a careful perusal of this work. The 
“Romance,” in its title-page, from some brief notices, we supposed to be a 
series of legends and traditions, interwoven with a few fragments of real 
history, such as are to be found in most of the “histories” and “sketches” 
of that notable country, but a short period past called the “Far West.” 
The book is, indeed, as the author denominates his first lecture, “ THe 
Porrry, or THE Romance or THE History or Lovisrana.” But it is the 
poetry of style, and the romance of facts with which the gifted author has 
sought to beguile the attention of the reader. In the preface to the first 
series, (for the work is a compilation of popular lectures,) dated March 1, 
1848, the author says, 


“ Last year, as circumstance or accident would have it, I was invited by the managers 
of the People’s Lyceum to deliver a lecture before the society. The invitation was flatter- 
ing, but camein a most inopportune moment. The legislature was then in session, and, as 
Secretary of State, my duties and my daily relations with the membe rs of that honorable 
body were such as to allow me very little leisure. I could not decline, however, the honor 
conferred upon me ; and with a mind engrossed by other subjects, and a hurried pen, I 
wrote the first lecture, which is now introduced as the leading one in the volume.” 


The author, notwithstanding his “hurried pen” in the composition of 
his first lecture, has given ample proofs of careful investigation of the facts 
pertaining to the early history of his native state. In search of health, he 
had previously spent several years in France, where, as an antidote to ennut, 
he explored carefully the archives of Paris relating to Louisiana, and gather- 
ed many facts from the family records and traditions of the early explorers. 
These materials, clothed in rich and somewhat gorgeous imagery, he has 
employed with success in the work. The incidents and characteristics of 
Ibberville, Bienville, Maurepas, Pontchartrain, Crozat, Father Montigny, 
Father Davion, Cadillac, St. Dennis, John Law, with his enormous bank- 
bubble, D’Artaguette, Grondel, and a host of other pioneers in Louisiana, 
furnish a rich series of original sketches in biography. The origin, cus- 
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toms, numbers, traditions, laws, and destruction of the Natchez, are deline- 
ated with the skill of an artist. The eight lectures which fill the volume 
carry forward the history and romance of Louisiana to 1742. We hope the 
author will offer the public another volume or two from his romantic pen. 


The typographical execution, with large type, does credit to the press of 
the Harpers. 


League of the Ho-de-no-sau-nee, or Iroquois. By Lewis H. Morean. Ro- 
chester: Sage and Brother. S8vo. Pp. 477. 


It is a gratifying fact that the present generation is likely to gain some 
knowledge of the aborigines of our country, besides that which has been 
usually taught in the nurseries, or even that which has been derived from 
authentic history in the narratives of Indian wars. Little indeed has been 
commonly known of the Indians as to their real character, their political 
condition, their domestic life, their occupations in time of peace, their reli- 
gion and worship. But anew era is dawning. A new relish for antiqui- 
ties seems to be springing up among us, and several writers have made In- 
dian life a patient and faithful study. The book before us relates to the re- 
markable nations known as the Iroquois. It illustrates their political and 
social condition, and shows a degree of civilization to have prevailed among 
them far higher than has generally been supposed. It embraces the struc- 
ture and history of the League which made them famous in war, and which 
certainly was a remarkable federation, indicating great political sagacity and 
practical skill, The account of the religion and religious rites of the Iroquois 
given in the volume, is exceedingly interesting. 

To what extent the book is to be regarded as authority, we are not able 
to determine. The author was thrown among the Iroquois in early life, 
and was adopted as a Seneca. Much of what he has collected is gathered 
from national traditions. His book is written in a style full of spirit and 
life, though not always condensed, or without needless repetitions. It in- 
dicates a considerably broad, if not a highly finished, culture, and certainly 
is one of the most attractive works which has lately fallen into our hands. 
It should be added, that the volume itself is an elegant one—a substantial 
octavo, on clear type and paper, and containing numerous portraits and il- 
lustrative cuts, It reflects great credit upon the publishers. 


Memoirs of William Wordsworth, Poet Laureate, D. C. L. By Cnristopner 
Worpswortn, D. D., Canon of Westminster. Edited by Henry Ree, 
Two volumes. Vol. II. Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields, 


The concluding volume of these memoirs gives a higher idea of Words- 
worth’s activity, with reference to public and political questions, than would 
be suggested by its predecessor. We have here his opinions on the most 
important topics of legislation agitated during the last half century in Eng- 
land. Many of his views are striking, and their expression betokens great 
earnestness and sobriety of thought. It is needless to say, that his ideas of 
Church Establishments, and other subjects brought to view in his correspond- 
ence, seem to us radically erroneous. They are based on postulates which 
we cannot concede, but which he reasons upon as if they were axioms, 
But the opinions of such a man are interesting, not so much for their 
intrinsic weight, as for the light they throw upon his personal character, 
and upon the designed tendencies of his verse. On the whole, though in 
parts heavy, and, from the plan on which they are constructed, necessarily 
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addressing almost exclusively, those familiar with Wordsworth’s poetry, these 
memoirs must be esteemed a highly valuable addition to literary biography. 

We find in this volume one or two passages which, if they had been 
sooner accessible, would have saved us some labor in the discussion of Words- 
worth’s poetry, in our last number. It appears from his own testimony 
that he did not profess to write sacred poetry. On the contrary, he 
doubted if it were not presumptuous for uninspired men to attempt that style 
of composition; but he “ considered it to be the mission of all poets, and he 
regarded it as his own vocation, to endeavor to elevate the mind to sacred 
things. He did not feel authorized or qualified,” continues his biographer, 
“by his profession to conduct others into the inner shrine within the veil, 
but he endeavored to prepare their minds to worship with more devotion 
in the outer court of the natural world, and thus to fit themselves for admis- 
sion into the sanctuary, under the guidance of revealed religion.” It is to 
be regretted, that, by his representations of this “ outer court,” he did much 
to make the mind content with its attractions, and to induce forgetfulness 
that there is any higher sanctuary. On this point the poet himself 
remarks :— 

“For my own part, I have been averse to frequent mention of the mys- 
teries of Christian faith; not from a want of a due sense of their momentous 
nature, but the contrary. Besides general reasons for diffidence in treating 
subjects of holy writ, I have some special ones. I might err in points of 
faith, and I should not deem my mistakes less to be deprecated because 
they were expressed in metre. Even Milton, in my humble judgment, has 
erred, and grievously; and what poet could hope to atone for his [mis] ap- 
prehensions in the way in which that mighty mind has done?” And a 
friend, who conversed with him on the subject, says that Wordsworth, after 
repeatirig these views, added, “the earnest protest that his works, as well 
as those of any other poet, should not be considered as developing all the 
influences which his own heart recognized, but rather those which he con- 
sidered himself able, as an artist, to display to advantage, and which he 
thought most applicable to the wants, and admitted by the usages, of the 
world at large.” 

The words we have italicised imply a limitation of the poet's aims, that 
cannot be deemed characteristic of a distinctively religious poet. We have 
only to add, that while these quotations abundantly confirm the view we 
have felt compelled to take of his productions, the motives they seem to 
disclose tend to neutralize, in a measure, the unfavorable inferences that 
his course, unexplained, might provoke. 


Life and Manners from the Autobiography of an English Opium Eater. By 
Tuomas De Quincey. Boston: Ticknor, Reed and Fields, 1851. 


This is the fifth volume in the series of De Quincey’s writings, and the 
first of the autobiography of that extraordinary and most interesting man, 
We have read it with great pleasure, as it indicates the progress of his life 
and the formation of his character, under the several heads of “‘ Early Days,” 
“ Residence in London and in Ireland,” “ The Irish Rebellion,” “ Residence 
at Oxford,” and “The Study of German Literature.” These and a few 
kindred topics form the nuclei around which the leading events of his life, 
and the forming agencies of his character, are made to gather. They consti- 
tute together a story of singular dramatic interest and power. The volume, 
like those which have preceded it, is handsomely prepared, and will be cor- 
dially welcomed by all who appreciate the department of polite literature to 
which Mr, De Quincey has delighted to contribute. 
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Nouvellettes of the Musicians. By Mrs. E. F. Etter, Author of “The Women 
of the American Revolution.” New-York: Cornish, Lamport & Co. 
St. Louis: McCartney and Lamport. 


This is a beautiful volume, containing eighteen nowvellettes, or little sketches 
of the lives and characters of eminent musicians, Of the ‘tales it contains, 
six or seven are original; the others are translated either from the German 
or the French. The y portray the characters of most of the great professors 
in the several branches of musical art, and embody many of ‘the most inter- 
esting incidents recorded in their lives. Handel, Tartini, Moz zart, Beetho- 
ven, Bellini, T: amburini, and many others, are made to rise before us to dazzle 
us with the brilliancy of their genius, and astonish us by their wonderful 
performances of art. The book is adorne d with many well executed heads 
of the great musicians, and is bound in highly ornamental style. It is pre- 
pared by Mrs. Ellet, the well known author of “The W omen of the Revo- 
lution,” ‘and with its handsome binding and beautiful engravings, it cannot 
fail to make its w ay alike to the centre table of the parlor, and the choice 
shelf of the library. 


Christ's Second Coming: Willitbe Premillennial? By Rev. Davi Browr, 
A. M., St. James’s Free Church, Glasgow. New-York: Robert Carter 
& Brothers. 

This work relates to a question which seems periodically to return to the 
Christian church, and to divide the opinions and sympathies of its mem- 
bers. When and in what manner the second advent of Christ to the earth 
will take place, are inquiries on which revelation throws just light enough 
to make the minds of men eager to frame some theory which shall satisty 
the deep yearnings of their curiosity. Hence we me in different ages of 
the church, that speculations upon this subject have been the chosen occu- 
pation of many of the ablest and most excellent writers who have contri- 
buted to theological literature. Chiliasm, Millenarianism, Second Adventism, 
and at last, Millerism, are among the most familiar of the names which have 
been assigned to the various theories which have had their origin in these 
speculations. They all, in one form or another, maintain that Christ’s second 
coming will be long before the end of the world, and while the human race 
is still going on as ‘it now is. These theories, which, indeed, in their general 
character, are one and the same, and which, in the work before us, are 
grouped under the general name of Premillennialism, Mr. Brown has sub- 
jected to the tests of divine revelation. The doctrines which he opposes are 
fairly stated and ably answered in the first part of the work. In the second 
part, he sets forth and advocates the theory which is now most generally 
entertained in all portions of the Christian church, that the second advent 
will not be till the kingdom of Christ has become universal on the earth, 
and the world is prepared for the final consummation of all created things. 
In the third part, the author considers the objections which have been sup- 
posed to lie against this view, and replies to them with great fulness and 
fairness, The work, which contains about 500 pages, appears to us to present 
a complete view of the subject to which it relates, and will be found exceed- 
ingly useful both to those who are in doubt themselves, and to those who 
desire to satisfy the honest questionings, and to remove the pernicious errors 
of others concerning the second advent of Christ. 


The Authority of God ; or the True Barrier against Romish and Infidel Ag- 
gression. Four Disc ‘ourses, by Rev. J. H. Mert D'Avsiene, D.D., Presi- 
dent of the Theological Institute, Geneva. Author's complete Edition. 
New-York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1851. 12mo. Pp. 305. 


The publication of this little work, relating as it does to the questions 
which lie at the foundation of all true Christian faith, cannot fail to be 
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timely. The four discourses which it contains were preached in Geneva 

during the last year, two of them to the Evangelical Congregation with 
which Dr. Merle is connected; one before the General Asse smbly of the 
Evangelical Society, and one before the students and friends of the Theolo- 
gical College. They are designed to set forth the authority of Scripture, as 
resting: 1. On the testimony of God. 2. On the testimony of men. 3. 
On the testimony of history. 4. On the testimony of theology. They 
have been revised by the author, and are here prefaced by a well-written 
introduction, explaining their origin and the importance of the questions 
to which they relate. The work is marked by many of the best qualities 

which usually distinguish both the style and the thought of its eminent 
author. 





























Expository Discourses on the First Epistle of the Apostle Peter. By Joun 
Brown, D.D., Senior Minister of the United Presbyterian Congregation, 
Broughton Place, Edinburgh, and Professor of Exegetical Theology to the 
United Presbyterian Church. 1 vol. 8vo. New-York: Robert Carter 
& Brothers. 





It is now about two hundred years since the “ Practical Commentary on 
the first Epistle General of St. Peter,” by Archbishop Leighton, was first 
published. To the present generation that beautiful and most excellent 
work is comparatively little known—certainly far less than its high merits 
deserve. In the volume before us, however, we are most happy to find a 
work of kindred character—conceived in the same high appreciation of the 
writings of the earnest-minded apostle, and executed with a corresponding 
delicacy, discrimination, and practical effect. Unlike the Commentary of 
Leighton, this work is drawn out into tw enty-four Discourses relating to 
the several topics under which the teachings of the Epistle are arranged, 
and each discourse contains both an exege tical analysis, and a practical elu- 
cidation and application of the passage to which it relates. The discourses 
are preceded by a care fully prepared translation of the Epistle, and followed 
by a general index, and all together make a volume of nearly eight hundred 
pages. The work, which is a fruit of the author’s own labors as a parish 
minister, is well suited to many different classes of readers. ‘To the scholar 
and the Christian minister, it will convey many useful suggestions and strik- 
ing views of the apostle’s teachings; while to the less instructed reader, and 
especially to the head of the family who would read holy lessons to his 
household, it will furnish invaluable aid, and shed comfort and peace over 
every circle in which it forms a part of the daily exercises of religious in- 
struction. 







A Wreath around the Cross; or Scripture Truths illustrated. By Rev. A. 
Morton Browy, author of “ The Leader of the Lollards,” &c., with a pre- 
face by Joun Anceit James. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1851. 













This handsome little volume is devoted to the commendation of the Cross, 
with all its associations, to the attention of the reader. The book is highly 
spoken of in an introduction briefly and simply written, and setting forth its 
character and merits. Such a work is always time ly, but espec ially so now, 
when the Cross is regarded as an ornament—as a holy relic—or as any- 
thing but the foundation of human hopes. We commend the volume to 
the attention of our readers, 
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Arnold’s First Latin Book ; remodelled and rewritten, and adapted to the 
Ollendorf Method of Instruction. By Apert Harkness, Senior Master in 
Providence High School. New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 1851. 


This volume, we think, is worthy of an honorable rank among the nume- 
rous classical text books which have been published by Messrs. Appleton 
& Co. Mr. Harkness is an experienced and skillful instructor, and has 
modified the works of Mr. T. K. Arnold in such a manner as to render it 
far better suited to the wants of the young scholar. As is remarked in the 
preface, Mr. Arnold’s books, when first introduced into the schools of this 
country, were a great improvement on any which had preceded them. Ex- 
perience, however, has proved that they require to be simplified. This has 
been done in the volume of Mr. Harkness, who has availed himself of the 
labors of several other authors. We have no doubt that the book will be 
found eminently useful in the teaching of Latin. 






















Nathalie: A Tale. By Jutta Kavanacu, Author of “Women in France,” 
“* Madeleine,” ete. New-York: D, Appleton and Company. 1851. 


A tale of unusual interest and power. Its apparent design, as stated in 
the brief preface, is simply to portray two characters of entirely opposite 
qualities and temperaments; but it really draws aside the veil from the moral 
machinery of human nature, and presents its workings with marvellous in- 
terest and effect. The scene of the story is laid in Normandy, and one of the 
leading contrasts on which its action is made to turn, is that which general- 
ly exists between the temperament of the north, and the temperament of 
the south. The two are placed side by side, and are made to walk together 
along the pathway of life, and to illustrate the impulses and cautions—the : 
passion and the reason—by which they are respectively actuated. Of Julia 1 
Kavanagh we know nothing, save what is contained in the work before us, ; 
but this of itself is certainly no mean proof of genius. 






Plymouth and the Pilgrims ; or Incidents of Adventure in the History of the 
First Settlers. By Joseru Banvarp. Boston: Gould and Lincoln, 1851. 
18mo. 








This is the first of a series of twelve or more volumes of consecutive 
American history which Mr. Banvard is engaged in preparing for the press, 
and which are to be issued by Messrs. Gould and Lincoln. The conception 
of such a series is a most fortunate and useful one, and, if faithfully exe- 
cuted, will do more than has yet been done towards making the stirring 
events of American history familiar to the American mind. The volumes 
are designed for popular reading, and are especially suited to interest the 
young. In the one now before us, the incidents are very happily selected, 
and the narrative is simply and faithfully told. We commend it with great 
confidence to all who would learn for themselves, or who would teach to 
their children, the wonderful history of Plymouth and the Pilgrims. 
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Lays of the Kirk and Covenant. By Mrs. A. Stuart Moyteatn. New- 
York: Carter & Brothers. 1851. 12mo. Pp. 245. 








A collection of thirteen poetical pieces—some of them of heroic spirit and 
stirring melody—on scenes and incidents in the history of Scotland in the 
times of her greatest trials. The several pieces are illustrated by wood-cuts, 
some of which are beautifully executed. Among the most elaborate and 
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finished of the poems in the volume, are those entitled “The Signing of the 


Covenant,” “The Martyrs of W iglin,’” and “The Cameronian “Dream, ” all 
? oD ? 
which breathe the spirit of a heroic age. 


Posthumous Poems of. William Motherwell. Now first collected. Boston: 
Ticknor, Reed and Fields. 1851. 


Motherwell dic@ at Glasgow, in 1835. Several editions of his poetical 
works have been published in this country since that period, which have 
been received with marked favor. This collection of his Posthumous Poems 
has been made under the sanction and with the advice of his friend and 
poetical ally, Mr. William Kennedy, and the volume is prefaced with some 
beautiful stanzas, written by him after a visit to the grave of Motherwell, 
in 1847. The poems it contains are characterized by the same qualities as 
are those with which the public are already familiar. They indicate the 
same versatility of genius, the same gentleness and pathos, the same energy 
and intensity of passion which have been so much admired in the best of 
his poetical works. 


An Allegorical Dialogue, between a Professed Messenger from Heaven and 
an Old Man, on the assumption by the messenger, that Immersion is an es- 
sential condition of Salvation. By Rev. Lespeus Armstrone. New-York: 
published by the author. 1851. 12mo. pp. 408. 


A work perfectly in the spirit of Dr. Featley’s “ Dippers Dipt, or the Ana- 
baptists Ducked and Plunged over Head and Eares, at a Disputation in 
Southwark.” It was our design to compare the two somewhat in detail, 
for the ape cial edification of those divines, grave and honored among us, who 
have yielded to the importunity of an “ Old Man,” and lent the sanction of 
their names to a book which misrepresents and traduces a denomination of 
Christians; but we have concluded that we could make better use of our 
pages. The book is characterized by neither learning nor religion, neither 
truth nor charity, neither wit nor logic. 


Among the works intended to be noticed in the July number of the 
Xeview, but unavoidably postponed, were the following from the press of 
Ticknor, Reep & Freips. It is needless to say, that: the style in which they 
appear is ga | tasteful and elegant.—Zhe House of the Seven Gables, 
A Romance. By Narnanten Hawrnorne, 12mo. pp. 344, This is a story 
which savors somewhat of the olden time in New-England history, though 
with all its antique allusions, it runs marvellously into the fancies and in- 
terests of the present age. The stor y is admirably told, and invested with 
an interest which is not surpassed, if indeed it is equalled, in any other of 
the author’s works. The moral which he aims to illustrate is, in his own 
words, “that the wrong-doing of one generation lives into the successive 
ones, and divesting itself of every temporary advantage, becomes a pure 
and uncontrollable mischief;” a truth of the highest importance, whether 
it be set forth in the moral essay or the thrilling romance,— W ARRENIANA } 
with Notes Critical and Explanatory, By the “Editor of a Quarterly Re- 
view. 12mo,, pp. 192, A most sprightly and amusing book, in the style 
of the celebr ated “Rejected Addresses,” of James and Horace Smith, 
‘“Warreniana’ is nothing less than a collection of encomiums and puffs, in 
= and verse, on Mr. Warren’s famous London blacking, purporting to 
1ave been written by the great masters of contemporary literature both in 
England and America, and edited by William Gifford, lately the manager 
of the London Quarterly Review. Its imitations are unusually successful, 
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and its wit is of the spiciest and most genuine kind. To most readers it 
will be entirely new, and will not fail to be appreciated by all who have 
a taste for this species of literature—The Solitary of Juan Fernandez ; or 
the Real Robinson Crusoe. By the author of “ Picciola.” Translated from 
the French by Anne T. Witsur. 12mo., pp. 141. A story by no 
means equal in its universal interest and world-wide power to the real 
Robinson Crusoe, yet one of deep and touching pathos, which none will 
read without being subdued by the spell which it weaves over the mind. 
—English Songs and other Small Poems. By Barry Cornwatt. A new 
and enlarged edition. 12mo., pp. 387. The assumed name of Barry Corn- 
wall has become so identified with some of the best songs and other sen- 
timental poems in our literature, that the author’s real name is now never 
mentioned or inquired for. The beautiful volume before us is the most com- 
plete collection of these delightful poems which has ever been made on 
either side of the Atlantic. In addition to the songs, many of which are 
so familiar at the firesides and in the social circles both of England and 
America, we have several dramatic pieces never before published, the whole 
spread out on a page so beautiful as almost to give new significance to 
the poetic images and pictures which they enshrine. A volume more high- 
ly finished has seldom proceeded even from the accurate and elegant press 
of these tasteful publishers. 


We have received from the press of Messrs. Ticknor, Reep anp Frexps, 
just as the present number is about to be issued, the following, printed and 
prepared with the elegance and care, which always characterize the pub- 
lications of this enterprising house.—JLiterary Reminiscences, from the Auto- 
biography of an English Opium Eater. By Thomas De Quincey. In two 
volumes. Boston, 1851. The first of these volumes contains the following 
topics: Literary Novitiate, Sir H. Davy, Mr. Godwin, Mrs. Grant, Recol- 
lections of Charles Lamb, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, William Wordsworth. 
The second volume has papers on Wordsworth and Southey, Southey, Words- 
worth, and Coleridge, Recollections of Grasmere, The Saracen’s Head, The 
Lakes, Charles Loyd, Walking Student and Edward Irving, Talfourd, The 
London Magazine, and some other minor topics. They are among the most 
attractive and interesting of the series of De Quincey’s writings. 


Tae American Baptist Pupiication Society issues in rapid sucvession its 
well-chosen and useful volumes. Bunyan’s Directing Works, “ especially de- 
signed to guide the Christian believer in the path of Christian holiness,” em- 
brace his Christian Behaviour; A Holy Life the Beauty of Christianity ; The 
Fear of God; An Exhortation to Unity and Peace ; anda Caution to Watch 
against Sin. With one exception, these treatises are supposed to be generally 
unknown in this country. Together they form a handsome 12mo, volume. 
Several small volumes have been issued, one a Manual for Sunday-School Cele- 
brations, by Rev. Epcar M. Levy; another entitled The Way to Christ, and 
the Walk in Christ, by Rev. G. W. Anprrson, of Lewisburg University, Pa. ; 
and a third containing Dr. Gill’s famous tract, Infant Baptism a part and 
pillar of Popery, re-written and expanded under the strong and glowing 
pen of the Rev. G. B. Ipz, D. D. We have received likewise, Bereaved 
Mothers, Henry Curran, and the American Baptist Almanac for 1852. 


Tre American Tract Society has issued an abridged edition of the Me- 
moirs of Mary Lundie Duncan. 


An Exposition of the Apocalypse, in a series of discourses. By Tuomas 
Wickes, New-York: M. W. Dodd. 1851. 12mo. pp. 487. 
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Bnglish Literature in the Nineteenth Century: on the plan of the author's 
“ Compendium of English Literature,” and supplementary toit. Designed for 
colleges and advanced classes in schools, as well as for private reading. By 
Cuarites D. Crevetanp. Philadelphia: E. C. & J. Biddle. 1851. 12mo. 
pp. 746. 

A Scripture Manual, alphabetically and systematically arranged, designed 
to facilitate the finding of Proof Texts. By CuartesSmmions. New-York: 
M. W. Dodd. 1851. 12mo. pp. 750, 

A work strongly recommended by the best names, and specially by Dr. 
Spring, who has written an introduction to it. The present is the sixth 
edition. 





Arr. IX.—INTELLIGENCE. 


Lire or Dr. Jupson.—We observe, with regret, that a work purporting to be 
a Memoir of Adoniram Judson, has recently made its appearance in the book 
market, from a publishing-house in the interior of this state. It is hardly ne- 


cessary to say, that no memoir of Dr. Judson, worthy of the name, or entitled 
to confidence, can by any possibility be written without the papers preserved in 


his family, and those which are lodged in the Mission-rooms in Boston. The 


compiler of this volume had no access to such papers. His only means of in- 
formation were such as are open to the public in the Missionary Magazine, and 
in the lives of other Missionaries. To the stock of common information, he 
can add nothing. Without the pleasure of his acquaintance, we have been ac- 


customed to hold in high respect the author of ‘this ‘‘ Memoir,” (who, from his 
apologetic preface, seems to have engaged in this work reluctantly, and from a 


sort of business compulsion ;) but he must allow us to say, that nomerits of com- 


pilation can make up for the deficiency of materials under which he labored, 
and that in every just sense his book is a failure. Nor is this the only, or the 
chief reason of our regret at its publication. The injury which it may inflict 
on the widow and the fatherless, is the occasion of this allusion. Dr. Judson, 


after giving his life, his patrimony and his incidental earnings, to the amount 


of thousands of dollars, to the cause of Missions, died, leaving to his widow and 


several fatherless children, his good name and deeds, as their chief inheritance. 
They must depend largely for their support on the sale of an adequate memoir, 
the preparation of which has for a long time engaged the attention of the Mis- 
sionary Commiitee, and of Mrs. Judson. Whatever interferes with the sale of 
such a memoir takes so much from their prospective resources. Of all these 


facts the public were early apprized, that there might be no invasion of rights 


so sacred, by the getting up of unauthorized and necessarily imperfect works 
like the one here alluded to. These facts, we are told, were specially laid be- 
fore the publishers of this volume as soon as their purpose was announced, but 
without effect. Their offer to give a portion of the profits to the bereaved 
family, which is found in the preface to the book, relieves not at all the injury, 


but rather makes it the more apparent. It wears amazingly the look of an at- 


tempt to buy the public peace by a seeming generosity, when really it is but 
restoring to that family a part of that which was all their cwn. We think it 


impossible that Mrs. Judson will allow herself to receive a farthing from sucha 
source. 


Mrs, Judson will soon land upon our shores, and no time will be lost in com- 


pleting and issuing a memoir which will be authentic, which will embody all 


available information, and meet the reasonable demands of the Christian world, 


The present issue will then be found to be but the play of Hamlet, with the part 
of Hamlet left out. 
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American Baptist Misstonary Unton.—Hon. George N. Briggs, LL. D., of 


Mass., President ; Hon. Ira Harris, LL. D., of N. ¥., Chairman of the Board of 
Managers ; Rev. Solomon Peck, D. D., Corresponding Secretary for the Foreign 


Department ; Rev. Edward Bright, Jr., Corresponding Secretary for the Home 
Department ; Richard E. Eddy, Esq., Treasurer. 


The receipts from all sources for the year ending March 31, 1851, were 
$120,826 35, Of this amount $14,750 were from the American and Foreign 


Bible Society ; $1,000 from the American Bible Union; $3,000 from the Ameri- 


can Tract Society ; and $4,000 from the United States Government, for the 
vilization of the Indians. 

There are connected with the Union 18 Missions, embracing 77 stations and 
164 out-stations ; 119 missionaries and assistants, of whom 54 are preachers ; 
192 native preachers and other assistants ; 154 churches, with more than 12,700 
members; 1,563 baptized during the past vear; 93 schools, with 2,100 pupils ; 
5 printing establishments, at which 6,131,300 pages have been printed during 
the past year. 


American Baptist Home Misston Soctery.—Hon. Isaac Davis, LL. D., of 


Mass., President; Rev. Benjamin M. Hill, Corresponding Secretary ; Charles 
J. Martin, Esq., Treasurer. 

The receipts for the year ending April 1, 1851, including a balance of 
$4,965 16 from the previous year, were $37,085 50. The past year 140 Mission- 
aries and Agents were employed in 11 states, besides those in Oregon, New- 
Mexico, Minnesota, Canada West and Grand Ligne. The Missionaries have 


supplied 386 stations, 


American anv Forutan Bint Soctery.—Rey. B. T. Welch, D. D., President; 


Rev. S. S. Cutting, Corresponding Secretary ; N.C. Platt, Esq., Treasurer. 

The receipts for the past year were $45,373 41; more than $4,000 over any 
preceding year. Foreign appropriations over $23,000 ; of which $14,750 were 
to aid the American Baptist Missionary Union in its Scripture operations in 


Burmah, Assam, Siam, ‘Teloogoo, China, Germany and France; to Dr. Sutton, 
for Orissa, $1,000 ; to the Rev. J. G. Oncken, for Germany, $6,511 76 ; to Rev. 


T. T. Devan, for France, $521 51; to Grand Ligne Mission, for Canada, 
$217 50. 


American Baptist Pusrication Soctrty.—Rev. Joseph H. Kennard, Presi- 
dent; Rev. Thomas S., Malcom, Corresponding Secretary; Rev. J. Newton 
Brown, EFditorial Secretary; Rev. B. R. Loxley, Depository Agent and Assistant 
Treasurer. W. W. Keen, Treasurer. 


The receipts for the year ending March 15, 1851, were $40,597 71, of which 
$18,098 were book-sales, $5,803 Building Fund, &c. During the year, 16 new 


publications were stereotyped or printed ; 27 colporteur missionaries were em- 

ployed in seven states, Canada and Oregon. ‘The number of publications on 

the Society’s list is 292, of which 89 are bound volumes. : 
SoutHerRn Baptist Convestion.—Rev. R. B. C. Howell, D. D., President. 


Foreign Mission Board.—Rev. R. B. C. Howell, D. D., President; Rev, James 


B. Taylor, Corresponding Secretary ; Archibald Thomas, Treasurer. 

The receipts, (including a balance of $4,181 39 from the previous year) for 
the year ending April 30, 1851, were $25,970 40. The Missions of the Board 
are in China and Africa. In China the stations are at Canton and Shanghai, 
with 7 preachers and 9 assistant Missionaries and native assistants ; total, 16. 


In Africa there are 7 Missionaries, with 13 assistants, teachers and interpreters, 


all but one of whom are colored men. ‘Total, 20. 


Domestic Mission Board.—Rev. James H. De Votie, President; Rev. Russell 
Holman, Corresponding Secretary; W. Hornbuckle, Esq., Treasurer. The 
receipts for the year ending April 1, 1851, were $13,922 85; nearly 4,000 
more than the preceding year. ‘The disbursements were $10,916 85. Fifty 


Ministers have labored as Missionaries and Agents. 
Bible Board.—Rev. Samuel Baker, President; Rev. Wm. Buck, Correspond- 


ing Secretary ; J. H. Shepherd, Treasurer. This Board was organized at Nash- 
ville last May. s i ‘ 
Mr. Edward H. Fletcher proposes to issue, if sufficient encouragement is 
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given by early subscription, the works of Andrew Fuller, in form and style 
similar to Bohn’s English edition. The works will be issued in numbers, and 
will form, when complete, one large volume, royal 8vo. ‘The prices proposed 
are reasonable, and should secure the wide circulation of the writings of the 
great theologian. Mr. Fletcher willissue likewise in a 12mo. volume, a memoir 
of that excellent Minister of Christ, the late Alfred Bennett, by the Rev. A. 
Harvey. 

Mr. G. P. Putnamis about to issue: The Home Book of the Picturesque, or 
American Scenery, Art and Literature ; a very costly and elegant work.—The 
Home Book of Beauty, by Mrs. Kirkland.—The Memorial, a Souvenir of Genius 
and Virtue, by Mary E. Howitt.—Hand Book of Literature and the Fine Arts, by 
George Ripley and Bayard Taylor.—Hand Book of Biography, by Parke Godwin. 
—Hand Book of the Useful Arts, by Dr. Antisell—Hand Book of Science, by 
Prof. St. John.—Elements of Geology, by Prof. St. John.—Sketches of Travel in 
Nicaragua, by E.G. Squier.—The Men of Manhattan, by Fenimore Cooper.— 
The Shield. A Narrative, by Miss Cooper, Author of Rural Hours.—Four Years 
in an English University, by C. A. Bristed—George Washington. A Biography. 
By Washington Irving. 

Harrer anD Brotuers have in press: Mrs. Hale’s Female Biography. 
Royal 8vo. Illustrations.—Fores¢ Life and Forest Trees, by J. S. Springer. 12mo. 
Iilustrations.—Abbott’s Young Christian Series. 3 vols.,12 mo. Illustrated. 
Lectures on Civilization, by G. P. R. James, Esq.—Chambers’s Life and Works 
of Burns. 4 vols., 12mo.—Hildreth’s United States. The sixth and concluding 
volume.—Tusculane Disputationes, Edited by Dr. Anthon.—The Comedies of 
Terence. Edited by Dr. Anthon.—Yonge’s English-Greek Lexicon. Edited by 
Prof. Drisler—A New Work on Californa.—A New French Dictionary.—Ele- 
ments of Geology, by Prof. Gray. 

Mr. L. Colby has just issued ** The Epistle of Paul to the Philippians, Prac- 
tically Explained, by Dr. Augustus Neander.” ‘Translated from the German, by 
Mrs. H. 'T’. Conant. This small volume, which we have before announced, will 
be received with pleasure by the Christian public. It was the first of a series 
of popular commentaries, which the learned author designed to present to the 
world,—a series soon brought to a close by his lamented death. The accom- 
plished translator, Mrs. Conant, is the wife of the Rev. Dr. Conant, of the Ro- 
chester Theological Seminary. That her work is wel! done, will hardly admit 
of question. The volume embraces 140 pages, 12mo, and is elegantly printed. 

Ticknor, Reed & Fields have in press, and will soon publish, a new Poem by 
Mr. Longfellow, entitled The Golden Legend. It is the longest of his poetical 
works, and makes a volume of about three hundred and fifty pages. 

Messrs. Gould & Lincoln have the following works in press :— Young Ame- 
ricun Abroad, or Vacation in Europe: embodying the results of a tour through 
Great Britain, France, Holland, Belgium and Switzerland; with plates.—The 
Excellent Woman, as described in the Book of Proverbs ; illustrated, with an Intro- 
duction by Rev. Wituiam B. Spracue, D. D.12mo. cloth.— The Natural History 
of the Human Species ; its Typical Form and Primeval Distribution; with illus- 
trations. By Cuartes Hamitton Smytu, President of the Devon and Cornwall 
Natural History Society, &c. ; with an introduction, containing an abstract of 
the views of Blumenbach, Prichard, Bachman, Agassiz, and other writers of 
repute on the subject. by Samuel Kneeland, jr. M. D.—The Christian Daily 
Treasury; a Religious Exercise for every day in the year; by E. Temple. 12mo. 
—The Novelties of the New World; an account ofthe Adventures and Discoveries 
of the First Explorers of North America, by Joseph Banvard, being the second 
volume of the author’s series of American History. 

Dr. Joun Linearp, the Roman Catholic historian of England, died on the 
18th July, at Hornby, near Lancaster, in the eighty-second year of his age. 
He was born at Hornby in 1769, and sent at an early age to the Roman Catholic 
seminary at Douay, where he imbibed those principles of religion, which he 
adhered to throughout his long life, and which color every page of his writ- 
ings. He was distinguished while at Douay for his parts and application, but 
made no public endeavor for reputation as an author, before the year 1806. In 
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that year he printed at Newcastle-on-Tyne—where he was living as a priest— 
his “ Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church ;” a work which Southey pronoun 
ced to be not more full of erudition than of Catholic sophistry and misrepresen- 
tation. This was followed by his great work, ‘‘ The History of England fromthe 
First Invasion of the Romans to the year 1673,” printed in 1819--25, in 6 
volumes quarto; the 5th and last edition of this work, with the author’s cor- 
rections, was published in 1849--50, in 10 octavo volumes.—[ Lond. Atheneum. 

The late Dr. Lingard has left his valuable library to St. Cuthbert’s College, 
Ushaw. 

The first part of a curious work has just been published in Paris, a catalogue 
of the manuscripts and autographs stolen from the public libraries of France. 
Abstractions have doubtless been made to feed the productive public sales of 
autographs, which, during the last fourteen years, have been not fewer than 
ninety-five, comprising 58,000 pieces. As an illustration of the want of sur- 
veillance in these libraries, it is stated in a letter addressed by Monsieur W. 
Libri, the distinguished Italian bibliographer, to the Chairman of the Select 
Committee on Public Libraries, that 50,000 volumes have been estimated to 
have been taken from the ‘ Bibliotheque Nationale” of Paris. 

An article in the Quarterly Review, enumerates the letters of Horace Walpole 
which have already seen the light, at 2,600. Recollecting, says the reviewer, 
how comparatively few of the already published letters are addressed to the 
persons with whom we know he much delighted to correspond, we are led to 
hope that we are not even yet aw fond du sac. 

A meeting of authors and publishers was held July 1, to consider the present 
aspect of the copyright question. Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton presided, and 
made the opening speech. He said that the recent decision of Lord Campbell 
ruined all prospect of international copyright with France and America, for 
foreigners would not buy what they could get for nothing. The effect on liter- 
ature would be disastrous. In America, where they get the works of Macaulay 
for nothing, they are ceasing, he said, to produce any solid works of their own. 
Cooper and Irving belong to a past generation, and with the exception of Mr. 
Prescott, none are rising to take their place. A resolution was passed, on the 
motion of Mr. Bohn, the publisher, to the effect that the decision of Lord Camp- 
bell must prove prejudicial to the interests of British literature, because it re- 
moves the main inducement for foreign states to consent to an international 
copyright. 

Tue First Printep Bistz.—The first edition of the Bible in print, was pub- 
lished at Mayence (or Mentz) in 1455, by John Guttenberg, the inventor of print- 
ing, and J6hn Faust, an opulent citizen in partnership with Guttenberg. Itis a 
volume of very great interest as a rare typographical curiosity, from the fact 
that it was not only the first Bible, but the first book ever printed. A copy of 
this edition of the Bible was discovered and brought to light by De Bure, the 
bibliographer in the library of Cardinal Mazarin; hence it is called the Mazarin 
Bible. It consists of two huge folio volumes, printed in double columns, with 
a very large clear Gothic or German character,—and contains 1282 pages. Only 
twenty copies are known to be extant, one of which is in this country. It was 
purchased at the sale of the library of Mr. Wilkes, in London, in March, 1847, 
by Mr. George P. Putnam, for Mr. James Lenox, of New-York, in whose valua- 
ble library it now reposes. The price was £500, which, including freight and 
charges, makes about $2,600. 

The University of Berlin was founded in 1810. Upwards of two thousand 
persons of various literary pursuits are now collected within its walls; and its 
library, or rather the Royal Library, of 420,000 volumes, is one of the finest in 
the world. Among its professors are Hengstenberg, Nitsch, and Swezten, pro- 
fessors of Theology; Rose and Mitscherlich, Chemists; Encke, Astronomer ; 
Raumer and Ranke, Historians ; Ritter, the celebrated Geographer ; and Boeckh, 
who is considered the first Philologian now living. Dr. Lehnert, the successor 
of Dr. Neander, is very popular. 

Henry G. Bonn, of Covent Garden, London, has just issued in one volume, 
royal octavo, a Classica Catalogue, comprising all the principal editions of 
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Greek and Latin Classics, Translations, Commentaries, &c. It will be of great 
convenience to students. 

Wiu14m Bonn, Esq., the talented Cambridge Astronomer, has been unani- 
mously elected a correspondent of the French Academy of Sciences for the de- 
partment of Astronomy. He was a competitor, with sixteen others, from Eng- 
land, Germany, &c., for the honor. 

The New-Hampshire Gazette, published in Portsmouth, is said to be the old- 
est newspaper in New-England. It is now in its ninety-seventh year. The 
Coos Democrat says of it, that the first number was worked off upon a sheet of 
coarse cap paper, by Daniel Fowle, and his negro man Primus, containing 4 
pages, each 10} inches long, by a little less than 8 inches broad. 

James L. Kinestry, LL. D., Professor of Latin in Yale College, at the recent 
commencement resigned the position as an officer of the College, which he had 
held for fifty years. ‘The Corporation released him from the duties of instructor, 
but appointed him professor Emeritus, and requested him to write a history of 
the Institution from its foundation in 1700. 
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DEATHS. 
Amos R. Wells, Glenn’s Falls, N. Y., William T. Biddle, New-York, Sept., 
June 9, aged 56. 16, aged 27. 


Wm. S Knapp, Canaan, N. Y., July Kazlitt Arvine, Worcester, Mass. 
29, aged 39. 


ORDINATIONS. 
E. A. Cummings, Amherst, Mass., Wm. Spellman, Stonington, Conn., 
May 8. June 3. 
Amasa Heath, Mannsville, N. Y.,Jume Mark R. Watkinson, Philadelphia, 
24. June 10. 


John Fisher, Williamson, N. Y.,July9. John E. Barnes, Duncansville, Pa,, 
George E. Tucker, Providence, Rk. I, — June 18. 


July 15. Henry B. Whittington, Colchester, Ct., 
L. F. Ames, Ashville, July 24. June 24. - 
William T. Biddle, New-York City, A. F. S palding, Montreal, March 21.* 
Aug. 12. Alexander Hamilton, New-Haven, Ct., 
Warren Randolph, Pawtucket, R. L, Aug 31. 
Aug. 24. F. H. Kreuger, New-York, Sept. 4. 
Lester Williams, Jr., Russell, Mass., Edward Jones, Martinsville, Ohio, Sep- 
Aug. 20. tember 4. 
L. J. Crutcher, Nashville, Tenn., Aug. 
24. 


CHURCHES CONSTITUTED. 


Johnsburg, N. Y., July 16, Scott, Wayne Co.. Pa, Aug. 6, 
Dorrville (Westerly,) R. I., Aug. 23. 

DEDICATIONS. 
Hancock, Mass., July 30. Feltonville, Mass., Aug. 14. 
Yonkers, N Y., Aug. 27. Tiverton, R. I., Aug. 13. 


Dorrville, (Westerly) R. L., Ang, 23. 





* Not dead as in the July number. 
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